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NTRODUCTION. a of rapid reorientation such as 
twentieth century sociology has undergone, unanswered problems 


| procedure ai are likely to be numerous. ‘Some of ‘this: uncertainty | will 
‘concern specific > research techniques, and compelling solutions will depend ~ 


“upon the demonstrated effectiveness of the points at issue in actual research 
situations. Some of the uncertainty, however, will concern broader prob- 


_ lems of scientific method, ‘such as the nature of experimentation or the _ : 


relation between theory and ‘research, and the answers in these cases must — 
= not from empirical test but from the analytical | labors of trained 
_ students of the scientific process. ‘One such problem has been raised in 
-Tecent sociological lit literature. There i isa growing feeling that i in our quest t for 
an empirically grounded science we > have become uncritically inattentive to 
conceptual matters. In the following analysis, we shall attempt to outline 
_ the materials in current scientific thinking relevant to this issue and shall os 


5 present a plan for their application t to our field. 
Such methodological reorientation and criticism are shared by other | 
fields a and ‘Tepresent, in many "respects, an inevitable : legacy of the it intellec- 7 
“tual movements of the nineteenth century. For not only did positivism a 


: intuitionism ism challenge the existing rationalist foundations of of science, b 
is * Read in a the Social R Research section of the American Sedaheaiesl Society, December ~ 
1937. The author expresses his appreciation for the critical reading by Read Bain, Robert _ _ 
1H. Blumer, “Science without Concepts,” Amer. 5: Sociol., Jan. 1931; E. Eubank, The 
Concepts of Sociology, New York, 1932; G. A. Lundberg, “Thoughtways of Contemporary | 
Sociology,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., Oct. 1936. In a recent book review, Professor Ross “‘thinks he 
_ Noticed in the articles an almost pathologic fear of generalizing.” He asked, “Cannot scientific 
caution be carried too far?” (dmer. Sociol. Rev., Dec. 1937.) Likewise, in a book review in 
the same issue, Professor Chapin mange ¢ the necessary distinction between systematic or 
scientific theory and “‘mere empiricism. 
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new movements in and wna the tools 
scientists had been using to integrate their thinking. W hile other disciplines _ 
were being influenced by one or more of these intellectual revolts, our new 
_ research consciousness seems to have received its inspiration 1 primarily from 
the positivist thinking of the period? 
An understanding of this methodological iia: involves one of the 
main philosophic i issues in modern science, the reality of the conceptual 
world and i its basic tools, logic and mathematics. On the one hand, positivist — 
thinkers, such as Pearson, Mach, Poincaré, Vaihinger, James and Dewey 
claim that such rational devices are ‘mental constructs,’ “devised for 
practical purposes,’ ’ but have “‘no correspondence with or real existence in po 
the natural world.” The basic reality for them is ‘experience.’ On the other __ 
oe have maintained that the world of reason, with its concepts _ : 
and logical relations, has a reality of its own in that it not only is the analy- 
‘sis of the ‘possible’ but has an historically demonstrated correspondence — 
_ with the sense-world (or the ‘actual’ ). They point out, moreover, that — 
‘experience’ is as elusive a term as ‘reason. 
_ Although this philosophical difference does not — concern practis- . 
ing scientists, it involves implications which do. The positivist approach can _ 
be used to defend a preoccupation with the empirical world in which ‘fact’ _ 
_and the inductive processes become all absorbing, while ‘theory’ and logical 
; system either lose caste or are relegated to the future.’ That this implication — 
is an unwarranted departure from the theoretical position of the positivists 
is easily shown. Comte claims, for "example, that “the positive se2© 
a offers the vastest and richest field to human imagination,” within the a 
of “discovering and perfecting the coordination of observed facts,’”’® while in 
Poincaré we read ‘ ‘the bare facts, then, would not be enough for us, 2 and 
this is why we must have science ordered or rather organized.” "7 W hether 
‘rational procedures are considered fictional or real, they are included asan 


_ essential component of science e by all philosophers o of science since the 


In sociology, there are many indications | that the research ‘movement has — 
followed this uncritical implication of positivist thinking. Our attention has 
been less on the theoretical assumptions we we bring to our researches, | the | 


~ 
2 We use “‘positivist’ * here i in a broad sense to cover the thinking which tended to stress 
experience and induction. It includes empiricism, inductivism, and pragmatism, as well as _ 
called ‘positivism.’ For American sociologists, the leading exponents of this this trend trend included ss 
Comte, Mill, James, Pearson, Vaihinger,and Dewey. 
Cohen, Reason and Nature, 162, New York York, = on 
4M.R. Cohen, ibid., 35-37 and Epilogue. 
Similarly the anti- -positivist emphasis on the of led to to specula- 
tion and reduced attention to the empirical basen 
6A, Comte, Positive Philosophy, 452, H. Martineau tr., quoted in J. P. nee 
Development of Social Theory, New York, 1923. 
_ 7H. Poincaré, The Foundations of Science, 129, Halstead | tr., New York, , 1913; see also 
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oe the logical organization of these 
a than upon the posters of some un touched field of observation _ 
- or the production of some new device to make such a 1 description presum- 
ably more reliable. The — acceptance of a more radical positivism, . 
e been necessary to establish a break 


T he basic were given us the Greeks, but important 


have been added “4 recent logicians. 


body y of knowledge, whether science, mathematics or + philosophy, c can i 
"distilled from | human thinking® which i is of necessity the activity of indi- : 
‘vidual “minds. . The answer involves points. To become knowledge, 

re individual | thought must be translated i in 1 terms of some common sy mbolism _ 
so that it can be communicated to others and thus e3 experienced by them; 
to become organized knowledge, techniques must be discovered for 
testing the c consistency of each of these symbolically stated thoughts 


others in the same field. In other words, although personal thinking i is the 


' “necessary source of all organized knowledge, it can become the . sufficient ; 
source only if it is inter-personally controlled, and this control necessitates 


<e ‘two varieties of rational procedures: an inter- personal s: sy mbolism and an 
inter personal al logic. An integrated or organized body of knowledge is simply 
- a logically interrelated body of sy ymbolically stated thoughts, or as we shall _ ; 
calli it, a logical or postulate system. 
— remaining insights concern the nature of such postulate systems. — 
7 _ These insights may, for our r purposes, be divided into two basic categories, 
4 those referring to the propositions of the body of knowledge involved, and 
those concerning the logical relationships of these propositions to one 
rey By a a proposition is meant any gevevalination that can | be proved 
_ consistent or inconsistent with respect to other such generalizations in the body 
9g knowledge of which it is a part.® By logical relations is meant the sets of 
rules by which this consistency can be determined. To be capable of such a test, 
the constituent conceptual elements of generalizations must be explicitly 7 
defined in the body of knowledge involved, and at least since Plato, we 


= known that this involves the assumption: of ‘undefined’ 


The possibility of inconsistency is vital for the determinateness the 
es g., in Euclidean geometry, the generalization, “the sum of the angles of a triangle equals two 
right angles,” is a determinate statement, but the restatement “the sum of the angles of a 
triangle equals two angles” is not, as the possibility of disproof is absent. 


{ 
q 
impeded by its continuance. It 1s perhaps time that we considered the | 
materials in current scientific thinking relevant to conceptual analysis. __ 4 | 
q 
— 
( 
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have reference tosome field ofobser- 
— 


postulates whose help all all are related, 


Thus a logical system, as shown in Figure 1, isa pyramided structure, 


This is is a version of the syntax of a logical system. The postulated 
ee a —P,:), the logical bonds (marked by arrows) and the derived elements (T:—T,:) constitute 
_ the system. Theorem 4, for example, depends upon theorems 1 and 3 and one or more postu- 
- dated elements for its logical derivation or proof. In turn, it helps to derive theorem 5. Jn 
building such a system some of the more concrete T’s are usually known first, and the abstract — 
4 postulates are developed later by inductive leaps from this fund of T’s. The postulates are, in in this 


Two historic examples will exemplify these points. Euclidean plane 
geometry, as we all know, begins with sets of undefined concepts such as . 
point and line, and unproved generalizations such as “‘the shortest distance 4 
between two points is a straight line.” From these the other generalizations _ 
or theorems of the geometry are dusived. The geometry is a logically con- 

3 sistent whole, based on the assumed first principles. t Similarly, New tonian 
physics, as outlined in the Principia, begins with sets of undefined concepts. 


such as time and mass, and of unproved generalizations such | as ' “Every 


10 A recent statement of the characteristics required of postulates is found in S. Langer, 
An Introduction to Symbolic Logic, 185-187, New York, 1937. ier era 7 
11 As pointed out below, the logic in Euclid is implicit, thus making the logical consistency 


implicit and hence less defensible than is possible at the present time. =~ 
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body continues in its state of re rest or of uniform motion in a \a right line, unless — 
_ iti is compelled to change th that state by forces impressed on it.” From these 
Newton deduced his theorems, or, as we would say, the laws and hy one en 
of his physics. These examples do not s stand alone, but merely throw i 
relief the essential syntax of all consistent systems of thought. (See Foot-_ 
The contribution of recent thinking has been the clarification of this 
logical pyramiding. The first insight i is that the postulated elements of a 
system are neither self-evident nor absolute, as was previously believed. bo 
They” are found, rather, to be relative, in meaning and existence, to the ; _ 
system they serve, re, and may even be replaced without damage to that _ 
system. Thus, the meaning of tl the above | Euclidean postulates i is no longer 
~ considered self- evident but depends upon the theorems that can be derived 
from them."* Nor are Euclidean postulates “absolute” geometrical ideas, 
because we have found that there is not only some choice as to what may be | 
used as a postulate and what asa theorem, but also because these postulates _ 
are inadequate to comprise the whole field of geometry as we now know i it, 
Similarly, in phy sics, * ‘the general theory c of relativity revealed that it was _ 


= 


possible for us, using basic principles very y far removed from those of New- 


to do justice to the entire range of the e data of "experience ina manner 


4 
‘even: more and satisfactory than \ was possible with Newton’ 


“quote from a recent publication. “For centuries, ‘so-called 
intuition’ was used as a method of proof. In geometrical | demonstrations, 
certain steps were allowed because they were ‘self- evident,’ because the 
_ correctness of the conclusion was ‘shown by the adjoined diagram,’ etc. AD 


crisis occurred in geometry because such intuition proved to be untrust- 

_ worthy. Many of the propositions regarded as self-evident or based upon 

the consideration of diagrams turned out to be false. And so Euclidean 


geometry was reconstructed by methods free from all intuitive elements — 


Sir Isaac Newton , Mathematical Principles o) of Ni aural Philosophy, rev. of Motte’ 
tr., Univ. of Calif. Press, 19344 @ 8 8 
be ‘ts In logical terms, ‘the postulates are defined by their r implications. Thus, t ‘the ‘meaning’ 
elements i is given by logical operations. 
4A, Einstein, “On the Nature of Theoretical Physics,” Philosophy of Science, vol.t. 
ks In this connection it may be said that the invention or discovery of useful postulates is 
_a work of considerable conceptual virtuosity, effected by insight, intuition, creative imagina- 
tion or whatever one wishes to call inductive leaps of great magnitude. However, they are 
not directly derivable from, nor directly verifiable by, observation or experiment. They — 
leaps from a fund of empirical generalizations. Cf. Einstein, idid., attempt 
logically to derive the basic concepts and laws of mechanics from the ultimate data of experi- > > 
ence is doomed to failure.” See Footnote 23 for an example of this ‘a posteriori’ integration. 7 
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| _ The second recent insight is that the logical machinery for welding a_ _ 
ig system together is, likewise, not intuitively self-evident or absolute, but is _ 7 
subject to explicit formulation and is relative to the type of pure logic or. | 7 
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and strictly logical in nature. Moreover, for more than a century, various — 
other geometries have been devised purely as logical constructions, ee 
Recently some of them have found 3 in physics.’’!® Since 
important discovery, much research has been done in pure logic as well, and z 
the possibility of organizing our scientific thinking in terms of explicit 
ogical operations is at han : 
The he great 1 implication of these insights i into conceptual i integration is that 
the cor ‘conceptual world has become more approachable and manageable, and - 

_ questions, for example, concerning the nature of symbolism, can be hope- 
fully attacked.!® This does not mean that all unordered thinking is to be. 
banned, » as some seem to believe, but it does mean that it should be held | 

tentatively, ‘until its logical relations with other elements of knowledge are. 

demonstrated. 
_ Such a description of the nature of organized bodies of thought must, for 
- purposes, be supplemented by differentiating sciences from other con- 


ceptual sy ystems, and by: comments on the ways such scientific sys systems | on 
. pirical world. A scientific s system. m must contain elements which s | square with 
repeatable observation, and these empirical generalizations or ‘ ‘facts” con- 
stitute the base upon wi hich the conceptual structure is built. No theory can_ 
ignore many of them for long without losing scientific status, although — 
every science has some ‘unincorporated « empirical findings o on poy hands, 
Thus the truth- value of a | Scientific generalization depends : not only upon 
logical consistency cy with other generalizations, but also upon» direct or 


aah empirical verification. Neither of these processes is sufficient of 


be built. The differentiating criterion of science is its reference to the em- 7 


itself to establish scientific truth. 


basic data and is the court of last appeal for science. Logical system, how- ; 
ever, is the necessary ally of ‘this observation i in four significant ways. In 


the first place, observations, to be scientifically relevant, must bet 


_ The nature of this relationship is well known. Observation provides t the = | 
bs 


“others. This involves their translation in terms of some common sy mbolism 2 
_and the clarity of the symbolism depends | upon logical system, as stated 
above. In other words, the degree to which generalized observations can be 
_verified depends, i in part, upon the degree of conceptual integration orig 


e exists in the s science of which they : are a part.!® In: the second place, since 
“4 K. ney “The New Logic,” Philosophy of Science, vol. 4, no. 3 cars 
17 See K. Menger, ibid., for a survey of this new logic. See also E. V. Huntington, ‘ ‘The — 
Method of Postulates,’ ” Phil. of Sci., vol. . ”* no. 4, for astatement of postulate treatment in — 
general. Textbooks on the new logic are C. I. Lewis and C. H. Langford, Symbolic mall 
New York, 1932; G. K. Langer, 4n Introduction to Symbolic Logic, New York, 1937. ia 
— In this connection the work of the logical positivists (Carnap, Neurath, etc.); C. 
wt Ogden and I. A. Richards; A. Korzybski; P. W. Bridgman, and many others is pertinent. © 
_ 19 The degree of conceptual clarity that is necessary varies proportionately with the c 
plexity of the observation in question. — 
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is a tool in increasing | this This i is by 
making possible ; a test of the consistency of ¢ one ‘ “factual generalization” 
7 wait others. If consistency exists, each generalization acquires. additional, 
even though indirect, verification through the contacts with the sense- 
_ world that the others have. 20 In the third place, logical system enables the — 
scientist frequently to anticipate what will be observed; that is, he is able 
to o draw logical i implications from currently accepted “facts” and use these 


- implications as s hypotheses for further observation. In the fourth place, 
q 


_ the uncertainty of human observation has led to the € invention of technical 
~ observational controls, and logical system i is necessary y for the validation of 
- such complex controls as scales of measurement. * Thus, although ob: observa- 
, tion is the final arbiter of scientific t truth, its effectiveness is determined and 
facilitated on every s side by 1 the logical organization of its findings. 2 <a 
4 3 The construction of such a body of scientific t theory i is a chapter of some - 
“complexity. Stated in the simplest terms, a science probably originates as_ 
a wens of sian inductive generalizations (Figure 2A). Sooner or 
some imaginative genius hits upon 


4 
are for logical and it deductions ; are 


4 drawn to be tested by future research. If the new generalizations are found — - 
_ to be inconsistent with the old, or if the deductions are unverified, the 
reliability of the nucleus is lowered and change may be necessary. During» 

_ this early stage, logical finesse and compelling empirical test are not likely 


to be present,” but as this process goes on basic concepts and their relations 


_ Stating this another way, “the clniinn of the laws ehudanin to the data of observation _ 


7 is one of probability. The more > facts are in agreement with the inferences from a law, the 
4 


higher the probability of the law becomes,” H. Jeffreys, Scientific Method, 9, Cambridge, 1931. 
See R. V. Bowers, “An Analysis of the Problem of Validity,” 4mer. Sociol. Rev., Feb. 
E. Blumberg, “The Nature of of Philosophic Analysis,” Of Science, vol. 2, 
21In the previous examples of Euclid’s geometry and Newton’s physics, these virtuosi_ 
suttvened this task for the unorganized or poorly organized generalizations of their day. “By | 
inductions from numerous astronomical observations made by Tycho Brahe and himself, 
Kepler discovered the three familiar laws called by his name, namely, (a) that the planets 
move in elliptic orbits which have the sun for one of their foci, (b) that the velocity ofaplanet 
is such that the radius vector sweeps out equal areas in equal periods of time, (c) that the - 
‘squares of the’ periodic times of any two planets are proportional to the cubes of their mean 
_ distances from the sun. These three laws appeared to be quite independent of each other. But © L 
‘Newton systematized them all in the more comprehensive theory of celestial gravitation. He 4 
showed that they could all be deduced from the one law that the planets tend to move toward — 
each other with a force varying directly with the product of their masses and indirectly with — 
“the square of the distances between them.” Ency. Brit. 14th ed. article on “‘Scientific Method.” 
erie in general does not begin with precise measurement any more than with clear 


xact ideas. It begins rather with hazy ideas and inexact measurements, but greater ac- 
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IGURE 2. ‘Diacrammaric REPRESENTATION OF THE Postut LATE ‘TREATMENT 
OF as Sees GENETICALLY* 


ptttte 


B. ‘B. Early Organization 


_ * In diagrams A, B, and C of Figure 2, the unbroken arrows represent logical relations and i hy 


the broken arrows represent empirical relations. The base line is the empirical world. Dia-_ 
_ gram A shows the science as consisting of unorganized factual generalizations (Ei ---~-E,). | 
3 In diagram B, all of these eenge E, and E; have become logically organized with uhm 
to higher generalizations (Fi - - Hy). These H’s also provide implications (hi « - + hm) which 4 
are not found among the existing E’s, and these constitute a fund of hypotheses for experi- 
In diagram C, basic elements (P: - - - - Px) have been postulated which 1 embrace most of - 
the elements. The H’s now become rationally grounded theorems 
— (Ti + + -Ty) of the science. All * the E’s of diagrams A and B (except E,) are part of the sys- 
tem, as are many new E’s (E, - - - Eq) and Enyp). The +++ Ex) grouprepre- 
"sents the h’s of diagram B that been experimentally verified, and hie * Enyp) 
group represents inductive generalizations appearing since oe B ors There are, however, 
_many implications of the theory which await verification [h, - - - + h,], and several new in- 
ductive generalizations which await logical inclusion Engel 
- The unbroken arrows in Figure 2 are not intended to + logical relationships as as 


Figure 1, but merely the general direction of these relationships. Se. 


_ become clearer, and a logically related body of verified theory takes form s a 
WwW hat we are saying is that science in the past has proceeded * from a 
= inductive stage to that of greater deductive system.” This process | 


curacy is introduced and indeed made ‘possible by the ideal of scientific system. 
Cohen, op. cit.,95. 


Einstein’ s reorganization of the of physics, for example. (See Figure aC.) 
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aaa illustrated of spectroscopy fom 
Angstrom’ s descriptive ndliiia of the hydrogen spectrum in 1851 to Bohr 
synthesis in 1913.7 * Likewise, in chemistry, ‘ ‘Dalton’s atomic hypothesis 
and Avogadro’s law as to the equality of the number of molecules in equal ; 
volumes of gases transformed chemistry from a mere descriptive natural 
_ history into the beginnings of a deductive science. _ (The introduction of 
accurate weighing and volumetric measurement made this possible. ) Chem- 


istry became more deductive when Mendelyeev discovered the periodic 
~ Jaw connecting all the elements and enabling us to predict the discovery of 
others, but this law “itself was in turn transformed from an empirical or _ 
“inductive o one into a . grounded or or rational one when it was deduced from 
Moseley’s law, which connects the various atomic weights with the general 
: theory of physics.”?” If this has been the course of the history of science, = 


Mo and if the basic nature of deductive system is known, then i it Is the duty of 


every serious group of scientists in the twentieth | century, ‘to pursue their — 
work with this perspective and this object : firmly in mind. ae 
- Application to ‘Social ‘Science. In suggesting the need for conceptual 
"integration it in social science one must answer three questions. First, grant- 
- ing its ultimate necessity, is it not too early to begin? Second, how should 
we start? Third, what important i implications does it have for our field? 

oa ‘The first « question, “Is it not too > early to begin?” is rather ‘meaningless. . 


‘The history of science reveals that searching theoretical analysis is as 
‘pertinent at all times as careful empirical research. The two are ae 
- phases of of ‘scientific activity and are handicapped if pursued alone. e. Iti is io 
to begin whenever research, used in its broadest sense, has succeeded in 
- extracting s some generalizations from its field of observation. rl 
Our answer to the second question is as , follows. Since the final object i isa 
logically organized body of verified generalizations, the problem is to : 
4 
secure, on n the one hand, a fund of established empirical findings, and, on _ 
he the other hand, logical tools by which these elements of sociological kn knowl- 
‘edge n may y be integrated. The former will involve much painstaking research 
into our two available sources: research reports and “original theoretical 
treatises. _ The rather formidable mass of theoretical systems and 
7 __ Sociologies are not explicit logical structures, nor are many of of their — 
‘supported by formal verification. They are personal structures, es, dependent 
- for their r status primarily upon what intuitional comparability or teacher- 
i pupil se sequences exist among members of the s sociological public. The equally 
a formidable mass of projects produced under more formal conditions pre- 
4 sents difficulties as great. Few social researchers draw empirical generaliza- 
tions from their data, or state the scientific “biases’* under which they 


Cohen, op. op. Cit., 120-121. 
Cohen, op. cit., 119; see also, 277- 277-278. 
_ “Bias” is used here to cover any conceptual predisposition that influences the selection 
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work, The dominant methodological folkways, in n encouraging “restraints 
in 1 conceptual matters, | have led to the displacement of generalizations drawn 
7 
the data by summaries of the data, and to the naive and fallacious belief 


that research can and must be undertaken without scientific predisposi- i 


" In spite of this unsystematic > heritage of theory a and research, ,it must be 


the basis for | any serious attempt to develop a a nucleus of scientific social 
theory. Indeed, its s existence is is of itself a : compelling argument | for the neces- 
‘sity y of such i integration. . The task ee empirical findings : from these 4 


residuum of the recognized social thinkers; second, a census- enking of 
-generalizations arising from research; and third, a comparison of these two 
basic groups of findings for common elements. The result of this comparison 
should be a nucleus of generalizations having both intuitive and formal — 
research support, and su subsidiary aici of generalizations having one one 
variety of support or the other. 
_ As to the variety of logic or siilaamina to be u used for the i integration 
of these findings, 1 we shall make certain suggestions. The « conspicuous suc- 
cess of physicists with the quantitative : mathematical systems has led many 
to the conclusion that these are the only ones worth considering. Recent 
work in logic and | mathematics, however, has dev developed a number of 
alternate s systems, among them being the various symbolic logics a and such | 
qualitative 1 mathematics a as naeeney: Since all such 1 systems exist st independ- a 


aids to conceptual integration,*° the choice must be made on the basis of _ 
‘utility. A mathematics useful in the advanced phase of science, e.g., . 
‘modern phy sics, may be completely useless ir in the earlier r stages s of scientific 
‘integration. It is the task of the theoretical scientist to experiment with the E 


‘systems which seem relevant, without preconceptions from other 


Dewey, “Context and Th Thought,” Unio. of Calif. Publ. is in 2 Phil., vol. 12, no. 3, , 1931. 


Hz. Poincaré, op. cit., 129, “It is often said experiments must be made without a preconceived 
‘idea. That is impossible. Not only would it make all experiment barren, but that would be 
‘attempted which could not be done. Every one carries in his mind his own conception of the — 
world, of which he cannot so easily rid himself. We must, for instance, use language, and our 
‘language is made up only of preconceived ideas and cannot be otherwise. Only these are un- 7 
conscious preconceived ideas, a thousand times more dangerous than the others.” Ency. Brit., 7 
14th ed., article on “Scientific Method,” “For observation not guided by ideas is blind just — 4 
as ideas not tested by observation are empty.” H. Vaihinger, Philosophy of As If, London, 1925, 
“The wise man is not he who avoids hypotheses, but he who asserts the most probable, and 
who knows best how to estimate the degrees of their probability.” (Quotation from A. Lange.) 
_ 30 The reader is referred to Professor Cohen’s analysis of this problem in Reason and Na-— 
¥ ture, 173-182. Social scientists could well read the whole of this chapter on the “Nature of 


_ Mathematics.” The logics are, unfortunately, i ina ales well formulated stage than the mat mathe- 
matical systems. 
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= "science, the qualitative nature of our generalizations should direct us at. 


conceptual integration is seriously handicapped until our 
are stated in quantitative form i is fallacious and stultifying. It is much more = 
Pry that useful q quantitative description will not be possible u until our 
qualitative scientific language has been clarified and extended, to 
accomplish this the relevant logical equipment must be utilized. 
Such experimental work j is nota task for the logical amateur. Training i 
_ | field should be required of social scientists, as training in quantitative 
_mathematics i is required of physicists. The history of science shows that as 

; ae science begins to play i its conceptual gi game openly and above 
experiences greatly increased returns, but playing this game 


- openly i in social science at the present time means intensive labor by trained — = 
men to unravel the tangled intuitions and fragmentary generalizations — - 
lying i in the conceptual ‘ “kitchen- middens” that are our research projects i 


and theoretical treatises. This does not mean that we shall reach our first 
set of postulates immediately o or that they can can be obtained by sheer sel 7 


7 cal labor, but it does mean that we can begin setting the - stage for them by 


_ The third question, ““W hat implications will such con conceptual i integration 7 
= for social research?” can now be : answered. The most obvious and — 


far-reaching implication is that the science will become organized intoa 
. _ more united front than has been the case in the current natural history 
= phase. Conceptual clarity reduces factional barriers i in three ways. In ie 


first place, it shows that most points at issue are questions of emphasis 
- gather than principle. One group emphasizes observational precision but 
‘persists in 1 untenable but assumed ‘ ‘therapeutic” attacks on the rationality 
_which makes such precision possible. Another group stresses the roleof 
"creative imagination or intuition in science, but persists in similar attacks | 
on the possibility of that observational precision which makes creative _ = 
imagination more than an exercise in intuitive witchcraft. eo 
__ In the second place, the demand for scientific system focuses our atten- 7 7 
7 ‘tion upon the scientific language that transmits ; our empirical findings or. 
a our imaginative insights to each other, and by so doing aids us in seeing | 
that our disputes are often due to an inadequate symbolism. Without 
serious consideration of this component of knowledge, both insight and = - 
observation must remain, to a considerable extent, | private matters.¥ 
__ Conceptual integration will, in the third place, increase the pertinence — 
fo one man’s work for another’s. The current compulsive emphasis o on the - 
Pe empirical world has led many of us to search primarily for“ i 
Tt is our personal that the sym logics | the gre greater renter promis. 


ae G. A. Lundberg has pioneered this wine of view in sociology, as he has as championed otk other » 
modern trends in scientific thinking. 
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empirical fields or to produce personally built scales. To test the conclusions | 
or scales of others is not in our - tradition, perhaps necessarily sc so at present 
because there are so few determinate conclusions tc to test and so few ‘Scales — 
that make sufficient sense to attract us. With emphasis on an integrated 
scientific system of social | laws, and i its correlative set of research techniques, : 
the activity of ‘most workers would assume a professional inter- personal 
relevance that is now largely lacking. The tremendous power of concerted 7 
action n following theoretical formulations is seen throughout the history of | 
science. In recent times, the atomic theory, the germ theory, the gene a 


7 
theory, non- Euclidean geometry, non-Aristotelian logic and quantum 7 


theory are some of the major examples. ria oe 


The second major implication of a postulate treatment - of theory wd 

‘edge that. experimentation usually involves both an and 

cal observational controls.* The hypothesis asserts what will t be observed 

under certain conditions and the technical controls attempt to fulfill these 
conditions so the hypothesis can be tested. ed. An understanding of of ‘expe 


tation involves, therefore, the conditions necessary for the existe 


deduced from the existing body of eae. The determinateness © or clarity 
‘of the hypotheses, and hence the conviction that the experiments based 
upon them will carry, depends upon the clarity of their scientific language, 
and this in turn depends upon a degree of conceptual integration of the © 
‘science and the breadth of its empirical base. Hence, until the postulate 
_ treatment of scientific theory is is begun, hypotheses can be little more than - = 


_unsystematic hunches, shrouded in the somewhat personal language of 


their authors. Contrary to popular belief, the mortality of such hunches is a 
@ high to give them a prominent role in science. Most profitable hunches 
are intellectual flights from some sort t of ‘integrated base. 


of measurement, are dundee upon logical scientific on ee have 


already discussed this elsewhere.® The. thermometer, for example, i is pos- 


Jn current odie, the problem of experimentation is generally seen primarily as one 


of enchastesl controls for observation. In Stebbings’ 4 Modern Introduction to Logic, “Hy- 
pothesis’ is rightly given an equally important place. ‘Experiment is deliberate observation in 
_ the light of a definite expectation as to what will be observed. In this sense, all observation of 
“facts that have been deduced from a given hypothesis is experimenting . . . . Sometimes, 
; _ however, the “‘fact’”’ that the scientist wants to observe will not present itself unless he <a 
_ it happen. Then he deliberately arranges the conditions in which it wiil happen, if his expecta- 

_ tions are not mistaken. It has become usual to confine the word ‘ experiment’ to such deliber- 
ate observation under conditions deliberately arranged by the observer. ... But from the 
_ logical point of view we must recognize that there is experiment wherever there is deliberate 

_ observation of expected results. . ” (301 ff.) See also Footnote 29, and A. Wolf, Essentials — 
of Scientific Method, 15, New York, 1928. 
V. Bowers, “An Analysis of the Problems of Validity,” Amer, Sociol. Rev., Feb. 1936. 
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sible wr the stating that something called “heat” expands 
substances more tl than others. ‘Thus, the greater expansibility of 
mercury than glass is used to . provide a a means of controllin —holding 
relatively c constant—one variable in a complex physical situation. W ‘ithout — 
i _ the theory, the scale of measurement would be impossible, even n though we 
_ readily admit that the scale, i in its s turn, h helps to improve | the theory. ae 7 
Hence if experimentation depends upon hypotheses and observational 
aie and these depend upon logical system i in science, it is clear pony 
one of the great implications of postulate treatment is the possibility o fa 
In conclusion, we wish to predict that social science is facing a methodo- 
logical reorientation as important as the empirical research movement < 


the ‘past. two decades. The substitution of with its attendant 


“past, has not been an unmixed blessing. As scientific ‘shock troops’ it may 
have performed its | duty ‘efficiently, but the time is overdue to utilize 
_ logically controlled thought as an ally and help resolve the conceptual | 
"confusion that is evident on every hand. By integrating research. findings 
and establishing a basis for the ‘cooperation of the researcher and the 


= social science will enter the mature e phase of scientific achieve- 


Great to such scientific integration from proper recog- 
az nition of its importance by the Society. Our present Division on Social Theory should be | 
reoriented to include this activity as well as historical scholarship. The writer hopes to estab- _ 
' lish a Laboratory for Empirical Social Theory at the University of Rochester, ultimately 
_ looking towards an experimental research program based upon the theoretical activities oy ll 
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PRESENT STATUS: OF THE CULTURAL 
LAG HYPOTHESIS 


Joun H. = 
Indiana University 
HE PROBLEM. The “cultural lag” ” hypothesis ha: has enjoyed a popularity _ 


experienced by few other c concepts. Not since Sumner launched his 
“folkways,”’““mores,.’ "and “ethnocentrism” has a term been so -gen- 

wie adopted and so patly applied. Unlike the Sumnerian concepts, cul- 
tural lag has been subjected to such criticism that some may be ready to 
abandon the term with the same celerity with which it was embraced. a 

These disputations do not however argue the abandonment of this 

valuable concept, but they are due primarily to its loose employment. 
Anyone who fondly retains his foreign | language,! who doesn’t believe in 

divorce,” who bakes his own bread, or who is slow to accept the techno- : 

logical improvements of his business competitor,‘ these are all “‘in lag.” 


Circumstances su ‘such as the c congested condition of the streets,® the regular | 


and have been uncritically classified under that omnibus rubric. These and 


other cases range all the way from observable, repetitive occurrences, meas- 
ured with a certain amount of accuracy, to instances in which the “lag” 
serves merely as an ethnocentric pronouncement, an n opprobrious epithet of 
an enthusiastic liberal missionizing for a new cause. . To clarify the — 
it will be necessary to differentiate the situations to which the term is being 
a applied. Analysis of its actual usage will reveal that there are at least three 


general acceptance, scores of other cas cases, are also “evidences of lag” 


different types of lag, each based on different assumptions, and each one 
distinctive in validity and application. One type, the “ spurious” lag will be 
differentiated from the “true” lags because of its dubious validity. a : 
7 Spurious Lag. By far the most commonly employed type of lag refers 
the hypothesis of the varying rates of change of two different culture 
ategories. This differential rate is presumably the cause of maladjustment _ 


or friction which produces unrest and disorganization . Now, in order to — 
stablish a differential rate of change, either the rates of movement must 
be co a or the gap between the two related categories must * 
urable. Let us examine the possibility of these two ee 


EE. E. Eubank, The — ie 369- 370, New York, 1932. 
2 


R. Mowrer, The Family, 254, Chicago, 1932. 
Eubank, op. cit., 369-370. 


4R. M. Maclver, Society, 469-. ~470, New York, 1937: 
5 Maclver, op. cit., 469-470. 
* F. S. Chapin, Contemporary ear 30-31, New ¥ York, 1935. 
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STATUS OF ‘THE CULTURAL LAG HYPOTHESIS 321 
al Categories Not Commensurable. The differential rate, in the type of lag 


a here analyzed, is not subject to check or measurement independent of the 


a i which originally defined 1 it. The i imputation of lag, then, is a piece 


_ of the Bible by the presence » of miracles and the e existence of authority for 
these by the Biblical declarations. Rates of change imply m | 
a. _ measurement implies comparison with a common standard. Since there is 
no common standard by which one can compare, for example, the rate of 
industrial changes and the divorce 1 rate, these items are incommensurable 
and their “differential rates” are, strictly speaking, fictitious. Is it, for 


example an evidence of lag if industrial indexes double while divorce 
increases only by 25 percent? There is, then, no measure of this unequal 


"Tate of change except the degree of unrest subjectively experienced by the 
- observer who uses the concept. This unrest will obviously vary with the 
_ person. W hen, and if, however, there is sufficient unanimity | or consensus 
- an articulate group on the approximate degree of unrest, then the ‘lag”’ 

7 attains a certain general acceptance, and we feel that we can say for exam-_ 

ple , that abolition of child labor is overdue, and that city planning” is 
Tagging after development in transportation; but this is purely a judgement 
and is not binding upon a possible minority who judge otherwise. “ele 

‘The Time-Gap Not Measurable. Any gap must of course be a measure a - 

distance between two related points. In the spurious lag, this relationship 

can not be objectively established. To be sure, dates can be established, as 

_ has been done in the case of the accident rate and compensation legislation,” : : 

but the fixing of these dates does not automatically establish the lag, ee 

iti is still an ethical judgment on which employer and employee could dis- 
agree that the second date should have occurred earlier. If unrest is the 
evidence inquiry on “whose unrest” ’ discloses the subjectivity of 
of | prevalent uses of this spurious lag is in the realm of the 
family. Family ethics assertedly lags behind technological advance. It has > 
_ been generally alleged that the “family has not as yet worked out a satis- 
factory adjustment to this situation. ” But by what standard can one assert 
that, since for example, 13 percent of the married women are ‘gainfully 
* a and that one-third to one-half of the college students are women, - 
the family is lagging and that our current theories of domestic duties of 
; women are obsolete? In fact, it may be quite: as plausibly argued that it is 
_ industry which is in lag, since there are > probably m more women who would F 
like to earn an independent living in our commercial world than industry 
_ can absorb, and that it is industry which ° ‘has not yet worked out a satis 
factory adjustment to the situation.” One > might also argue | that since many 
women enjoying higher education, or that one out of six is 
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released from the marriage bond, that the family i is changing just one rt 
rapidly a as is industry and technology and perhaps « even too rapidly. » Cer. 
tainly some feminist activities must be kept in reserve against the time 


: when technology v will have made still more inroads upon th the function. of the 


there is no ochnentodaed unit of measurement which t tells us that it i. 
losing s them too slowly. Nor is there an evident point in the st stream of in 
dustry and in the family between which the gap can be measured. The mere — : 
declaration that the “disorganization of the modern family (is) evidence 


between the material conditions of modern life and the rules, regula. 
tions, and ideals governing marriage relations” Sis s merely | the reflection of 
a liberal domestic ideology, and not an objective fact. An ethical lag can ; 


be established only by an ethical ‘standard. 

‘Sources of the Illusion o Cultural ‘Lag. Much o of the plausibility of these =: 
‘spurious lags is due to the simple fact that the reader and writer share the =f ; 
same ethnocentric bias. Hence he frequently fails to bring the — — 
which could be furnished by a person of opposite social convictions. __ 7 


One source of this illusion of the certainty of lag arises from the fact Poa a 
‘ such a technological change as industrialization, for example, in the | _ 
of the family, impinges unequally upon different members of —— i 
Persons in Middletown might be less affected by this process than the _ 
‘mercialized city of New York, but more affected than the rural areas which of 
are isolated from such industrial ‘streams. The he application of lag has ot 


always taken cogr cognizance ce of this cultural heterogeneity. Instead of s saying 
the lags” after a more 


= the lag it would be necessary to consider the exact penal a 
interaction between the lagging i institution anc and its pace-setter and then to 


establish a norm of adjustment or integration of that degree of i impinge- 
“ment behind which the family now lags. The necessities of « community a 


cooperation »n of all families and the fact that legislation i in the heterogeneous A 
area sanctions only a limited number of adjustments, usually determined _, 
the dominant interest group, may obscure these motley social interests. 


our most recent modifications in attitudes retroactive and make invidious 
references to those more isolated segments of society that have not been so 

mobile as we, even though they may be ¢ geographically | proximate. Actually, 
therefore, there is no objective evidence of lag between industry and the 


a In making our own liberal adjustment we, therefore, are likely to make 


le 
in decades to come he sure the tamilv is losing funcriogns hit _ 
= 
F 
) ? 
—_— _ There are, of course, many gradations of this impingement and interac- __ | 
| > tion of the family and industry. Different families do respond differently, | 7 
— 


STATI ‘URAL LAG HYPOTHESIS 
t there a ‘discrepancy | standards between different families 


Other instances of Spurious lag could cited Since’ there is 


lumber 1 may other events m intervene. to 
the superfluity of f reforestation. Reforestation, may, therefore, 
prove not to be in lag after exploitation. W hat now seems to be a lag, 

finally may be acceptable, for we "we may modify our conception of a problem 
approve. normal what previously had been undesirable. 
_ The application of some ¢ of our values es to the. Hopi Indians of Arizona also 
represents the application ofa a foreign standard. Undoubtedly the Pueb- 
los were as content to carry water up their hill, as we are to wear overcoats 
‘instead of mor moving to Florida. Here is even a case of alleged lag without the a 
accompanying disorganization among the Hopi. 
_ a Hypothesis of Minimal Disorganization. The theory of lag is also vulner- 
_ able in its practical implications, namely, that if the lag is closed a s 
a zation will disappear, and if the lag had not occurred, disorganization would — 
hot have arisen. We read, for example, that child labor should have _ 
abolished earlier, should have begun some ‘time ago and 


compensation legislation arrived ‘fifty years too late." Even if one for i 


P moment assumes consensus on the existence of the lag asa ‘causal factor in 
disorganization, the designation of such a lag still oversimplifies the relation _ 

: between cultural traits by ignoring the involvement of the lagging element 7 

: with other culture traits with which it is presumably not in lag. oil 

ua Our c culture is so interwoven in tendencies and interests that it is i it im 

- conceivable, but inevitable that closing the lag frequently produces 7 
disorganization than it eliminates. have, it is true, produced 
_ motor cars by the million until our streets are So congested that we cannot 
Sap 

utilize them to the fullest advantage. 12 If one should attempt to close this | 


_ “lag” by widening the streets by razing valuable property, one would 


undoubtedly cause more consternation than such a policy would allay, 


a Further, the introduction of any ameliorative device, such as social legisla- 
_. tion or anti-accident legislation, would disturb the adjustment of what i is 7 
_ probably the majority who share only : slightly i in the disorganization and 
who would not derive any immediate / advantage from such — : 


ments.’ ” The « concept of lag tends to set up an exclusive relationship 
"between the pace-setter and the lagging element, while the corresponding — 


readjustment can not be insulated from ential interests. alleviae 


ow, F, cit. , 210-213. 
Ogburn, op. cit., 252- — 
4 Ogburn, op. cit., 245; 209-210; 236. _ 
Maclver, op. cit., 469-470. 
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tion of the lag of the few may result in the « disorganization of the ma many. The 
inference that the lag ought to be closed i ignores, therefore, the fact — 
ilinear, but carry multiple ramifications, and 
again es establishes the e subjectively referential character of the lag 
2 One n may therefore be driven to ‘the conclusion that the e present so so-called 


the closing of i it, , without consideration of secondary involvements, would 


tion, which probably can be defended as well as, but not more easily than, 
_ the conventional ‘ ‘lag,” ‘is that, in any given st state of society, there tends to 
be a minimum of into consideration the prevalent 


Technology as Pace-setter. The pace- setting function of 


3 also been one of mn most persistent doctrines frequently reiterated in the Py 


seems to veer heck and forth between the slogans that “ necessity is el 
‘mother of invention” and “invention is the mother of necessity.’ ’ Today 
there seems to be an insistence on the effects of invention and technology 
on social attitudes which suggests the pace-setting role of technology. But, 
fundamentally, this issue may be nothing more than the hen and egg prob- 
lem. There is no reason to believe that, practically or theoretically, one 
category is exclusively prior to the other. Technology is preceded today, as — 
always, by the mores of inventiveness and free inquiry, by desires for status. 
and for pecuniary or other prestige, and by social needs for more effective 
transportation and communication to fulfill cultural objectives and nal 
tional al opportunities. The fact that we are machine- minded does n not exclude _ 
the causative influence of these non-mechanical factors. 


This prerequisite encouragement to technology differs in intensity at 


_ conception of either ideas or technology. 1 The illusion of the > pace-setting 


role of technology perhaps. arises out of the fact that every invention pro- 
duces by-products which had not been ‘planned « or foreseen by the cultural 
element which initiated it. Thus, increase in automobile registration pro- 
duces traffic hazards which will revise our conceptions of private rights in. 
traffic that differ from those of the horse and buggy age; commercial over-_ 
production brings congestion of the market which may revise our theory of 


= ‘It has therefore become the sociologic fashion to emphasize the 


disorganizing effect of mechanical inventions, as though they intruded, 


ey and unbidden, in a stable world, that had no unsatisfied wants. - 


te _ 18 A. P. Herman, “An Answer to Criticism of the Lag Concept.”” Amer. F. Sociol., 43: 444 — 

ff, Nov. 1937. Also Read Bain, “Technology and State + cl Amer. Sociol. Rev., Dec. 

1937, 860. J. W. Woodard, “‘A "New Classification of Culture and a Rest a Restatement of the Culture z 


Lag Th Amer. Sociol. Reo., 1936, 8 102, 
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‘different periods but is nevertheless present, for there is no immaculate _ 


| 


bring still greater disorganization. This hypothesis of minimal se ll 
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a4 * a matter of fact, an sane: is usually an organizing g agent as well. 7 


“4 For every new standard 1 It Sets, and for bg de new want it creates, ‘it satis- 


= some "previously 


as ; the search for other ; ules origins. At am any given time shes pace- setting 
role se seems to be designated by one’ 's momentary individual interests. . Such 
a line of reasoning may, o of course, be used to destroy the validity of med 
original di dichotomy of technology versus non-material [culture. 
Te summarize. The cases of lag cited in the previous i _ 
‘nominated ‘ “spurious lags” because: (1) the differential Tates of ‘movement — 
oof two categories of culture cannot be subject to measurement since the 7 
elements are incommensurable; (2) the fact of lag cannot be objectively 
established; (3) ‘the “lag” is an ethnocentric pronouncement applied to _ 
another culture area to which it is irrelevant; (4) the lag may be spurious 
in the sense that it will disappear, not by readjusting, but by redefinition 
of the problem; (5) the concept, as popularly used, has oversimplified the 
social process by neglecting the many other culture strands which are - 
involved in its closing. The hypothesis cannot therefore be acted upon to — a 
_ exclusion of consideration for its involvements. The so-called techno-— 
a logical and non-material culture traits, insofar as they are distinct, do not _ 
a have a uniform lead-lag relation but are mutually interactive. Se 
- True > Lag. W hen the lag is established not by personal or r class social 
philosophy, but by the observed history of the behavior of the phenomena 
: in question, the lag may be called a “true” lag. The norm or standard, in 
J such cases, may be derived from objective observation, binding upon all 


‘others w who use the same methods of observation and measurement. Two | 
_ types of true lag are here differentiated, and for want of better terminology — 
labelled ‘ ‘delayed responses,’ and ‘competitive lags.” Although less 
frequently employed in sociological literature than the “ spurious lag,” a 
_ instances of true lag are fully as numerous. “True” lags a are so called be- 
cause: (1) the gap can be measured, and therefore the lag ca can be e factually 
‘established; (2) the ‘ethnocentric element, which plays so prominent a part 


in the spurious: lag, is eliminated. 


— 


— 
ot 


oan Delayed Response. The most easily identifiable lags occur in cases cies - 


have not “ordinarily | been classified as “cultural” lags, but are mentioned — 
here primarily because they offer the cleanest pattern of a “true” lag. Such 
lags a are of the type of the retarded ‘effect on death rates, birth rates and 
other vital | processes by depressions and other cyclical They 


Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, 551-557, New York, 1928. 
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are, in effect, delayed responses and are very objectively 3 
because: (1) they are repetitive, and therefore (2) have predictive value; ro! 


-effect relationship between the pace-setter and the lagging 


the cause 

elements are fairly well established by repeated observations. There isno 
desire” to close the gap because no ethical value attaches to this lag. It _ 

simply i is true that the death rate lags behind certain economic : phenomena - 


For that reason, and others, this lag may not merit the ¢ nai of 
“ ‘cultural” for it does not correspond to the original qualifications of that 
phenomenon. The two elements are not necessarily i in different categories i 
of culture, nor is there any necessary suggestion of disorganization which __ 
the “‘lag” is designed to explain. On the contrary, here is a case which does _ 
not involve any conscious maladjustment. Students of economic and social 


statistics had preempted the term in this connotation for some time and i E 


~ isa question whether a more drastic distinction « of terminology i is desirabl 
_ Another form of lag is similiar to the preceding in that it is repetitive, 
evinces a cause and effect relationship and has predictive values. This class. 
_ differs, however, from the preceding illustrations in that the lag i is accom- 
panied by disorganization, i.e., there is a tension which it is considered _ 
desirable to alleviate by closing the lag even though it may not be possible ; 
to do so. However, the measurement of the lag does not depend upon this _ 
- desire. A good illustration is the gap of one to sixteen years between the 
occurrence of new viewpoints and discoveries and their ‘appearance in 
_ secondary texts.!5 Such a customary lag is ‘nevitable and the > knowledge of 
iti is of undoubted importance in educational administration. The lag may 
even be desirable asa waiting period to determine significant events. Other - 
"instances are e the lag « of 1 wages after prices, and the lag of county government | 
after federal trends.'® At first view, the last named instance may not appear 
to belong i in this class. However, it has occured repeatedly that « county — 
government has lost its functions to the larger governmental unit, and o 


— 


predictably would lose out again, even though the measurement of this lag. 
may bea little more difficult than in the other illustrations. The important a 
characteristic of this lag i is that it ‘can be measured without | ‘reference to “a 
the tension which accompanies it. 


g - Competitive Lag. The third type of phenomenon to which the concept of | 7 


9 “lag” has been applied does not involve a cause and effect relationship. In 


4 the previous ; classification, business cycles may may be said to cause a fluctua- 7 
tion in vital rates; ‘rising prices drag with them compensatory rises in wages. a 
The relation of two units, however, that find themselves in a ‘competitive - ; 
§ situation produces a different type of lag, as for example, the pupil in school 


: who lags behind the standard of his class, | the . marginal factory manager _ 
Chapin, op. cit., 130-131. 
1s Recent Social Trends, 176-177, New York. 1933. 
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_ STATUS OF THE CULTURAL LAG 
who loses out by not — the pace with the more progressive — 
a = 17 the death rates of negroes that lag behind those of the white groups.!*- 

- Although the time element is not absent, we do not attempt to measure it. 7 
4 Such a lag is primarily « descriptive of a given relation between two units of 

the same cultural category. The pace-setter does not “cause” the lag; the - 

concept is not necessarily used for ' predictive purposes. This lag merely _ 


indicates a : failure to attain certain norms set t by the c conventions of society. 


disparity between a norm and a given achievement, and would therefore . 
include the “territorial lag” of Bossard.'® Such a lag may | or may not be. 

accompanied by social unrest like the preceding one. 
_ This discussion is not to imply that the “ “spurious” ” lag is to be eradicated ; 
from sociological concepts. It is still a convenient “fiction” of some diagnos- 7 
‘tic value, for it reflects attitudes which themselves are aiid data and may 
be accepted as legitimate when a certain consensus of opinion has been 

-_reached. Nor is the spurious lag based on repeated observation of analogous — 

social for its This is, not unjustifiable, 
the unrest tends to disappear when the lag is closed, even though the 
“readjustment” creates unrest in others. It is still true, therefore, that the 
spurious lag begins when and where the observer thinks it does and for = 


two persons is this point identical. 


_ True lag has no such limitations. It is therefore more rigorously “_ 
ly ihe, being repetitive, amenable to measurement, and useful in prediction. 
i In reality, the two types of lag are totally different concepts, both are — 


useful and valuable, but both require the exercise of discrimination. The 


7 _ spurious lag is likely to be the victim of the fallacy of misplaced <n 
. ness, while the value of the true lag i is likely to be limited to a secondary 
trait, ie., its ethical implications. 


— 18 Charles S. Johnson, The Negro in American Civilization, 141-142, New York, 1930. 
"J. H. S. and id Social al Problems, ‘113, New York, 1938. 
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“ow THE AMOUNT OF ERROR 
SOCIOLOGICAL DATA 


Tomas . McCo 


owt HAs long been cu customary among engineers to accompany the results. 
_ of the their tests with a conservative estimate of the “ margin of error,” or 
“margin of safety,” that should be allowed. Otherwise, when their rec- 
“ommendations are followed, serious accidents and heavy losses are apt to” 
occur. Although ¢ one expects larger errors in social than in | physical data, 
_ sociologists have not yet adopted | this practise. Recently the writer ex 
amined at random over one hundred research reports in various fields o! of 
3 ‘sociology t! that have; appeared during t the past three or four years, a and found — 
only t two or three that mentioned any estimate » of the total amount of error 
in the results. There i is very evident a tendency to display techniques of 
‘manipulating data, but little inclination to show the accuracy of the data a 
manipulated. Under these conditions, the readers of sociological studies are 
‘not unreasonable when they express an attitude of skepticism toward the _ a 4 


elaborate precision of some of t the statistical techniques, borrowed fr from 


‘the: field of careful biological and agricultural experimentation, that are 


frequently | applied to social data of doubtful character. 
These prev ailing mores of our craft are no doubt associated with the cir- 
cumstances that i it is not t customary to repeat sociological i investigations in 
4 ‘comparable w ways, , that our research methods are often too inexact to dis- 
cover even large errors, and that so little practical use has been made of | 


sociological research ti to date that gross errors lead t to no recognizable dis- 


how ever, is beginning to > challenge the role of sociology in ina 
muddled world, and to expect more from it. As this public grows more in- 
“4 clined to apply our results in dealing with important current problems ae 
_ society, we will find it more indispensable to know the approximate amount _ 7 
_ of error in them and to keep it within bounds. More painstaking methods of 
investigation will then be forced upon us, and the mores of applied socio-— 


logical research will become more like those of engineering, however unwel-_ 


this may be to many contemporary sociologists. 
A review of the best known American literature concerned with methods" 
- social research, including mathematical statistics, shows that the prob- 2 
~ lem of estimating the total amount of error in data has received slight . 


emphasis by our -methodologists. 1 A chief reason for this s * be that 


For see L undberg, Social Research; Bernard, ed., The Fields a and Methods of 
G _ Sociology; Odum and Jocher, Introduction to Social Research; Fry, Technique of Social Investi- 


gation; Chaddock, Principles and Methods of Statistics; White, Social Statistics; etc. 
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practical rather than mathematical and in nature. Deter- 
- mination: of the accuracy of findings is first a question 0 of funds and time, — 
and is tied up with administrative policies, such as the pressure for q quan- 
ity production exerted by the directors of some of our agricultural experi- 
ment stations. With this there ere goes a severe ta tax on the researcher’s s ingenu- 
ity and originality, a and particularly on h his reputation; because the avoid-— -_ 
_ 4 ance of gross errors in social investigation is extremely difficult, and it a 
_ often appeared preferable tok know nothing about 1 them | than to discover 
- their presence and admit to superiors inability to get rid of them within the — 
- ; imposed limits of time a and expense. Beyond this, the problem at present 
7 is largely one of persistent effort on the part of the researcher, although an 


increasing n number of are certain to 
2 


fenton, who has already done promising practical and theoretical para 
on the subject.? “If we do not know of the existence of biassed errors, which _ 
in reality pervade. our estimates,” writes | Bowley, “there i is no remedy; if 
we know them, we are likely to obtain more accuracy by the most erroneous 
a corrections for them than by neglecting them... . In the nature of things, 
__ when we are dealing with errors we do not know their magnitude; the most , 
can know is their nd possible extent. We might estimate, for 
y instance, the percentage of unemployed in a certain year as 4.5, and add, 
from information in our possession (coming from a study of wage bills or _ 


the reports of relief agencies), that we considered this to be within 5 of 
- the fact; we should then write the number 4.5 +.5, meaning that the error 
in the estimate as defined above was unlikely to be more than .5/4.5=1/9, 
or II percent, the corresponding absolute error being .5. In such a case 
we can also give definite limits. The Percentage employ ed must lie between 

. oand 100; and if we could actually enumerate I percent « of the working- 

a class as out of work, and also 92 percent as in work, we should } know that _ 
the number required was between 1.0 and 8.0 percent, and the - 


error in our estimate, 4.5, was 3.5/4.5=7/9, or 78 percent. Even this is a 


i 


precise than the original statement, ‘the percentage is error) un 
known.’ - By further investigation we might perhaps bring the limits of 
error nearer to each o other, and decide that it was practically certain that 
_ the percentage required i was between 3-5 and 4.5; then we ought 1 to say ‘the © 


"number is of the working class, the estimate being 


his. Elements ¢ of Statistics, Ps Part L 8. 
a Bowley, op. Cit., 6th ed., 180, 181, 192. 
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talad and observed. For convenient reference, what seem to be the out. _ 
standing points | are briefly summarized below, including « errors rs due to mis 4 
t 


representativeness of sample, as well as those due to faulty measuremen 


Before | undertaking t to estimate the total amount of error in a given re 
<_ it is often advisable | to question the representativeness of the whole — 
i sampling method employec ed, , the stabi ility of the units in terms of which the - 7 } 
‘measurements are made, and the consistency of the definitions and ae : 
Errors of Measurement or Record. 1. . By definition, “ “The relative error 
in an estimate is the ratio of the difference between the estimate and the 


true value, to the estimate” 


2. Ww here ‘the ni necessary a a 2 priori information ¢ exists, s, the results of an in- 


oti in 1 this w way. The basis of the expectation n must ofc course be j justi- " 
« 


In the of. comparative ‘data, ‘the only possible 
method of finding errors of measurement or record is to repeat the measure- 
“ments, or a sufficient proportion of them. These check measurements may 


ees made with the same measuring instruments, ¢ or by other devices and — 
3 


approaches to reveal possible e errors due to a particular - method or scale. - 
A change o of personnel to find the amount of error attributable to the “per- y 
4 _Wh here differences between the original and the check measurements: 4 
are found, investigation should continue until it is 5 possible to correct the | 
err error sufficiently for the Purpose in hand by averaging ot or other estimate. 7 
5. It is not enough 1 to show a coefficient of correlation between the o1 origi- 
_nal and the check measurements, as is sometimes done. ‘The cima 


« 


There are are two known kinds of e errors of measurement or record, 
whose treatment is different: 


7 (1) Unbiassed or compensating errors. Some errors occur in opposite | 


directions, and so wholly o or partly cancel out in sums, averages, and other 
statistics. Such random errors, however, increase the value of the standard | 
deviation and “ ‘attentuate ” the correlation coefficient. _ 
Biassed_ errors, or errors in the same direction: 


of Correlation Analysis, chap. 19; Samuel A. Stouffer, “Evaluating the Effect of el : 
Measured Variables i in Partial Correlation Analysis,” 7. 4mer Amer. Statist. Assn., June, 1936. 
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Constant error. An error that remains the same from one measure 
ment to the other, as when a footrule i is ona divided, is usually 
hard to detect, but very common. In social investigation it may be due to 
. wishful thinking, to loose definition, to falsification on the part of the sub- 
jects interviewed, andsoon. 


b. Accumulative error. Some biassed errors increase from measurement a 


‘to measurement, « as when one is dealing with more and more difficult ma- 
‘terial T hus, in taking the census, it is less easy to get accurate answers to 
questions from Negroes than from Whites. 
_Trregular non- -compensating error. When measurements vary errati- 
cally, sc so that they affect sums and averages in important but unpredictable 


_ ways, the error must be estimated or eliminated in each separate measure- 


_ Apart from ingenuity and perseverance, t there i is no formula for finding 

such errors as these. W here they are suspected but not discoverable, i it may > 

ke advisable to express results i in the form of ratios, since biassed errors are” 

educed in ratios and index numbers. As Bowley puts it, * “The err error in . 

ratio’ is is approximately the the difference between the errors in its two terms. ...” : 

In social investigation ‘itis ‘especially i important to avoid misleading ac- 

curacy of statement, such as carrying « calculations based on crude data to 7 
two or three decimal places. The problem of how far not to carry significant 


- figures should invariably be solved on the conservative side, as when in 


is 
rough: population estimates running into the millions even the tens of - 


"thousands places are. given” to zeros and the hundreds of thousands are 


rounded 


a. Repre: ‘esentativeness of Sample. As statistical re result is s often bi badly 1 in error — 
~ because the sample from which it is taken is not representative of the v a 
3 verse to which the result i is applied. Small ‘Standard errors of sampling of — 
x course are no safeguard against this situation. To obtain some idea of the — 


a amount of er error “involved i ina statistic due to cause, the pos- 


a A single ak is usually a weak basis for ee the uni- 

_ verse from ¥ which it is drawn is simple and well known, , and all sampling 
- conditions are especially favorable. Probably the best assurance of repre-_ 

_ sentativeness obtainable in general is to take more than one independent 
> sample a as carefully as possible, and average the two or more e sample ‘valees 

so *0 secured. Comparison w with the standard error of sampling is often helpful 


3. Sometimes the approximate “universe” values of certain factors that 
control the statistic are known, together with the amount of correlation 
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between them, so that an estimate o of the expected true value of of the statistic 
_ may be made, and compared with the: sample value. 

4. It may be possible to divide the universe into more exact strata, and 


examine the to see nd what extent each stratum is 


error of sampling is suggestive. es oe 
JI. Final Statement of Results. The final statement of an average or 
other statistic should include the maximum amount - by which it may reason-— 
ably be in error, expressed as a percentage o of the value of the statistic, as 
already mentioned above. For example, given the annual index of church - 
_ attendance per “individual a as obtained fr from a sample, 5 8. 3. As a a consequence 
~ of tests of representativeness of the sample z and corrections resulting there- 
from this is changed to 61. The error of record or measurement is estimated 
to be Io percent. The | percentage to which different samples may be ee 
pected to vary due to random eye? sampling a om e is found t to be 2 per- 


pressed in some such form as 61(58S) + + 10%+ 


_ IV. Economy in Research. As Bowley warns, it sometimes takes longer 
to estimate the approximate amount of error in the results of a ‘study | than 


it does to make the study itself. If sociologists | give proper attention to the 
_ accuracy” of their findings, therefore, they a1 are certain to be forced by the 
"interests of economy of time and money to simplify their “problems, to 
investigate the same population as often as feasible, to employ as highly 
‘standardized and dependable techniques as are available, and to insist on 
thoroughly trained research personnel. This is no less true if “accuracy "is a 


regarded as a purely relative thing, which need be no greater than is re- 


quired to obtain a satisfactory answer to a question in ha hand. 


— 
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University of — 
IGRATION begins wi with departure from a given. but is not com- 


N pleted until the migrants establish themselves in their new home. 


The adjustment made i in ‘the new habitat depends upon a number 
of variables. Differences in the size of the original community and the com- 
mee: of settlement have fundamental significance. Migration fr from small Mo 
communities produces a pattern quite e different from inter- r-city ; migration. 7 
Culture differences constitute another significant factor in 1 determining th the 
_ adjustments of migrants to their new home. The i importance of the cultural ’ 
variable is illustrated by the migration of central European peasants to — 
the northern industrial cities of the United States. Another significant fac- 
tor is the volume of migration, since a large migrant group of distinctive 
culture tends to maintain many of its institutions and customs. _ m 
= industrial i invasion of an isolated rural region is. is followed usually by 
‘Cass 
the short distance migration n of native laborers to the new industrial center. 
Since the native population provides virtually ; all the unskilled labor, the “i 
migrants have little contact with other g groups of similar economic or occu 
-pational level; therefore, cultural change results almost entirely from con- . 
& with the industrial system mae rather than with urban life or with 


members of other cultural groups.! 


oe However, when the laborers migrate from isolated rural areas to an - 


Zo but also with urban life and with other p population ; groups compet- : 

_ with them on the level of unskilled labor. Consequently, t the variables — 
os involved i in the establishment of such migrant groups are quite different a 
from those determining the adjustment of native laborers in a region in- 
_ vaded by industry. In the latter case, there i is adaptation to as technologi- 
= order with its increased tempo and time-cos 
to this, migration to large cities involves social isolation, Siendhins and an- 


onymity, the multiplicity of social worlds and the pecuniary nexus of life. 
4 


Board after consultation with Professor A. E. Wood. Indebtedness is acknowledged to Collis _ 
Stocking, of the Social Secuirty Board, and to Elmer Akers, Milton Kemnitz, Amos Hawley, S 
Neil Ball, Louis Kaye, Tom Downs, "Arnold Cohen and Ralph Segalman. Indebtedness is — 
“acknowledged also to Clyde Moore, a migrant to Detroit from Cass Eye Creek Settlement, 
Tennessee. In the Flint study, E. S. Guckert, A. /C. ne and Harriet Brisk rendered ma- 
assistance. 

some regions invaded by industry, the class and the workers have 
entered along with the industry, while the unskilled laborershave been native. 
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The volume ” short distance migration | to an industrial location in an ‘iso 


lated region is related closely to the opportunities for industrial employ. 


— Social contact resulting fr from t the ‘migration of labor rather than of indus- 
‘try is illustrated by the southern white laborers in 1 Michigan. This migra-_ 

tion was largely a result of of the need of the automobile industry for unskilled 


labor. The concentration of this industry i in southeastern ‘Michigan : and it its 


q 


Proportion of the unskilled laborers. ‘Mere the gears reduced foreign 


immigration and comparatively few Negroes were employed, the ‘ “poor 


‘aber. ‘As communication and transportation w were extended, the more iso- 


lated areas also began to furnish migrants. Sos = 


old home, the people of any sce region were ‘usually conscious only oo 
_of the differences between and the people of adjoining regions? 
_In the northern cities, however, the people with whom they came into ‘con- a 
tact distinguish between themselves and a// southern white laborers and ~ 
to treat them as members of a single homogeneous group. Without 
_ regard to region of origin, the southern white laborers are assumed to have j 


= characteristics which mark them off almost as clearly as if they 


were foreigners. As a result, there appears to be an emergent group con- “oa 
‘sciousness among g the southern white laborers. Migrants from the southern - | 
‘Appalachians and the | Ozarks te tend to feel a social solidarity w with people — 
from: the Mississippi lowlands and cities of Tennessee or Kentucky. They — 
would rather work or live beside other Southerners than Northerners. “We 
Southerners like to stick together, for we understand ov own kind of people 
better.’’* This desire 1 is thwarted frequently t because of che housing facilities 
and the industrial situation. ‘Many factories have a definite policy y of pre- 
venting the segregation of population groups i in particular departments. wv) 
_ Thus, southern whites have been scattered throughout | the wide range of _ 


unskilled or or semiskilled jobs. In factories without this policy, however, 


ntire departments have been filled by sou: southern whites. 


Their choice of residence is limited by low wages, by the their desire to live — rf, 
mited by low desire 
near their work and by t the frequent objections to them as renters. In our 
we did did not find any rt residential segregation similar to the foreign 
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Migration to northern istrial cities has brought the sou 
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language colonies. Small clusters may reside in close proximity ry but t ies. 
clusters are f found in all areas c of workingmen’s s homes. Thus, the ae 
whites are in almost constant contact with members of other ¢ groups 
% speak the the same language but their social adjustment is not merely t that of of | 


rural people t to urban life. They are assimilated less rapidly. than northern 
rural migrants becz because of their group consciousness and the persistence c of 


certain southern region attitudes. They and their northern neighbors are _ 
both conscious of a difference between them and other native born w “white 


Americans. 


into new situations for which they have no cultural definition; therefore, 
their behavior has been determined largely by attitudes defined by life in 
rural southern regions. For example, race prejudice toward Negroes per- 
sists and leads to conflict when they are compelled to work in the same 
_ gangs with Negroes. The old pioneer attitude of family independence and 1 
control over its members frequently brings them into conflict with regu- 
_ lations based on the assumption of community obligation ; and dominance, 
: eh g., when ‘compulsory education laws are evaded so that children may go 
_ towork.‘ Religious revivals formed part of their cultural heritage. To many, 7 = 
the appeal o of the C.I.O. became a revival movement. Because of their — a 
old attitude, they embraced the cause of union labor with a teligious fervor > 


not shown by other employe ees, but like backsliders after a revival, many 


‘Their attachment to their old hemes in the South plays an even more sig- \ 
nificant role. To many, the northern city is only a temporary h home. Their — 7 


old home is still their real home. During almost every vacation or lay-off 
there is an exodus back South. This a attachment to ‘their “own: kind of 
people” and to. to their old home makes many of them seek status largely i in 
‘relation to t their own group.° Their r relationship with other people is thus 

symbiotic rather than social 


Certain phases of this investigation require more detailed statement. 
= southeastern Michigan the term “Southern White” denotes a mma 


- tion element differentiated not only by region of origin but by social and 


laborers and the “aristocrats from the South” is quite evident among 


‘economic status. Awareness of the « distinction between southern white = 


T he Detroit of Public’ made two 


5 Based on interviews with personnel directors of automobile factories and “i officials 

_ of the Union. Some southern whites, however, stated: ‘We were forced to join the Union nand 

*On the other hand, some of them stated: “If Northerners could go South and see how - 

nice it is, they would think better of us. areas a 

1932 and September 1936. 1936. 
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re 


dialect, 


z social and economic status of parents and ~ attitudes toward vaccina- 
tion and immunization.® In one of the largest automobile factories the 


foremen can give the number of “Southern Whites” in their respective 7 . 
although no data are recorded the state of birthof 


Recognition of the southern whites however, does not. 


proportion © of ste total number of migrants,® ‘the state of origin s serves as 2 
fairly reliable basis for this study. 
_ The term “Southern Whites” is frequently restricted to those born in 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Missouri and Tennessee, the four states from which 
migration to Michigan has been heaviest.'° In general usage, however, the _ 
following states also are included: Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, — 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia. Birthplace in one 
in these eleven states served as the basis in this investigation for determin- 
ing membership in the southern white group. 
ae Of the 165,926 southern whites in Michigan in ies 49.5 percent resided | 
in Detroit and 8. 7 percent in Flint. Their occupational and social ened _ 
_ ments may be studied by analysis of the Flint Housing Survey of 19345" 
which makes possible the comparison of southern whites with Negro mi- 
grants from the same states and also with the general population of Flint. P 
él Time of the Migration. The length of time spent by the migrants in the 
northern urban community is a very significant factor in their adjustments. : 
To postulate a definite date for the beginning or for the cessation of the. 
_ migration of either southern whites or southern Negroes is apparently falla- + 
2 = These parallel streams of migration assumed significant proportions — 
only after 1919. During the following decade and a half, however, there was a 
 ——_ difference i in the volume of each at different periods. That of - 


southern Negroes was relatively greater than that of southern whites dur- 


ing the years immediately after the W orld War. Since 1924, however, that 7 


jal 


‘g the southern whites has been relatively greater. 


8 The director the Detroit Department of Health s stated: “The whites 
are so notorious as an anti-vaccinationist group that our study of them forms part of our pub- ; 
Shown by occupational and housing si surveys and also by i interviews. 
10 By directors of personnel of certain factories and by a number of northern born work- 
men interviewed. In one Public Welfare survey the persons born in these four states were 
segregated as a separate group, known as “Southern Whites.” In 1930, these four states 
contributed 73.9 percent of the migrants from the eleven states listed in the state of Michigan, - 
71.7 percent of those in Detroit and 88.1 percent of those in Flint. In an enumeration made by 
one factory, however, persons from the following states also were included: Florida, Louisi- 
The Flint Housing Survey from January March, by the 
a Civil Works Administration. The data were 
ay ‘Guckert, director of the Flint Institute of Research and Planning. 
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oF SouTHERN WHITES AND IN Frnt, 


19 BY Time or MIGRATION 


Southern Whites | Southern Negroes 


1914-1919 
1920-1924 
1925- 1929 


1930-1934 
No Record 


Migration was for group a one way . There was always 
; a return migration to the South, which became especially significant during 
times of factory lay. -off or proionged unemployment. Although the general 
"population declined only 7.7 percent from 1930 to 19345 , the southern Ne- >. 
groes in Flint decreased 18. g percent and the southern whites 35.1 percent. 
Basing this quadrennium, thrice as many southern whites left Flint as_ 
~ entered it. The proportion of Negroes entering and leaving w was s considerably . 
smaller. 1930 through 1933, the e total number « of migrants both en- 
tering and leaving Flint was 49,135, a number equal | to 34. ° percent of a 
7 the total population i in 19343 the t total number c of f southern Negro migrants 
_ into and away from Flint was 1118, a number e equal to 40.8 percent of the 
southern - Negro population it in 1934; the total number of southern w white 
: migrants into and away from. Flint was 7 7373) a number equal to > 69. 6 
_ percent of the total southern white - population of Flint 1 in 1934. Since th the 
‘southern whites were more mobile, they appear to have adjusted mot more 
7 readily th than the southern Negroes to changing economic conditions, 
a Age and Sex Distribution of the Migrants. The southern white migrants | 
had a considerably higher proportion of young adults than had either the 
southern Negroes or the general population. 
2. Percent DistrisuTion BY AGE oF PopuLation Groups 


over 
No record 


Total Number o of Individuals 4,428 To, 
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-~ to the relatively longer time that southern Negroes had been in a - 
community. Fewer children of southern Negro families had been born in 
the South; conversely, there i is a a higher proportion | of southern Negroes i in ‘a 


the older age groups. The. comparatively recent arrival of the southern. , 
_ whites i is indicated by the fact that 42.0 percent were over 19 and under 35 
wey 


g The sex ratios of the three groups showed a higher proportion of males to 
~ females among the southern whites (105. 7) than : among the southern Ne- 
groes (102.3) or the general ‘population (101.4). ‘This also indicates the | 
recentness as well as the temporary y character of the southern white n migra-_ ; 
_ tion. Wives and children remain frequently in the South, while the husband As 
Occupations. The proportion of all gainfully employed southern white mi- * 
_ grants in each of the following six occupational classes ? was compared with © | 


y that of the Negro m migrants and with that of the general population. 7 
3. ‘Pencent Dr GAINFULLY EmPLoyeD IN 193) 


Professional 
II. Entrepreneur 
and 
‘Clerical 
WV. Skilled 
Semi-skilled 


i>} 


In the professional class only, the percentage of employe 

“southern whites did not fall between that of the Negroes and that of the — 
ews population. Among both southern whites and Negroes, the largest 
professional group was the clergy. Other professions among the Negroes 

were dentists, physicians a and musicians. The southern v whites, however, 
furnished teachers, lawyers, chemists, draftsmen and engineers, but no 

Of the 67 southern whites i in the entrepreneur and managerial class, 39 
were proprietors of auto accessory businesses and 18 were factory or busi- _ 
ness executives. ‘The southern white members of the clerical class included _ 


il 12 Alba M. Edwards, ‘ ‘A Social-Economic Grouping of the Gainful Workers of the United a 
States,” F. Amer. Stat. Assn., Dec. 1933, 28:378-387. 
48 Part time musicians, of whom there are several among the southern whites i in Flint, 2 


gave usually their industrial employment to the Housing Survey enumerators. 
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Total Number of Individuals | 47,048 | 3,004 628 | 
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, salesmen, 9 accountants, 9 insurance agents, 5 real estate dealers and _ 
= 4 commercial travellers. © Those of the ‘Skilled ‘class included 50 foremen, 
. 8 printers, 8 electricians, 6 blacksmiths and 79 in skilled factory trades. 
More than half of the semi- skilled southern whites were factory machine 


a operators. Of the 2056 unskilled southern v whites, 1807 9 were employed it in 
a automobile 
_ The - occupational distribution of the southern white migrants appears — 
E somewhat paradoxical. T hey have a higher percentage of foremen and half 7 


Shas 
as high a percentage of executives as the total population of Flint. The | 


automobile factories have attracted not only white sharecroppers and cn 


ants but also sons of former plantation owners. The relationship between 
the migration o of southern gentlemen and that of laborers was pointed out - 


= After the World War, our personnel director discovered that it was no longer pos- 


mat sible to get cheap labor in the North even for the unskilled jobs. He was a southern - 


_ 


gentleman and knew conditions in the South. He knew how plentiful labor was down 

_ there. So he asked his friends in different towns in Missouri and Arkansas to ad- 

_-vertise for workers and send them up to our factory. These people could do the | 
: unskilled jobs al all right and were glad to to get whatever wages were given to them. al 


The migration gathered cumulative force, as is illustrated by a typical _ 
letter from a young man in Arkansas. 


Dear Uncle. How is work up there? There are several coming up thom you 
think I can get a job if I was up there? If you do, write and tell me if I can. I had — 
“4 better close, hoping to hire [hear] soon. Your nephew. 
Since the volume of this migration was not synchronized with factory — 


needs, any available. jobs had to be accepted. Though 1 more than half of | 
s gainfully employed migrants were unskilled factory laborers, a number — 


a were forced into occupations with a considerably lower rate of pay. a = 
es, . The relatively low status of the southern white migrants is also — 

L . ie by their housing. Although 45.6 percent of the families in the total ; 

4 population were home owners, only 27.1 percent of the southern white and 7 : 


Me 3 percent of the southern Negro families owned their homes. The south- 
4 ern whites showed even less residential stability than the southern Negroes. 

_ The presence of a basement may be considered one of the most revealing 
criteria of housing adequacy, since houses without basements usually lack 
“many other features of standard | equipment. 18 Of the southern white fami- 2 


lies, 23.3, percent lived in houses without basements, while only 22.2 per- 
Certain such 0 Kennett, Hayti and Cape Mo., and 
~ Ark., served as focal points for the migration to Flint. Paducah, Ky., and Jonesboro, Tenn., 
- ia ad a similar role in the migration to Detroit. In some of these communites, small acoies 
_ ceased operation when adjoining timber lands were cleared. The displaced workmen — 
to the industrial North rather than to farms. 
A.C. Findlay, “The Housing Situation in ” Flint of 
and Planning, 1934, 10. 
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cent of the southern Negro families and 14.0 percent of the families in the. 
a total population lived in houses of this type. Fourteen percent of the south- 
ern white families lived in houses without running water, whereas only 
7. 6 percent of the southern Negro families and 6.1 percent of the families 
in the total population lived in such houses. The he southern whites thus ap- 


pee not only to be relatively more mobile than other groups, but also to 


4. Percent DistriBuTION oF PopuLation Groups IN Funt, Micuican, 


41 By Lenctu or Occupancy or ResipDENCE 


Length of 


6 months or “less 
months to I 
I-2 years 
2-3 years 
years 
4-5 years 
 Uptosyears 
More than 5 years 


under relatively poorer Although the comparative 


recency of their migration afforded newcomers less opportunity to secure 
satisfactory accommodation, many southern whites seemed nevertheless 
os satisfied with poor conditions because they were accustomed to even worse 
conditions in their own home, 
“assumption that the homes of southern whites i in Michigan cities 
are filled with roomers is mistaken. Only 8.6 percent of the southern white 
families kept roomers, whereas Io. 8 percent of the families in the total - 
7 population and 18.5 percent of the southern Negro families had roomers. _ 
The Flint Housing Survey, however, was taken during a period of migra- 
tion away from rather than into the community, when unattached men | 
would be likely to return to t their old homes more readily than men with 
families. Nevertheless, the southern whites a appear to be no more willing to” 
keep roomers than are members of other Population groups. ye 
~~ Residential Distribution. It has been assumed frequently that the south-. 
whites settle in colonies.” Yet the Flint it Housing Survey 


= 
is supposed to show such Of its $74 in 1934, only 114, or 19.9 percent, 
had been born in the southern states. In * of its tienes families, both parents had been born in | 
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‘ me SOUTHERN WHITE MIGRATES TO MICHIGAN 34 341 


_ data showed a conspicuous lack of concentration. The 9445 southern white 
_ migrants were scattered throughout the 41 I districts!” of the city: only three 
- districts had more than five | percent, only five districts less than one per- 
~ cent. The same widespread scatter of of residence was found in the metropoli-_ 
tan area, in which 1152 ‘southern whites were found in 46 of the 49 dis- 
 tricts. _ Distribution by state of "origin was almost equally scattered. The 


4699 9 white migrants from Missouri lived in 81 of the go districts, , the 1269 ee 


from Kentucky it in 72 distr districts and those from the smnoning nine states in 
ez 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL souTuean WHITES: 
IN EACH DISTRICT, FLINT, MICHIGAN = 1934 


- similarly scattered districts. The proportion | of southern migrants in the 
‘total white population of ho cay of Flint and of the a adjoining neice 
| as follows s: Flint city, 6.5 percent; Burton township, 8.3; Flint town- 
ship, 10.0; Genesee township, 4.6; Mt. Morris township, 5.2. The lack of 
segregation is more when compared with the distribu- 
tion of Negro migrants from the same states. Of the 2737 southern Ne- 


groes, only 18 lived outside 5 districts of concentration, 


_ This scattered distribution appears to indicate a tendency of the southern © 

17 For the purpose of the | Flint Housing Surv Survey, the the city was divided i into 41 distr districts - 

the adjoinin area i into districts. 
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i? degree of assimilation of the southern white laborers into the laboring 
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white migrants to become assimilated into the general sein: Such 
assimilation is hastened also by the frequency of intermarriage between — 
them and members of other population groups. Of 1820 white families i in 
which one or both of the parents were born in the southern states, 53-1 


percent resulted from intermarriage either with a whites or with 


PERCENTAGE OF SOUTHERN WHITES OF ALL wuires 
EACH DISTRICT, FLINT, MICHIGAN-1934 


| 


married persons born in Michigan. 
Despite their sentimental attachment to their formes an increas-_ 


7 Bp: orl 18 In 48.5 percent of these cases southern white migrants had. 


class of northern cities is apparent. The migrant generation itself does not, | 
indeed, succeed in very from the low industrial 


a 


‘eau of vacation or lay-off. It has become difficult for them, however, to resume e their od 


way of life in the South. There standard of living has risen, and they are no longer willing to 


work long eed for low wage. © Hence they aun always ret return to their “ new homes” 


a> 


— 
i 
7 
q 
a _ 18 This group included all those families living in 17 of the districts of Flint in which one a | oe 
— : lor both of the parents were born in the southern states. The 17 districts chosen for the sample 
had 45.5 percent of all the southern white migrantsin Flint. 
4 


level of its entrance.?° On the other hand, the of is 
wide; this fosters intermarriage, as has been indicated, with the —— 


“whites; the northern public grammar and secondary schools are meanwhile. 


PERCENTAGE. OF SOUTHERN NEGROES IN EACH. DISTRICT | oF 
SOUTHERN NEGROES IN FLINT MICHIGAN - 


exercising a potent influence; and it seems likely that the social problems of 
the southern white migrant laborers in Michigan cities will in a short time a 


be ‘oe from those of the northern white laboring class in gen-_ 


Tris nutes ‘ais the inclusion of the element of southern aristocrats in the southern 


white group for purposes of tabulation which gives the group a Statistical advantage i in oc-— 
status over the Negroes. 
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THE TREND AND ECOLOGY OF FAMILY 


DISINTEGRATION IN CHICAGO* 
Ernest R. Mowrer 
Northwestern niversity 
a AMILY disorganization a as a process may take > several forms, depending 


upon the locus of conflict within family “relations: (1) conflict be- 
tween siblings, (2) parent-child conflict, and (3) conflict between hus- 
band and wife, or domestic discord. In each of these phases of family i inter- 
action, some conflict is inevitable, if not desirable and essential, and it is 
a: when conflict becomes so strong that it threatens the disruption of the 
family” “relationship that any particular attention is given to it. a 
Strictly speaking, family disintegrati ion represents the climax of any of 
the various forms of family disorganization, though more commonly the 
term is used in connection with the relations between husband and wife 
and will be so used in this paper. Ww hen, then, either the husband or wife 
finds his way into a divorce court, or into a court of domestic ¢ relations, 
"one may be sure that either the marriage relationship has disintegrated, or 
4 is well on the way toward disintegration. Cases i in such courts from time 
«to time, then, may be taken as an index of the comparative stability of the — 
family, if one can assume that there have been no substantial legal and 


administrative changes in the local community under consideration ee 
Data for the present paper have been taken from a larger study y of social 

; disorganization in Chicago involving the analysis of twelve series. In view 7 
of the fact that the study is yet to be completed, , though all the data have | 
been collected, much of what is to follow must be taken as tentative, rather 7 

— conclusive, and as suggestive of the possibilities of the ecological 
approach. The data for divorce were taken from the records of the Circuit - 
and Superior courts of Cook County. Except i in one instance, all the data 

are for Chicago’ only, the remainder of Cock County having been excluded 

as well as those cases where the residence of the complainant was not - 

_ Nonsupport data are from the Chicago Court of Domestic Relations. 
_ The trend of family disintegration from 1919-35 is shown in Table — 
Divorce rates, whether calculated in terms of the total population, or as a a 

-Tatio to the married population, i increased substantially until 192 9 when a 


recession set in which reached its lowest point in 1932. The foll owing year 7 


_ showed some increase in rate and the next an even greater increase, with | 
* This study is part of a larger research project—“Social Disorganization in Chicago Dur- — 


2 the Depression” —financed by the Works Progress Administration and the Social Science 
Research Council of Northwestern University and sponsored by the Chicago Board of | 


Education. 
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FAMILY DISINTEGRATION IN IN CHICAGO 


1. Famtty Disorcanization Cases Per 10 ,000 MARRIED 


Persons In Cuicaco, 1919, 1921, 1929-35 


58.9 40.8 


19330 | 
1935 | 50.4 


the period ending upon a plateau, well | below the peak reached i in 1 1929. Tf = 


one were to venture a prediction, it would be that divorce will j increase. 


Han throughout the entire period, peony for slight irregularities i in 1930, 
1932, and id 1934. The probabilities are, therefore, that nonsupport will con- 


tinue upon its downward trend. 


_ As divorce increased until 1929 and then declined to its low point in 193 


“and divorce decreased to the lowest level in 1929 and 1930 and cama - 


fairly steadily until reaching its peak in 1934, ‘still almost a half year below 
the 1919 level. (See Table 2.) The mean declined slightly in 19355 along — 
a with a slight drop i in divorce rate, suggesting that those cases where there 
i _ had been a tendency to defer action because of the depression had been 
2. 2 Years or MargiaGE IN Famity DIsINTEGRATION 


6. 


In contrast to the situation with regard t to divorce, the mean years of 
married life in n nonsupport cases increased from 1921 to 192 29, declined to . 
low p point in 1931, increased to a high for the period in 1933 and then de- 
=. somewhat in the last two years. This suggests that the first reaction ne 
of the wife, i in the social class which ¢ goes to the Court of Domestic Rela- 


e 


a = 

; Id.I 

— 

be 

1933 = 10.08 
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__ tions, when faced with the decline in income of the husband due to the de- 
¥ Pression, suspects him him of deception or lack of i ‘initiative. Eventually she be- 

comes either more sympathetic, | or else convinced of the futility of court — 
4 action, or is convinced of such by the social workers in the court, only to 

return to her earlier suspicion as employm ment increases. —— 

_ The mean years of separation, prior to the filing of suit for divorce, de- 


_ clined fairly consistently to reach a low in 1932 at which point it started 
3 Mean Y EARS OF SEPARATION IN FamiLy DISINTEGRATION, 


 Cuteaco, 1919, 1921, 
Divorce 


_m upvad ban high in 192 9 and the low i in 1932. (See Table 3. ) In contrast, the 


proportions of divorces: ‘granted for ‘each of the 


# 


1929 


Cruelty 
Adultery 
Drunkenness 


4 0200 


‘ground desertion. By 1930 this percentage had declined only to 
rise after that to 64 percent in 1935. ‘The decline 1 in desertion seems to have 
reflected a reluctance to wait two yea years 3 as required by Illinois law at chet Ne 
time, since the proportion granted upon this ground | began its upward 

= in 1931 with the passage of the 1 new law permitting the charge rge 


of desertion after one year. 
.- Paralleling the decrease i in n desertion asa a ground “a divorce, cruelty in- 


— 
7 
- if In IgIg, 50 percent of divorces in Cook County were granted upon the 
TABLE 4. Percent or ALL Divorces GRANTED FOR PRINCIPAL GROUNDS, 
| 1930 | 1931 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
__Desertion | 50.0 | 46.0 | 45-0 50.0 59. 62m 64.0. 64.0 
| 38.0 | 41.0 | 36.0 | 31.0 | 30 27.0 | 27.0 
— 
q 
— 
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FAMILY DISINTEGRATION IN CHICAGO 


clined to 27 7 percent | in 1935. Adultery, on the other hand, decreased con- a 
- sistently t throughout the entire period, from 7.9 percent in 1919 to 4.6 _ 


cent in 192 g, and reached a low of 1 4 percent i in 1935. i car, 


_ Drunkenness constituted the ground fo for divorce ‘in 6.1 percent of all 
cases in 1919, increasing to 8.3 percent i in 1929 when a decline set in which - 
reached its low point of 4. I percent in 1933. The last. two years 0 of the period 
; showed a slight increase in drunkenness, being 4. 7 percent in 1935. 
- — One of the ‘most widespread a and persistent notions about the causation 
déenes is that children constitute a deterrent to divorce; whether be- 
_ they make for greater marital adjustment or because they lead to 
7 - sacrifice of marriage happiness for the sake of the children is not clear. The 
basis for this generalization is that the greater percentage of couples : re- 


- 7 ceiving divorces do not have children. mete even this ratio is not constant, = 


decline from 1 1919 to 1929, and after that a somewhat 


movement. (See Table 5.) This movement follows essentially the same 
5. Percent or CHILDLess Cou PLES IN DisinTEGRATION, | 7 


1919, 1921, 1929-35 


course as ‘that of the mean length of married life, so it is in those years” is 
when the proportion of of couples having children i is at its peak that the mean 
: length of married life is the smallest, a finding which is hardly in accord | 
with the conventional interpretation. This observation i is confirmed by the © 
: fact that the mean number of children follows the same movement as the 
"proportion | of couples having children. (See Table 6.) 
_ Furthermore, the percentage of couples having no no children declines from _ 
; 78 for the first five years of married life, to 38 for the five- -year interval, — 
IS 20, after which it increases again.! But this increase means s little, : since 
-_ - the probabilities are that if there were children they would frequently now now 
ak 
This decrease in » to the tw twentieth year ear of married life and increase thereafter, 


spa paralleled by an increase in the mean number of children to the same point with a decrease 
thereafter. The means by five-year intervals are: 0-4, 0.26; 5-9, 0.62; 10-14, 0.90; 15-19, 1.38; 


20-24, 0. 933 25-29, 0.545 30-34, 0.403 35-39, 0229. Percentages of childlessness fo for correspond- 
ing intervals ar are: re: 78, 58, 51, 38, 51, 65, 84, 86. 86. 
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oP age and not reported in the divorce complaint. Thus, while children. 
may act as a deterrent to divorce action, there is nothing to indicate that - 
they are a factor in the prevention of demectic | discord. About all one can. 
say by way of generalization from 1 divorce data i is that the longer "couples 
are married the less likely they ; are to get a divorce, and the more likely | 
they are to have children, 


6. Mean Numper OF 1n FaMILy 


1929 

1932 

1933 

In nonsupport cases, on the other hand, childlessness declined more radi- 

— cally in the earlier period, to reach bottom in 1930, and from there to 
move upward to 1932, to drop until 1934 and then to go up somewhat in 
1935. The mean number of children increased until 1930, from which point 
it dropped somewhat to substantially a plateau for the 1932-35 period. The 
“mean length of marriage did not move with any substantial agreement with | 
__ the mean number of children in nonsupport cases, except that it is interest- 


ing to notice that for Period, 192 9-355 the smallest mean. ‘number of 


tain categories into which punt disintegration may be broken up. eral 
- Divorce and nonsupport rates are most appropriately stated as ratios 
of numbers of cases to the married population of an area. Since there are no 
data of married population by < communities available for 1 1919, it will be nec- 
= eaeary to > shift : at times from the ratio of married persons to that of “ 
population, 
a he most striking changes 1 in the divorce rate ‘in te terms of total population 
in the period, 1919-35, are: (1) the spread of the area of high divorce rates, 
: a in the Wilson Avenue district, to include all the lake f front on the 
North. The Wilson Avenue district is an 1 area in which is is located a sub-_ 
business center, surrounded by rooming houses and moderate priced hotels. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
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| 

_ Changes for the city as a whole, however, are not the only ones which — _ 

— have occurred. In fact perhaps the most significant changes are those by JF 
ia communities. This type of shift may be studied, first, with reference to _ 

a 

| | 
| 
| 
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“Outside of the central business district it is one sof the most areas 


i Chicago. The lake front from this area to the central business district, 7 


one of the most highly urbanized sections in Chicago. 
>» (2) The emergence of the central business district, locally c: called “The 
: Lo oop,’ and ‘Surrounding area as the highest point of of divorce, with its align- 7 
a ‘ment with the north side divorce area sometime » after - 1919, rather than 7 
r with the deteriorating middle-class areas to the south into which Negroes 


_  @tT he emergence of the Ashburn district on the southwest edge of the — 


city as the second highest point of divorce. This area is more suburban than — 
_ urban, its population chiefly native born, of the lower middle tom Some 
families are on relief, but venereal disease is rather prevalent. whe 
& @) The movement of the south side divorce area al almost completely. out 
: _ of the Negro district to the lake front with its riya points in the po ‘bot 


nt suggests that the area “a 
high in 1919, was a stranded-white rooming- = 


phenomenon, rather than the disorganization of Negro family life, though 
the latter is is reflected in the high nonsupport rate. 

When the divorce rate is s expressed i in terms of the married population as" 

: a stone, the emergence of the central business district along wit! with the high 
‘class residential area to the North, as the pi primary divorce center during the 
years of the depression b becomes more apparent. Three other changes from 

192 9-35 are also worth attention: (1) the shift from high t to low and back | 

again in Ashburn on the periphery of the city; (2) the marked ec amapresal 

of the southside divorce area from the central and adjoining districts, ts, this 
southside area incorporating all the better residential districts along the 

lake front; (3) except for the central business the general leveling 

On the whole, nonsupport. rates have a consistent tendency 

- toward leveling off for the period, 1921-35, except for the emergence of two 

3 points of higher nonsupport rates; the central business district and Ash- ; 

_— burn, » in th this s latter respect paralleling the change i in divorce. . There i is, how- 

ever, a suggestion of a change to a somewhat more complex } pattern in 1935 
_ Stating the r: rates to married population as a base, after the greatly simplified — 

- pattern of 1932. In general, the most significant changes since 1921 have 

~ been the continuanace of the central business district along wi with the } Negro — 


areas to the south and the i intervening low class communities as the domi- 7 


tered i immigrant commmunition and the Wilson Avenue district as areas of 

high nonsupport rates; 
Changes i in rates of family disintegration have been accompanied with 

shifts in some of the attributes of divorce cases. The most apparent change 


in childlessness from 1929-35 ha has been the shift of the communities having» 


* 
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the highest percentages to the next t higher class interval, and the com. com. 


_ plete elimination of the three lower class intervals. In general, the most 
striking changes have been the confinement of areas of high childlessness_ 
to the lake front and adjacent areas, whereas in 1929 areas of high child- 
: lessness reached much further into the interior at places, particularly in- 
volving middle class residential areas to the west and northwest. __ 

A comparison of the distribution of childlessness with divorce rates. 
throws further light upon the problem of the relationship of children’ to 
_ divorce. In a loosely general way, the areas of high divorce are also those 
_ of high childlessness in divorce ‘cases, but there are a number of notable 
exceptions: (1) for both 1929 and 1935, the central business district has” 
the highest divorce rate, but childlessness in divorce cases is at a minimum; © 
(2) in 1929 more than 1935, high percentages of childlessness reach inland € 
> into middle class residential areas in which divorce rates are quite low; and 
(3) several industrialized communities to the south and southwest have 
7 relative ely low divorce rates, but relatively high percentages of childlessness_ 7 
in divorce cases. Again, in a general way, high percentage of childlessness _ 
in divorce cases is associated with small households as reported in the c cen- 
“sus of 1930, but the two patterns do not parallel each other very closely and 
there are striking cases of high childlessness in areas of large households, 
particularly the industrial areas on the south and southwest. 
- Comparison of maps showing the distribution of divorce and nonsupport a 
with others based upon census data reveal some interesting correlations. — 
a : The areas of low mean rentals are those of high nonsupport and of high — 
divorce, though the correlation is s higher when the divorce rate is ‘stated — 
in terms of the total population, , rather than in terms of married p persons. “— 
7 The mean age of the population i is greater in about the same areas which 
_ have the highest divorce rates, the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation 
being +. 58 0778 This i is to oe expected since with a mean age, the: 


givea a general ra rate of family seatecnane reduces the coefficient of corre- Ip 


lation to +.361+.10, | 
Means size of the is inversely with the family disin-_ | 
_ tegration rate, the coefficient being - —.574+.077. The coefficient of corre-_ 
- lation is increased if divorce is taken alone to — 616 + .072. Households, 

>: as the census records them, include those in which there is only one person, 
In order to use the census pepe the basis for « determining 1g the mean size _ 

of families, then would be necessary to eliminate at least t the househelds 

‘ ‘consisting x of one person. When this is done the correlations decline respec- 
— 4934 .087 and 


- Each coefficient of correlation is followed by its standard, rather than. probable, error. 


‘probability of divorce 1 1s greater. Adding nonsupport rates to divorce to 
mo 
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FAMILY DISINTEGRATION IN CHICAGO 


and small households are panies as indicative ve of the 1 middle class as as of ae 


Family disintegration is positively correlated with the variability in the 
size of households, the coefficient of correlation being +. 6244. 070. W hen 
> divorce alone is taken, the coefficient of correlation i is reduced to i 538 
$082. . Again the correlation is moderate and maj may be interpreted to mean | 
4 that heterogeneity, as represented i in the coefficient of variation in the size _ 


7 ce of households, makes for greater family disintegration. es 


: F ‘he greater the variability in ages of the population n of 3 a community, the — 
lower the family disintegration rate, is indicated by a coefficient of corre- 
lation of — .519 + .084 between the coefficient of variation of ages and family — 
- - disintegration. ' When divorce alone is considered, the coefficient of correla- 
4 tion is increased to — + 059. This relationship i is probably explainable 
7 by. the fact that high variability means a larger proportion of the popula- 


tion is s very young and very old and therefore ‘not subject to family hacen 


“gration, though why this would be more true e of divorce than nonsupport | 
not clear 
number of divorced to married p persons is positively y correlated with 
the f family disintegration rate, the « coefficient being +. 360+. IOI. As 
 beex expected, this coefficient is increased when divorce alone is taken and be- 

comes +.519 + .084. Since each year’s divorce crop contributes a part of 
the number of divorced persons in a particular community at a particular 7 
‘time, it would be be expected that there | > would be be a positive correlation, 7 
~ though this alone would hardly account for such a high ‘coefficient. When 

a divorced persons are expressed as a proportion of the population 15 years 

old and over, the coefficients of correlation are increased substantially, be- — 7 
coming respectively for or family disintegration and divorce, +. 5624 079 
_ Mean rentals are correlated with divorce, the coefficient being +.420, 
095. For nonsupport, the relationship is inverse, the coefficient being 


Family disintegration is highly correlated with other i in- 
dices of of ‘social disorganization, b but as yet only the coefficients between i in- 
sanity and | nonsupport and i insanity and divorce are available. 
The striking thing about the correlation between -nonsupport and in- 
4 sanity, is the irregularity i in the size of the coefficients from year to year. 7 
Thus from 1930-35, the coefficients drop f from +.8644 +.031 to +. 
tage 
tot. 370+.099, then 1 up to +. s9+ 043, down to +.600+.074, and ends 
a at +. 240 +.o11. And while on the whole, a trend line drawn to fit these _ 


4 six years would show a definite downward movement, one can but specu- 


late how diffierently would be the interpretation had the data been for 


— -, 


‘either the first five years or the last five years. —™ 


In contrast with nonsupport, , the correlation between divorce and in- 
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a fairly progressive change throughout the The Pear- 
_ sonian coefficient t begins a at, +.093 + .o1l, climbs to +. 43 + .094, then to 


520+. .072, drops back to +.400+.097, moves up again to +.63 30 + 
and ends at +. 776+. 046, In view of the fact that the insanity r rate is cal. 


institution, these correlations probably : reflect the increasing financial i in- 
~ ability of the population of middle class residential areas in which divorce 
is normally “high t to send psychopathic cases to private | institutions. — ae 
The most plausible i interpretation of the combined results of correlating | 
% nonsupport and divorce with insanity is that the depression has resulted — 
in an increased proportion of cases of insanity from the middle class in 
bens institutions, thus producing a closer correlation between ahead 
and insanity, and a less close relationship between nonsupport and i insanity. 
Two types « of conclusions may be drawn from the analysis of the in. 5 
going data: certain generalizations : about the nature of, and the fa actor 
_ which contribute to family icc gaan and the contributions and limi 
“tations of the ecological approach. 
a (1) Family disintegration increased - the beginning of the ne depression, 
after which it declined, only to reverse itself as economic conditions im- 


—_ This i is easily understandable since divorce constitutes the major 


part of the index and involves court and counsel fees as well as provision, 
- frequently, for the maintenance > of two households in the place of o one. — 


(2 ) Paralleling the t trend, there was an increased differentiation of family 
disintegration rates ecologically until ‘the e beginning of the depression, : 
followed by a trend toward greater homogeneity, and then ; again toward 
greater differentiation as economic conditions improved. 


(3) | In general, childlessness and the mean length of married life de- 
creased until th the early part o of the depression, after which the general trend 
_— was upward in both instances. . Ecologically, the most radical change has 
_ been the general increase in in childlessness throughout the « city, with the 

complete elimination of the lower brackets. This seems to indicate that 
childlessness i is more a corollary consequence of the same causal factors 
which produce family disintegration, than a causal factor itself. 
(4) Fairly substantial correlations were found between family ‘dis- 
- integration and: mean aj age of population, “ratio of divorced to married 
persons ar and to the population 15 years old and over, mean rentals, mean 
_ size of household | (negative), variability i in size of household, variability in 
ages of the population. Each of these, except variability in size of house- 
hold, is increased if divorce alone is taken. In no instance, however, does. 

the coefficient exceed .70. At best, then, if divorce or family disintegration | 4 
be considered the dependent variable, no correlated variable gives more — 
than a forty-nine percent account of the causal complex. See 7 


on: h 
a (5) Ecological a reveals in every instance i variations through- 
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FAMILY DISINTEGRATION IN CHICAGO 
ou ” sia city. Rates and ‘attributes of family disintegration for. the city a 
whole mean little, because of “these v variations from community to 


afi 


ta 


community. y. The ecological approach | corrects this fallacious generalized 
attitudes and the prevalence and forms of family 
(6) T ‘he ecological approach, however, is no open sesame to the ii 
standing of family disintegration. Data essentially common sense in charac-. 
ter do not magically become otherwise when subjected to ecological analy- 
sis. This is particularly. revealed in the correlations between —a_€ 
and insanity where 1 the coefficients behave like drunken sailors. The cor- 
relation between divorce and insanity is little better except that a trend i = 
clearly defined. If there were any fundamental connection 
+f family disintegration and i insanity the coefficients from year to year should - 
not vary beyond three times the standard error of the difference between ; 


coefficients. These radical variations from year to year can only be ex- 
—_ by emphasizing almost exclusively the legal and administrative _ 
character of both the indices of family disintegration and of insanity. 
(7) The ecological approach, therefore, serves ‘to define more sharply = 
the limitations of divorce and nonsupport as indices of family disintegration 7 
and to emphasize the need for more direct attention to attitudes in che 
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STUDENT ATTITUDES M ARRIAGE 


University of Colorado 
N | TIMES of economic and social stress, it is clear on our social insti- 
tutions are compelled t to readjust themselves in order to survive. ‘This 
> M process of readjustment is usually r most evident 1 in those me maintenance- 
‘institutions dealing intimately with man’s struggle t to exist or to achieve a a 
certain standard of living, but sooner or later, after a varying degree of 
cultural lag, | the other institutions must follow suit rand readjust also. Tn 


this latter category belongs marriage a and the family. 


‘The s sociologist i is well aware of the. many important changes occurring 
in this field ic sap the world: the testing: of of new methods and techs 


tions both static and dynamic within the family pattern, the celal com- 


- of age e of a rational approach to sex, and other changes in America. — 
Z Still, serious difficulties arise when we attempt to prognosticate future 
pee Ogburn can list for us annually the important social variations and | 
Wells can paint the outlines of the ““Things to Come,’ but w we still depend — 
"largely on on guesswork as to what will and what may happen. However, the 
investigation « of the attitudes of youth on the subject of marriage and the 


family, and an analysis of changes in those attitudes from time to time, 


_ may give us some factual basis for our predictions. 
"7 Attitudes as recorded here are regarded merely as indices to possible 
subsequent behavior. They : are not confused with behavior itself, even 
_ though there are some who tell us “this is the stuff that society is made _ 
_of.”! On the other hand, attitudes are part and parcel of the folkways and 
+ “mores, as Sumner long since amply demonstrated. Ways of belief, thought. 
we as Lundberg puts it, are as intrinsic to’ the cultural pattern as ways 
of action. Conditioned by the cultural environment, these attitudes, either 
_when translated into action or when serving as taboo-obstacles to social - 
variation, condition t the social environment } in turn. Hence, it is not t merely — 


defensible but n necessary, to o study these data if we do it cautiously. 


1 For general discussion of attitudes, see F. H. Allport and D. A. Hartman, “The Measure- 7) 


ment and Motivation of Atypical Opinion,” Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., vol. 19, 19255 Read Bain, . 
“An Attitude on Attitude Research,” Amer. F. Sociol., 1928, 33:940-957, and “Stability in 
Questionnaire Response,” idid., 1931, 37:445—-453; D. D. Droba, ‘ ‘Methods Used for Measur- 
ing Public Opinion,” Amer. F. Sociol., 1931, 37:410-423; E. Faris, “The Concept of Social 
Attitudes,” 7. Applied Sociol., 1925, 9:404-409; Mapheus Smith, “A Note on Stability in 
Questionnaire Response,” Amer. F. Sociol., 1933, 38:713-720; and L. L. Thurstone, “The 


Measurement 0 pinion,’ Al bnor. and nd Soc. vol. 22, 
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4 M ARRIAGE AND THE | FAMILY | 


> 

— on marriage ae the family, based on information from approxi-_ 

“ mately 500 students of the University of Colorado.’ This number, while in 
ma, gre great measure a representative sample, is by no means large enough to 

permit sweeping generalizations. Any conclusions, therefore, are applicable 
them, and not to that rather mythical person, “the American 


_ The first line of investigation covered attitudes on sex. _ As to whether 
or not sex was the most important factor i in life the majority (88 percent) 
og - that it was not. This majority was duplicated exactly by males and 


females on breaking down the total. As to whether or not sex was the most — 
important factor in marriage, however, there was a slightly different result. ; 
_ The majority still : felt it was not, but the percentage had dropped to 67. __ 
In other words, a larger ‘minority, 33 percent, that it was the 


The “ today on sex liberty hi has. 
object of heated discussion.’ Rather than finding the students gaily pre- 
pared for either a primrose or brimstone future, a normal distribution 
7 Bnet Thirty-seven percent (37) felt that no sex liberty should be per- 


mitted before b betrothal o or —- and 63 percent felt that s some liberty, 


tude was: apparent. “although 3 36 Percent fa sizable minority for called 
_ 4 laming Youth!) still felt no sex license should obtain, 60.5 percent be 

7 lieved some degree of liberty all right, and 3.5 percent felt that sex relation-— 
ship should be free and unlimited. On breaking down the total on po" 


_ betrothal question | into male and female, fewer males believed in strict 


‘regulation, and more advocated complete liberty. of action, than ‘similar 


2 This number was evenly divided between men and women students chosen by the 
"sampling method from each major school or college of the University and from all four years. u 
_ The sample was slightly weighted in favor of fraternity and sorority over non-fraternity stu- 
_ dents. A questionnaire and interview method was used, the anonymity of the student being 
carefully preserved. Many questions had to be explained, such as those pertaining to dowry, 
sex liberty, and sex education. Some students were majors in sociology and some were in the | 
Marriage and Family course, but majors from almost all departments were represented. The 
: students were —— before any modern marital and domestic cian He had been con- 


careers for women, birth control, desire for ion. general and oomal education of children, 
divorce, death, and ‘remarriage, support of aged parents. This paper si summarizes only a 
_ * The term “sex liberty” ’ is used here technically to include all degrees of sex relationship 


- from the least i intimate, such as mild ‘ ‘petting,” to the most extreme, or sexual i intercourse. 
“No sex liberty” therefore means no form of ‘ ‘petting.” “Some liberty, avoiding extremes” r 
means some degree of petting not terminating in sexual i intercourse. The students drew a fine © 
. distinction between mild “petting” ’ which was regarded as a sex liberty, and the casual kiss, — 
which was not, 
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-§ female groups. The modern girl, apparently, i is still more subjected t to 


is very slight. * Possibly the significant fact about | these attitudes on Sex 
liberty, however, is the substantial majority favoring a middle ground of 
some intimacy—certainly a variant both from the actual prewar standards 


4 and the asserted mores of the Jazz Age. a q 

aa Objectives in regard to marriage and certain | qualifications pertaining to 
it were next scrutinized, and again the results were not according to popular 
oa Rather than a sharp division among the females as to the desira- 

bility of marriage or a career, the majority (62 percent) still favored mar- - : 
riage, and only 5 percent preferred a career.’ A very definite group wanes 

both—33 3 percent. Thus, on this campus at any rate, the “modern woman” 

is not attempting to disregard her traditional role as mother and home. - 1 

maker, in favor of the “freer life.” But she does want to broaden her | oo 

horizon beyond the confines of her domestic duties. 

7 The amount of intelligence possessed by the marriage partner is of in- 

creasing import in the world today. On this point the group showed i interest 

ing - divisions. Sixty-five percent (65) wanted their partner to be of equal — 

intelligence ¢ at least, and 35 percent favored superior intelligence in their _ 

= Comparing and females, however, : showed a decided difference, 

89 percent of the males preferring equal intelligence 1 nee in their wives, but 

; 58 percent of the females desiring superior intelligence i in their husbands. 

It is significant that no one, not even a male, favored inferior intelligence =) 

’ in his partner. Evidently that patriarchal taint is tending to . disappear | in 

“such a a group. On the other ha hand over half of t the females are still content ; 

to be on a lower mental plane. 6 Is this the result of phys ‘siological or socio- - | 


i logical factors? It may well be the si survival o of a cultural tr trait of docility : 


doomed eventually | to be selected out of the mores. 
‘At present, however, this attitude is ‘still 1 in the mores, as evidenced 
-é further by the group opinion on marriages cutting across class lines. The 7 
OO ‘majority believed such unions workable if the man were of the superior 7 a 
7 status, ‘but | not if the woman were of higher rank. This illustrates the - . 
4 As to “No sex on liberty before mar marriage,’ ’ the pe percentages were 36 for the males, 38 for the. = oe 
females, while “Favoring some liberties but avoiding extremes” received 64 percent and62 . 
percent respectively. As to “Sex liberty during bethrothal,” the figures were: “No liberty,” __ 7 
male 34, female 38; “Some liberty,” male 62, female 59; “ “Unlimited liberty,” male 4, female 3. _ = 


_ § Common sense tells us that what such girls really will do depends on circumstances. In | 

this case, the attitude points “backward” rather than “forward,” but may indicate something _ 
of the trend on this point in the students’ social background. This same caution should of | : 
course be observed in the interpretation of all such data. Fara aaa | ees: 
6 As to “Levels of intelligence desired by marriage partners’ : males, “ Equal,” 89 per percent; a 
“Superior,’ ’ 11 percent; “Inferior,” o percent; females, 42, 58, 0; average for males and > 
males, 65, 35, 0. It may appear surprising that less than 100 percent of the males favored _ 
equal intelligence, since none favored less. The remaining 11 percent stated that they desired 


superior intelligence i in their wives. Some of them may have been facetious; if they were 


serious, itis an interestin and som what urpri in res nse. : 
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—: of our mores and he slowness with which an change, even in 
this era of the “emancipated woman.’ ’ Society | sanctions the match be- 
tween n king ai and dairymaid; but it still disapproves of the union of queen 
and garbage collector. 


5. Should dowry be given? 


nd ” — children be sent to M.D. for sex sex in- 


TABLE I. Sux-Manstace- Famity ATTITUDES OF 500 UNIVERSITY OF | 
StuDENTS,1937* 


Male | Female | Total 


1. Issex the most important factorinlife? 12 
2. Issex the most important factor in marriage?| 33 
3. Should women 
Should financial aid be given? 


67.0 
45-0 


4 000. 
0000 


tolerated? 59.0 
‘eh birth control desirable? 94.0 


formation 
9. Is divorce an expedient social device? | 
Should the grounds for divorce be 56.0 
11. Should a widower wear mourning? aa 60. © | 40.0 


= 


10000 OW 


- 


ihe: majority of females (66 pote felt that should not ‘openly 


‘ have as much freedom i in 1 this r respect as the man. an. Again, on ie ae < 7” 
- financial aid from the parents for young newlyweds, the greater percent 
“4 (60) firmly believed it expedient and proper, though this may have cet 
4 a case of wishful thinking. On the more prosaic and planned custom of a 
7 dowry or other economic arrangement before marriage, the group ail 
_ favored such a procedure, though only by 53 percent. . The males opposed 
it ‘more strongly than the females, 56 and 39 percent respectively. Perhaps 
~ masculine vanity is touched at this point, the male being willing to accept — 
— outside aid if he has | to, | but being unwilling to plan beforetime against a 
4 possible failure on his part to provide. 
s2 Greater liberality in respect to conduct within the marriage bonds is _ 
shown by several ‘results. First, slightly” over half the group stated their os 
willingness to | to permit a third party to pay attentions to their spot spouse, sO 
long as it did not result in infidelity. On breaking down this figure it was a 
found that more than half of the males (59 percent) were willing to 4 
other males pay attention to their wives, but the females were evenly 
divided on the subject. Liberality on this point, as it probably always does, ¥ 
_Teached the male first. However the vast majority of both sexes (80 percent) —— 
: 


f 
| 
«a9 
Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No 
88.0 | 12.0 | 88.0 © 
6.0] 44.5 | 55.5 
39.0 | 60.0 | 40.0 
| 39-0 | 47-0 
41.0 | 49 50.5 | 54.0 | 46.0 
i ‘6.0 | 93 | | 26.5 
39 61.0} 55.5 | 44-5 
81 19.0] 87.5] 12.5 &§ 
22 78.0 | 39.0 | 61.0 
20 80.0 | 40.0 | 60.0 
—— 
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was to be pardoned, and only 2 O percent 
wntiniad that immediate separation should ensue. As further evidence — 
of liberalization, all believed the wife should have equal status and author- 
ity in planning the destiny and direction of family life and about 90 percent 


? believed she should have an independent career if she wished and if it did 


‘not create family disorganization. 
‘om which most of the students were drawn 


The so-called white-collar class, from which most came and to which most — 7 
aspired, is notable today for its emphasis on a higher standard of living 
nd fewer children, rather than a lower standard and a large family. The © 


= group of students (the largest minority, in point of fact) wanted 


The mores of the social class from w . 
= dictated their attitude on the number of children they desired. ™ 


from 2 to 3 children, although it is noteworthy that just as high a per- 
centage doiiad 4 children as desired either one child or none at all. In the 
time restriction placed ; as to the date of birth, the. majority again —é 
strated their consciousness of the economic and social limitations surround- — 
ing their actual or proposed status in life by setting an interval of al 
2 to 23 years after marriage b before being willing to assume the responsi- 
bility a parenthood. As to sex of first child, the majority followed the tra- 
ditional sta standard and desired a male. In this connection, it is interesting 7 
that there was an almost unanimous acceptance of adoption as an alterna- 7 
tive to childlessness. These facts, coming from unmarried persons, would 
nae that there is a strong social motivation (in addition to the bio- 4 
logical) behind the Propagation of the species, even though the social 
milieu, and hence the qi quantity of children desired, has changed. 
= Regarding the possibility of controlling reproduction so as to correspond 
{ with their individual objectives, the group reacted in liberal fashion, 83. “a 
percent approving tl the use of contraceptives in ‘marriage. Differentiating 


betw, een en the sexes, hows ever, show ed that the males were almost u unanimous: 


ported it. About half of the. percent of females opposing was was 
based on religious objections and half upon general antipathy flowing from 
the individual’s particular family background.” 7 This may be additional 
evidence > that female attitudes are more resistant to change th than ‘those 
One of the greatest problems | of child rearing is sex education. This was 

4 realized clearly by the students, m most of whom had no formal sex education | 
because the past generation preferred to hide and ignore the problem of g 

sex rather than to face it squarely. The students ne today, almost 100 


ss 1 The religious objectors were mainly of th the Roman Catholic faith. There was no one domi- 
_— family background pattern discoverable among the other objectors to birth control, 
_ although the largest minority group came from rural and small town areas. | oan 
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MARRIAGE AN THE FAMILY 
before the age of puberty. Surprisingly | enough, however, there was a wide 
¥ variance of | opinion between the sexes as to whether or not their siden 
should be sent to a competent physician for sex information. Seventy-two 
‘percent (72) of the males agreed | a should be consulted, 


social conditioning, involving ideals of pada ignorant innocence, a > 


_and an avoidance of the sex oo certainly with persons not related 


Standards for ‘their children other than concerning sex varied 
_ widely with the individual, as was expected, but on three points there was" 


— that all yt should be taught to to cook, that all 


On divorce, the attitude of the seems to in tune 
the times, 87.5 percent of the t total group agreeing that divorce was an _ ; 
expedient ‘social device, and registering no opposition ‘to it on moral, 

_ ethical, or religious grounds. The males rose above this group figure, with 
94 ‘percent countenancing divorce; the females were below it, with only — 
81 percent (Table 1, lines 9, 10). A sharper division was apparent on the 
“question of the grounds for divorce, only. 39 percent of the total 
such procedure advisable. Analysis by sex shows that 56 percent 
of the males think the grounds : should be increased, as compared with only | 
22 percent of the females of similar r opinion, » 78 percent of the females voic~ 


-ing emphatic opposition. Both sexes joined in almost t unanimously counsel- 
ing caution, and advising a a period of trial separation antecedent to divorce. — 


iif a | marriage finally y should be legally dissolved, then ‘neither personal 
animus nor sentimental custom should dictate the award of alimony. ‘The Ts 


- group felt it should be accorded to either party to the divorce, on the sole 


_ These facts would indicate in 1 general a ‘tue liberal att attitude on on the” 


| In the event of death, the majority of both sexes _— that a aw 
‘custom with 40 of the But 60 p percent of the m 
felt that the widower should wear mourning for at least 6 months. 8Inthis | 


a Male : mourning was generally taken to be the wearing of a black tie or black armband. 


emale mourning was the completely or dominantly black ensemble, with or without veil. — 


g 
early 
7 
; 
| _ were equally divided as to whether or not a limitation should be placed on a 
number of divorces, and hence remarriages. This would suggest that 
to $0 percent of them one divorce might be tolerated as a necessary evil, 
_ more than that would be condemned. Hence, for that group there was 
ad 
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2 instance conservatism, that is, undeviating compliance with the code of 
the past, appeared on the side of the male, and not the female. One is 


ae! to go further afield in explanation of this phenomenon, into the . 


mores of sentimentality, or into the problems of mother-fixation. Soe 


evidence, the fact is ‘recorded, but it invites further 


examination 


OW hat, then, are major cc conclusions to be ne from this i investigation, 7 


mindful prem that they cannot apply to students at large’ but only to” 


. _ the group studied? Briefly recapitulating, this appears to be the students’ 

ee is important but not paramount in life. Some but not extreme sex 

- intimacy i is permissible before marriage, especially when betrothed. Mar- 

riage is still desirable for most women, though marriage and a career are 

wanted by many. A wife should be of equal intelligence, a husband of 


_ superior. -Men— may marry beneath them. Women should not. Men feel 


is the women Medetate attentions to-the spouse from 
the opposite sex are not resented by the men, but they are by the women. 
If an affair of extreme sex intimacy occurs once, both men and women will 
- forgive. An equal status in the family and an outside career that does n not 
seriously harm the family are accepted for the woman. After two years of of 
married life a son is wanted, to be followed by one and possible two more 
children. In the case of sterility, adoption i is quite accepta ble. The children 
should be educated in sex matters at puberty or before, but the men think 
a phy sician should be consulted and the women do not. A girl should be 
‘taught to cook, a boy, some manual skill, and both should be instructed in 
religion. Trial separation should precede divorce, the grounds for which — 
should be increased, according to the ‘men, and: not increased, according to 
the women. Alimony should be a awarded to either sex on the basis of need 
Some women think the number of divorces should be limited, cand most 


men think they should wear mourning for their dead wives. a ee 


men students are more liberal and less resistant to change than the | women 
students. The slowness of the general r rate of social change is apparent, in 


students are by: no means as socially radical as has been often alleged. The 


» From these conclusions four broader implications may be « drawn. a 


of his parents, is not sweepingly committed to any violent alterations ins 


2 the - student today, although he f possesses attitudes different from those 


the mar wo and family i institution. Lastly, the student today i is concerned ' 


at it least in to and family. 


In consideration of these facts, it becomes ‘more incumbent ‘upon the 
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‘ _ that the woman should also propose. This 1s frowned upon by the women. 7 q 
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to them. One such investigation is not airing it must be a continuous 


process of repeating similar researches until unexceptional facts are found. 
Though the task be arduous and the immediate gains small, it is only by 


_ departing from speculation a and impressionism and turning to carefully 
ascertained facts that scientific knowledge of social phenomena can be 


— 
.- *) &. Folsom, The Family, chap. 13 13, New York 1934, discusses the attitude-changes in 


the love mores, and indicates a liberal but not radical pattern as obtaining. For the heey re-_ 


Marriage,” Amer. Sociol. Rev, Oct. 1937s 659- 
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7 social scientist to determine the attitudes of the students in his charge.° &§ 
By so doing, he may amass some evidence which, added to other knowl- 
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_ THE WARD-ROSS CORRESPONDENCE 


EpITED BY BERNHARD J. STERN 


Columbi Universit 
Columbia Uni rsity 


letters Lester F. Ward and E. A. 


which began in ‘1891 and continued until 1912, affords a a rich source — 
of enlightenment on the backgrounds, ideas and attitudes of two 5 


ce of the years 1891 through 1896. During these years, Lester F. W 
= had published Dynamic Sociology in 1883, , was engaged i in geological é 
and paleobotanical work for the U. S. Geological Survey. Young Ross, who 

had married the niece of Mrs. W. ard, and who thus addressed Ward as = 

uncle, had returned from European. study and travel and had completed 

* work for a degree of doctor of philosophy at Johns Hopkins University. 
In the initial letter here published, we find him occupying his first college — 
7 teaching position at Indiana University, and through the successive letters, 


we follow his aspirations and his activities as he goes to Cornell and there. 
after to Leland Stanford University. 
_ The prodigious energies and extraordinary intellectual resourcefulness of 
4 the two men is forcefully brought out in these letters. In addition to their 
abounding intellectual curiosity, both Ward and Ross were motivated by — 
their identification with the progressive forces of their time. They may be 
considered part of the intellectual fringe of the populist movement. Ward, 
although outspoken in his ‘sympathies, tended to be more abstract 
Ross. He proposed a program of planned social progress through the 
establishment, by means of education, of a sociocracy which he defined ss 
‘the scientific control of the social forces by the collective mind of society 7 
for its advantage.” Ross regarded intellectual education as a powerful - 
_ insufficient force for social reform. He wrote to Ward on February 22, 1892: 
“We want less i injustice, o oppression, parasitism and this is secured by more 
education. Should there not, then, along with developing intelligence to 
give us command over natural and social forces, go go ‘increasingly a a develop- 
‘ing sy mpathy to prevent t the ; (socially) costly pursuit of individual gain? It q 
‘seems to me this education to stir and stimulate the dormant sy sympathies of a 
‘individuals i is something different from the education you plead for.” It is 


—1The — letters in this ¢ collection « are from the Ward manuscripts bequeathed by Ward — 


to Ross, who in turn contributed them to the library of Brown University, where Ward taught © 
from 1906 until his death in 1913. The editor hereby gratefully acknowledges a grant-in-aid 
- from the Social Science Research Council to do research on these manuscripts at Brown 
University, and the cordial coéperation of the staff of Brown University Library. He also 

_ wishes to express his appuatenen te to Professor Ross ~ making available to him Ward’s side 

of the 
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THE WARD- ROSS ‘CORRESPONDENCE 
‘this. drive that impelled Ross into the ranks of the ‘ “muckrakers,” ‘that 
doughty | band of critics of plutocracy whose exposés of predatory wealth 
were vigorous and incisive, but whose program for the attainment of power _ 
by the masses with whom they ‘sympathized were ill- defined. One of _ 
“manifestations of Ross’ revolt against the status guo was his participation — 7 
in silver” campaign, which provoked W Vard’s challenge or on August 
1896: “ I would probably go farther toward true populism than you. 
one. is ‘more anxious to throttle the money power, but is ‘free silver’ the © 
>” Ross’ answer, in the last | his group, referred Ward to 
panacea: . oss’ answer, in the last letter in this group, referred Ward to | 
his free silver booklet Honest Dollar rs, which antagonized Mrs. Stanford and | 
d culminated in his being ousted from the U niversity. 
These letters, moreover, show the patterns of American sociology i in the 
making. They reflect the struggle of early sociology for recognition from 


*" economists and give € interesting ev evidence on the theoretical differences and © 


— 


personal r rivalries a among the founders. They are the living documents of a 
period fr from which eetilh has wonge.s but the history of which can can give _ 


. I have so many ideas that I have. up to 
you u that I am eager toget them finally toyou; = 
” T must first however thank you for the matter you have sent me, par-_ 
ticularly the address on “The Course of Biologic Evolution. er ookine 
You will be pleased to learn that my Junior class of seventeen young _ 
_men, having completed Tylor’s Anthropology, Spencer’s Sociology and done 
much collateral reading this term, , will next term adopt Dynamic Sociology 
as a text book and carry on work in it j in connection with the preparation of 
_ special theses by the members of the class upon the problems of modern 
In teaching Dynamic Sociology, I shall be able to go more thoroughly into 
_ the book than I have been able to so far and no doubt I shall bother you 
with many inquiries relative to it. The book stands very high here in the — 7 
Pedagogical department. Students working for advanced degree are usually 


‘required to read it among others. 
_ lam rejoiced that you are about to gird yourself up for another magnum — 
eps." There a are two things that I am eager to have you write on some time z 
. It seems to me that a detailed and special 7 
study of the social forces as they have developed in the modern way is > 
greatly needed. The primitive simplicity of human desires has been — 
laid and obscured by the growth of a vast number of complex secondary . 
and derivative desires many of which have appeared only in the beginning . 
Now shouldn’ t someone study this of desires, note 
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their rise and history, discover their relative weight and importance at 
various stages 0 of civilization and forecast their future? Do we not need an 
Origin of Species in the dawn of Esthetic and Social Psychology? — Oe 
_ The other subject I should like awfully well to see you Tisai us a 


- Socialism. i don’t t think anybody has gone very deeply into Socialism i > 


and report upon a Socialism discoverable in 1 history and in ape ean 

societies. I find lots of socialism and communism abroad set ieiceea 

Family, Church , Free Schools, Science, etc. 

 T have been fusing : some of the ideas above binned at into a paper on 
“The Evolution of Enjoyment.” From an economic standpoint, it is a_ 

_ study of wealth consumption in historic times and at present. Psychologi- a 


cally, it is an attempt to trace the rise and development of several modern — 


desires and the means for their satisfaction. Sociologically, i it is an attempt 
to show that modern enjoyments are democratic and social, while ancient — 
barbarous and semi-barbarous enjoyments of riches were aristocratic and 
individual or even antisocial. It may develop into something yet. I want 

talk it over with you when I see 
_ I have discovered something important, ti think, apropos of Herbert 


Spencer’ s distinction between the compulsory codperation of government 
and the vo/untary codperation of industrial life. I find that by the modern — 
popular revolutions government has come to mean the rule of the majority — 
while formerly it ‘meant the rule of One or of the Few. On the other hand, | 
industrial | codperation | that formerly meant freedom and self-rule of the 
individual has come to mean in modern industry the rule of the majority — 
_ or of one or a Few responsible to the majority. Witness the disposal en- 
joy ed by the majority in a joint-stock corporation over the total capital, - 
or the control enjoyed by the majority in labor organizations over the 
_ work and activities of all. Note also the compulsion over members exercised 
by combines, pools, Boards of Trade, partnerships and trusts. _ 
Hence Spencer’ s contrast between governmental codperation and private 
coéperation, though valid and valuable in earlier societies, vanishes utterly © 
. Government has been liberalized and industry has been centralized till 
they tend to meet at the same point—Majority Rule. Thus the deep socio- 
_ logical difference between State-activity and private activity falls to the - 
_ ground and the matter is turned over to the Political Economist t with the the — 
"practical question “Which is in this business cheaper and more 


‘Ra le by. Public Opinion made. by he press, the pulpit and the i 


numerable industrial and semi-public associations developed in this country | 


bey ond all other countries, we may expect a recoil frem the principle of 


f distributed power with joint ‘responsibility to representatives of the 1e people 
at certain intervals and an advance to the principle of one-man power with 
sole responsibility at all times and on all occasions to the people them- 
‘selves. This is seen in the increased powers of the Mayors of aman 
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- cities. I this is so, America will retreat ilies from t the. old tr tripartite 
division of governmental powers and the rule of Boards, Committees and © 


Legislatures and will adopt the one-man n principle s re) successful i in ‘industry 


But I will not weary you with my ideas. When I see you Ican tell you” 
more in a minute’s conversation than I can now in half an hour. And I shall 
ig I find as you suggest, the escape from religion and theological problems — 
a great saving of time and effort. I am now so free from theology that _ 
do not even feel resentment toward it. I regard it with a curious interest 
as I would study the- theology of Ancient Egypt. I can now part from the 
chaff of the past the kernels of ethical inspiration and of poetic emotion — 
without fear of being choked by the chaff. I am through the anti-theological 
period as well as the theological period and can study the old system withas 
much calmness and interest as if I were examining a Devonian fossil. . Phan. 


(Ross to Ward) Bloomington, Ind., January 28, 1892. 
28, 189 


-.... [have a lot of ideas—relating to the social forces and to’ ethics— 
_ that I want to send to you but they are not quite in shape yet. I was in-— 
_ tending to send them this afternoon but a couple of hours spent over 
Dynamic Sociology induced me to reconsider and develop them more. I | 
think I can suggest a contribution from economics to “the indirect method i 


-of conation.” ’ I shall therefore write more at length in a few days. wig 
_ My class are 500 pages into Vol. I of your book and are wildly enthusiastic © 
— over it. . They « enjoy it infinitely more than Spencer’ s Sociology. They « are , 
fascinated by the immense vistas it opens out and carry on a great deal of 
_ discussion outside the class. It is the most successful and ‘stimulating of 
any text I have used in any of my classes. I have greatly enjoyed the work 
and have thoroughly pe into the spirit of the book. I pass most of the 
recitation in lecture and comment. It is very easy for me to teach the book 7 
for I was ripe for your standpoint when I read it. Many points of view I had © 
reached already by my Berlin studies? 
_ Isend you herewith Spinoza’s Analysis of the passions which I had copied. 
while in Berlin. I hope you can read it. It may prove suggestive for your 
analysis of the social forces. I have also a number of references that may - 
“help on your work as I conceive it. I will send them in my next letter for I _ 
to look them up more I read now suggests to 


. The seems too immoral to comport with my 


ri 
ka 
| 
present with the addition of full publicity and immediate responsibility 
| 
| 
| 4 
| 
| 
| 
aa I read my paper on the Ethics of Evolution before the club last week and © 
> 4 ovok 7 


; des Daseyns and are enjoying (Ni it very ‘much. 
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ard to Ross) Washington, ne. , February 3 1892, 


F was glad to hear from you. I baal from the bill of lectures that your | 

life was brim full. Sorry you had to have the grip. Thanks for the notes 

from Spinoza. As I presumed, Mrs. Mindeleft had the book. They are from 


_ We have just had a great treat in a dinner and an evening - with Prof, 
Joseph ] Le Conte. He and I have exchanged papers for 15 years or more, but — 
_T never met him till last August and that was in the whirl of societies so 

that I could not see as much of him as I wished. I had him here to dinner ~ 
then with Major Powell but he had to go out in the evening. This time we 
talked philosophy to our hearts’ content, and the next night he read a splen-_ 

did paper on Philosophy in its relations to Psychology and Physiology at 
‘the Philosophical Society which I helped to ) discuss. He has now gone to 


spend the day with him and hear and discuss his review of Spencer which 

“has now taken large proportions. It was a very enjoyable affair. 

Well, the book goes ahead apace. 150 pages of MS. of about 100 words — 
each are down and I am still far from the end of part one. I have written | 
nine 1e chapters besides the introduction. That i is all the work of pone vl 


ard to to Ross) Report of of Progress to February 


The Social Forces and 7 Their Direction, ¢ or the iti) 
Psy chologic of Sociology. 


Introduction 


* he Social Forces, or Sociology from the Stand- 
Point of Subjective Psychology 14325 


‘Chap. Ld Tw o Kinds of 
The Dual Nature of Mind 
III. The Psychologic Process 
Subjective Psychology 
Objective Psy chology 
I. ‘The Conative Faculty 


Nature of the Soul — 
IX. The Philosophy of 
The Will of Schopenhauer 

Refutation of Pessimism 


XII. Happiness 
xm. Function & 


: 
4 
— 
‘ i k about. Neither of us has time towrite much aboutit.... fF 


XIV. TI The Agency 
XV. The Dynamics of Mind 
XVII. Social Friction 
XVII. The Social Forces 
Recapitulation 


197-223 
224-236 
237-247 
248-286 
287-308 


309-325 


I. Direction of the Social Forces, or Sociology 

from the Standpoint of of Objective 


= The Omitted Factor 
Intuition 
XXII. Intuitive Perception 
XXIII. Intuitive Reason 
XXIV. Principle of Deception 
Intuitive | Judgement 
XXVI. Female Intuition 
II. The Inventive Faculty 
XXVIII. Psychology of Invention 
XXIX. Inventive Genius 
XXX, Creative Genius 


326-329, 

340-362, 
363-379 


400-41 


dse 


he improved upon. I hope you won’t cut down too much the chapter relat-_ 
ing to the social forces proper. | Jobody has treated them adequately yet. 
I have just discovered that the major part of etiquette and politeness can 


_ be regarded as due to the efforts to escape the disastrous consequences of 


jealousy. Jealousy, it seems to me, is a very important social force. _ mp 

I have been thinking a great deal lately and it seems to me the distinction 7 
of subjective and objective psychology, of feelings and intellect is of enor-_ 
mous philosophic importance. I find that the doctrine of the indirect — 
method of intellect as means has been of great personal aid to me. I am_ 
more skilful in the conduct of life and better able to succeed in whatever i 
since | have had your ideas deeply impressed upon me. If 


‘intellectual force would be saved. 


@ the young men of the country could only acquire the practical a, 
of brain power instead of pursuing pedantic anateianaes an enormous waste = 


ing 
THE W: 367° 
+° 
470-488 
489-518 
Pages all like the inclosed, 18 lines used, average 100 
to Ward) Bloomington, Ind., February 22,1892, q 
=} My Dear Uncle: I was sitting down to write to you yesterday when your. — 
-teport of progress arrived. I am enthusiastic over it. It is magnificent. 1 
used to think that the table of contents of Spencer’s Principles of Psychology = gg 
had more power to excite the philosophic appetite than anything else in 
| _ literature. But your table of contents is more appetizing, = — 
Truly the quantity of work turned off in six weeks is wonderful. But it 
-— must have all been lying suspended in your mind ready for precipitation. 
| 
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- — are several signs that I am bailing up a reputation as a 
a teacher and I attribute it chiefly to the stimulus of Dynamic Sociology. 

I find my philosophy diverging from yours at one important point. You a 
see the sole life of Progress ° ‘in the better utilization of the forces and ma- 

terials of nature.” This is received by intellectual education. © 

It seems to me den is another great source of progress in happiness, 

viz., illumination of internal friction, wrong, struggle, war, and evil, etc. _ 
Given a certain material progress, the society would react its maximum — 


happiness when no individual would be willing to receive a benefit to him- — 


self at a more than corresponding loss to others. We don’t attain that now 
and hence we are not nearly as happy as our utilization of the forces of 


and this is secured by more education. Should oy ‘not, then, "along ol 
developing intelligence to give us command over natural and social forces, 
go increasingly a developing sympathy to prevent the (socially) costly pur- 

suit of individual gain? It seems to me this education to stir and stimulate — 
the dormant sympathies of individuals is something different from the edu-_ 

cation you plead for. It may be that in all this I have not fully grasped ae 
thought but in any case I think we do not quite a agree as to the i the importance 

_Tenclose some references that will probably be of no use to you whatever. _ 
But one or two may | help you a little. Most of them I suppose you already — 4 


1. For the Intellectual Forces. P. G. Hamilton’s Intellectual Life. “ 
2. The Feelings. Ladd’ s Physiological Psychology, Part III, Chapter IX. 
Moral Forces. Science Ethics, Leslie Stephen, Chapters Il, II, IV, 
Passions. Hume, Treatise on | Human Nature, Book, II. 
Paper “ ‘Cosmic Emotion,” “The Ethics of Religion.” 
‘International Journal of Ethics, No. 1 or 2. Paper by Muirhead. 
Emotions. . James’ ‘Vol. II, Chapters 2. 26.0 
(Ww to Ross) Washington, Ma 


a I have read with great interest your letters to the eer cal: 
a and the press comments on your lectures. It i As s undoubtedly a an n excellent 


out of your letter on Monetary Reform than I ever knew before. That sub- 
“|g ject has less attractions for me, I believe, than any other, yet I realize its 
-....I have been obliged tc to hug the psychological base so closely and 
to ‘deal so largely with the primary and incipient stages of mind that it _ 
—_ necessary to say more in the title about the psychic and less ~ 


4 
— | 
« 
| 
dt 
— 
h % little room for the latter, and having already developed that side so fully | é ) 
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- I feel less need of g going over it ag sania. You hope I may not slight the e social 
forces. But these are about the most exhaustively treated in Dyn. Soc. of © 

all the topics discussed. Over 300 pages are devoted tothem. 
Now how would such a title as this strike you? 

The Psychic Factors of Civilization, 

- Would it not be more taking, ane more original, look more as if I 

was doing something new and not threshing old straw? Nearly every point | 

; 4 make in psychology i is, , so far as I know, altogether new. I am working 4 

out the genesis of mind in both its subjective and its objective branches. _ 


call the derivative intellectual faculties. | am at work on the grand trunks to _ 
‘show how mind came into existence. It is an untrodden field. vate a 
tion of the efficacy « of ethical teaching. I have said in Chapter XVII (Social , 
Friction)* most that I need to in this book on that subject. The title "hice 


tion in social action. The: sympathies will develop with the other psychic 
attribute. 

Iam obliged for the : notes you sent. I want to consult all the authorities © 
before I publish. I had James and am reading it by rote, but I have turned 
to the chapters you mention. My point of view is so different from e every — 
one’s else that I rarely find anything that I can use. My plan isto finish the 
~ book now as iT have begun without trying to make many references and 
" then to go over a good deal of literature and work in such matter. I think 


j + _agood feature will be to put a motto or quotation of greater or less length 


at the head of each chapter appropriate to the subject of that chapter, 
7 some poetry, some prose, sometimes two quotations, and in this way I can b 
= in many passages from Dyn. Soc. to show that the thought now devel- — 

oped was then more briefly expressed. If any such quotations or mottos 

occur to you without the least search, or if you happen on any, please note | 


them and I will consider them. The more ancient the better and no matter 


‘In the course of this chapter, Ward declares: “Another serious evil results from ‘ie 
erroneous belief that moral character can be improved by ethical teaching. Many persons, and 
_ especially teachers, habitually labor under such a load of responsibility for the moral char- 
_ acter of those who come within the circle of their influence that they become paralyzed for 
_ usefulness in life. No one dares to say what he thinks. All originality is screened out of what- 
ever is produced. Teaching, that noblest of all vocations, degenerates into pedantry. This has 
now reached such a stage that the utterances of professors in colleges have assumed a stereo- 
typed form and the sagacious student knows in advance what is going to be said. Or, if any > 
_ one of these should chance to say anything original, he feels obliged immediately to recant it, 
or to add a saving clause to the effect that he meant something else. University lectures be- 
Va come infected with this true moral cowardice, until the lecture-room style can be recognized 
and readily distinguished from the independent exposition of the original i investigator.” ’ And 
a. later: “True morality not less than true progress consists in the emancipation of social energy 


_ and the free exercise of power. Evil is merely the friction which is to be overcome or at least 


minimized, This cannot be done exhortation. It must be done the social 


= 


— 
= 
| 
| 
All that has heretofore been done seems to me to relate to what I shall | - ; 
7 
g 
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Herbert Spencer has just sent me the new revised and dilenns edition © 
a his Social Statics. I had never read it and shall do so. I have finished his — 7 
| Fustice. 1 get a good many chances to hit off what I call the Biological | 
- Sociology, claiming that the great mistake of that school is in founding soci- 
ology on biology instead of on psy chology. I only wish there was an oppor- | i 
tunity for you to read up as fast as I write, but this would be an unreason- 


able tax on you and seems quite impracticable. Still I think you might use 
some of my ideas in your But I shall be done when you come 


(Postscript to preceding letter dated March 6) a 
I heard before ‘mailing y your letter that y: you had received some e flattering 
r notice from Dr. Jordan of Leland Stanford Junior, so I waited to see it and 
only just got it to-night through Rosie’s kindness in lending it to me. If 
_ you do not get some more I shall write to Dr. Jordan for a copy for myself. 
J have read all he quotes from your article and it is just the part that struck 
me most when I read the article to Rose’ and Sate.® It is certainly a high - 
compliment to pay you. When will his lecture appear in full? It must be 
_ That institution has attracted me strongly ever since it was founded and | 
quite recently I have obtained from Prof. Campbell, the professor of bot- 
any, a copy of its catalogue (Circular of Information, No. 6). I was sure 
prised to learn that in it all tuition is free! Two other friends of mine are on - 
the faculty, Prof. J. H. Comstock (Entomology) and Prof. J.C. Branner _ 
(Geology). I do not see any chair of social science, , and I have oe 
wished that I could get an invitation to deliver some lectures there on oo 


ford’ s course in the Senate I believe he would prefer a man of onde ideas 
to a moss back. I believe you will turn up at Palo Alto y ca |S 
Third Edition:—Rose has read this letter and she is enthusiastic ; about | 
te proposed new title, says she always thought the other too heavy. If - 
dopted, Part I would then be: Sudjectiv ye Factors and Part II 
What do you think of it?—L.F. Ww. 


Ww ard to Ross) 


Binal | Report, closing March 17, 1892. 
2 The The Psy chic Factors of Civilization 


Pages 


Part tr Subjective Factors: 


Chapters I-XIX 


Mrs. Ward’ 


| 
: : a west last summer and must know him well. I am sure he would say a go 
> 4 
— 
> 
| 
é 14 324 
| | 
> 


Factors 


4 XXX. Creative Genius 519-535 
XXXI. Speculative Genius 536-553 
XXXII. Knowledge & Intelligence 
= 


Part II Cooperation of the Factors 


-XXXV. Social Consciousness 
XXXVI. The Social Will 
‘The Social Intellect 


to ard) 


glad 1 to learn how you Stanford University. I be- 

— fieve I may get opportunity to give Pres. Jordan a suggestion regarding 
social science. It is very encouraging to see how rapidly are multiplying the — 
universities open to liberal and progressive ideas. In a few years, when the ~ 
liberal influence of the great non-denominational universities has done its 

; work, the face of American society will be changed. I suppose Rosy’ has 
told you of my call to Northwestern University at $2500 a year. I have it _ 
under advisement. The good effect of the offer is already seen in the fact 


that Pres. Coulter has offered to get me $500 more salary for next ease, 
thus raising the total to $3000. I was up to Chicago last week and stayed 

_ two days with President \ oe Wade Rogers. He i is a broad and liberal 

-manand I feel I could work well with him in spite of the Methodist — 


in the Board. He intends to found a school of Political Science as soon as 
he gets the Technological school he is now working for and in that case I — 
would be in the line of succession. I find it very hard to make up my mind 
between Northwestern and the University. If you have o thoughts on 


the matter I should be very glad toget them. 
-,,.. Thave learned more in sociological lines this year en in any other 


and if I am here next year my work will be strong. I hope by that time I 
shall have your ideas for the new book well in my head. I was much struck | 
in your last letter by your distinction between biological social, and psy-— 


chological social. It is just the distinction I have been vainly trying to bring © 


out in manifold ways. ... 


I see that President Small of Colby University who wrote the sy syllabus 
; on n Sociology ’’ has been called to Chicago University as Professor of Sociol- - 
; ogy. That University seems to be making a ai stir all over the — 


in educational circles, 
8 Syllabus: Introduction to the Science of Sociology. Development of power Philosophies of 
Society, with Special Reference to Comte, Schaffle, Bluntschli, Lieber, Lotze, Spencer and Ward. 


Printed at the | Mail Office, for use of of 1 the Senior Class, Colby University, Waterville, Me.) - 5 
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- to hear from Prof. Jenks, my predecessor here and now at Cornell Uni- x 
“versity, that there will be two vacancies in Cornell this year in the Depart- 
ment of Political and Social Science and that he is pushing me for one = - 
the positions. . If he succeeds that will be a consummation most decidedly 


=z to be welcomed. ‘Cornell would be a great ma ibe work in and above 


and is ands pushing m me all he c can. ——aemmanausniad 
Washington, ‘D.C, 


Your interest- eden t letter with its great news reached me on the eve of 


- leaving for a [geological f field] trip to Alabama, from which I only returned 1 


since. Rose got your last note yesterday and we are all highly elated over 
your success. I hope you will find Cornell in all respects satisfactory, but I 
have some slight misgivings lest you may find your liberty « of thought and 
speech somewhat restricted there. I heard that Prof. Henry C. Adams left : 
because too advanced for the rest of the faculty,® and surely he is less so’ 
than you. I do not think _ they will approve of of your r teaching L Dynamic 
Sociology at Cornell. But we shall see. Prof. James called to see me while I 
was gone to have me urge you to consider his proposition to go to Phila- 
delphia. I have not yet learned precisely what that offer was, but he told 
= that he feared your freedom might be limited at Cornell and assured 
7 her that it would not be there. I hope you stipulated — on that a 


Point. 


fe have sometimes thought that perhaps even if you 


~ last W ednesday and have been very busy with n my official mail, etc., « oa 


; Pet into social problems instead ‘of plunging as now into the heart of 

> the battle, and thus of your doing really just as good or even better work 
in the long run. I have no doubt that wherever you are you will find a way 
to do what you see there isto bedone. 


a I have had a good opportunity to do some cool, quiet thinking about my | 
book and its title while camping on the sands of Alabama. I fully appreciate 7 


what you say about substituting the word “basis” for “‘factors,” and there — 
is no doubt that the former is the more exact word. Still my notion of 

“civilization” is really rather as something that is going on (active) than 
as a fait accompli (passive). But this alone would not induce me to incline 
to adhere to “factors.” If asked what it is that tempts me to prefer that 
word I must confess that I am somewhat at a loss to offer a satisfactory 
reason, and, I may be compelled to admit that it has more to do with the: 


clearer “ “ring,” seems s considerably more forcible and “taking.” It may be 
that this i is because it is a more popular, less technical or scientific word. 
“The Psyc chic Basis of Civilization,’ ” while exactly the thought, , sounds a 
* Adams had been dismissed it in 1886 for views s syn pena to labor. 


AS 


4 

2 
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of the word than with its meaning mv ear it hac a comewhat 
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to me, more like the of for the the 


_ Transactions of the Royal Society—a theorem that I am about to establish 
7 to the satisfaction dinmaed scholars rather than the mere name of a book 
that I want the million to read. While engaged in special pleading I will 
add that the word “factors” works in admirably in the titles of the parts. The _ 
subjective: and objective factors harmonize well with the general — 
while the resort to the word “elements” does not strike me as strong. — ~cal 
On the other hand, your proposed substitution of “Social Synthesis” for 
my “cooperation” is excellent. I was not at all satisfied with the latter. The = 
transition from psychology to sociology seemed too abrupt and needed some 
explanation in the title, while “synthesis” is much the better word. But 7 
_ we shall have lots of time to think all these matters over, as I shall not make 
much progress with the revision this summer. I have to go away again : : 
_ May and may go west in in July. If I don’t I shall go to Rochester and Cha- — 


‘tauqua | in August. 
to Ward) ¥., August 31, 


... Ihave been working a of days i in the library. Cornell] 
and am delighted with everything. It is inspiring to have such resources at 
command as are offered by a library of 110,000 volumes all well up to date 
and free from rubbish. I am browsing around trying to get acquainted with 
omy b books. I take them down one by one if I am not already familiar with 
them and spend a few minutes in finding the subject, author, point of view 
_ and conclusions. I want to do that for every unfamiliar book ere the ea 
he My political economy that has been slipping away from me for two or 


_ three months is coming back again with these dippings into the latest and 
inthe economic world. = 
- Everybody here deems deferential and minded to take me for wise ll 
I prove myself otherwise. The way seems paved smoothly and everything — 
seems to say “ “Enter in and occupy.” I feel that if] do not make a success : 
_ [have been writing so much for the Am. Econ. Assoc. that my hand is 
tired. So you will not take brevity as sign of scant regard.... — ae 
Rosy and I are Counsels and Maxims translated 


“lates to so many se we talked of this summer. . Let me ‘urge you to get 
| 7 and read the little volume without delay. You can’t get along without >. 
It is full of quotations for your new book. I wouldn’t have you write an- — 


other line on your book until you have read this book of Saunders, it is so” 
inspiring and so sage. 


os) 


a to me in due course. I know it is a masterpiece, but alas I am too ignorant 


"2 10 Ross’s Ph.D. dissertation at Johns Hopkins University. 
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even to read, not to say appreciate and understand it. The only thing ry 


have done with which I could retaliate in kind is my Geogr aphical Distribu- 
tion of Fossil Plants," some parts of which I am told are very thrilling, 
especially my chapter on Hungary. 
got Saunder’s Counsels and Maxims from Schopenhauer and Rose is 
reading it to me in half-hour sessions every evening. It certainly is fine... . 
I have got in your thought on women as reformers in a way that will suit 
F you, I hope. Your notes I generally us use by the insertion of a few words or 
a foot-note. Some of them are so suggestive that it would take another book 
_ to do justice to them. I am now writing a practically new chapter on: The 
_ Intellect, to conclude Part II and supersede the last two eee first 


WwW written, although some of the original matter will remain. a 


started do I get opportunity. "The Secretary ‘ship of the 
4 been riding me like an Old Man of the Sea but I hope for relief as soon rn 
Dr. Howe finishes his statistical work and gets to Baltimore. I have made — 
one trip to Chicago and another to New York on behalf of the Association 


which have caused me to work so much the harder on my return. me 


= The cares and responsibility of getting my department well launched are _ 
now over and I am beginning to feel the luxury of having only six lectures a 
two-hour seminary per week. From Thursday ‘noon till Monday 
morning I have no university work. T hat leaves a nice large chunk of time 
= which one can do a great deal. That interval I am spending this week in| 
_ preparing an address before the Political Science Association of the univer- 
sity. I am going to address them on the “Reform Spirit.” 
a Ordinarily, however, I shall use this weekly period in writing on “Modern 
European Socialism,” in reviewing books or in writing articles. I see a - 
_ superb period of growth before me for I read and grow pretty fas fast and I | 
never had a finer opportunity. Last y year | had twice as much university | 
work to do as I have now and even then got in a little mental expansion. 
_ This year I can devote more time t to a narrower field. .Iam now planning a 
study of wage statistics with a view to showing 1 that the differences in w yages - 
- to differences of intellectual ability are, under our modern system, con- 
_ stantly becoming greater; so that if the present organization of labor pur- 
sues its path of natural develop: 
will cause immense differences in reward. The idea lies clear enough i in 1my_ 
own mind but i it will take quantities of statistics to prove it. If I can prove | 
it, though, it will be a real contribution for as far as I know no one has 
a attempted to show the workingmen that not capital but monopoly salaries 
aretheoriginoftheirlowwages. 
a I have received and returned proofs of the two articles you heard me 
_ read when we swung around the circle together. The one appears in al 


Pol. Sc. Quarterly,” the other in November Annals...." a 
U.S. Geological Survey, Eighth Annual Report, WwW ashington, 1889, part I] II, 663- 960. 


12 “A New Canon of Taxation,” vol. 7, 1892, 585-597. salads 
“Standard of Deferred Payments,” vol. 3, 1892, 
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ednesday I skimmed Sociology to get together everything 

that would bear on the “Indirect Method” for my class in B6hm-Bawerk. 
I longed for the fuller study of the new book. It is hard to preserve new ideas 
in usable shape 1 in one’s memory when one can find them nowhere in print. 
a ~ Did I write you in my last letter that the book we are studying, Bohm- 
Bawerk’s The Positive — of Capital, shows that the whole capitalistic 


cation of the principle to economics and to capitalistic production that you 
were right when you defined the indirect method as the method of civilisa- _ 
tion. And Bohm-Bawerk has reached this conclusion from a purely econom- 
= basis. This and many other things convince me that ee philosophy is — 
the soundest philosophy of civilisation ever put forthe 
I realize my will up a course on T next 
year t that will bear 
“laying’ ” for it pag I am putting ace my lectures pone with a 
S view to winning a reputation as a lecturer. So few university men ¢ men can eh 


C., Nov. 27, 1892. 


‘ing it. read your on the with much pleasure. I 
also read within a few ’ days your article on The Standard of Deferred 
Payments, which of course I heard but never understood before. I am not 

sure I understand it all now, but I have some vague notion of your position. — 

_ Mr. Peters says he don’t know but he will have to come part way to meet > _~ on 
- you on it. I also glanced through your Sinking Fund but to little purpose on _— 
account of my crass ignorance of the subject. + was: gratified with the 

‘flattering notice of it in the 


Thope you will succeed in giving your course of 
- sociology. . It is, as you say, the queen of the sciences, and the one most 

needed to be taught. It flatters me to learn that others are thinking along 7 

my lines, especially on the indirect method, which I regard as the founda- 


tion stone of sociology. I o once told Prof. Ely that no one seemed to have 
u 


to it. I aad much like to end Bohm- Bawerk, but do not know when I 


You may have some faint i interest to k know desson I; am getting along wim 


the book; at least I have nc ~~ 


anthology, and have got together a a big lot of stuff. I am not quite hes yet 
but shall begin putting it together this week. I have spent every forenoon 


Vol. Nov. The reviewer, Sidney Sh called ita distinguished con- 
ribution to the theory ofthesubject. 
. This chapter is entitled “Adaptation: Reciprocal Relations of Man and the Universe.” aa 
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“handed, and my notes are in all languages. It isa question on how far I should. 
- defer to the e public by supplying translations. 1am sureI shall not translate —f 
the French, German, or Latin, but the Greek, I fear, will be too much for 
my readers. Still, if they cannot read it, will they not believe it even more 7 
dinching than if they could? Translations would greatly mar the pages on 


which the passages would stand, and at present I lean towards ae I 
them. 
a have got something for nearly every y chapter, and many of my quota-— 
tions will have to go in as foot-notes. There is one important subject on 
which I am thus far deficient in quotations. That is laissez faire o or individ- — 
-ualism. I can get plenty of them, but they are not from the sources I want — 
them from. Can you help me any, that is, without putting yourself to any 
considerable trouble? Let me explain the matter. You remember that in 
my A.A.A.S. address, which is Chap. XX XIII of the book (expanded, how- _ 


ever, to nearly double the — length), I characterized the eae 


individualism of Herbert Spencer, a as based upon the actions of the ov _ 
animal as distinguished from the rational man. I want to append a foot- 
note to each of the above names giving a pat quotation from some of his 
prominent - works substantiating this statement, or at least containing as 
distinct an expression as can be found on the subject. I can attend to Spen- 
cer, of course, but the others I have not at hand, and it might take mea 
long time to find what I want. I thought perhaps you might have a number 
of such passages on your fingers’ ends that you could refer me to. I can © 
probably find any but the works of the Physiocrats, but but a quotation from ‘ 
any of "these would be satisfactory. 


My special 1 reason for wanting to fortify myself right here is that 4 
3 read my address, wrote me a letter naming a number of passages, in- _ 
_ cluding this first one, as “‘bad” and likely to produce an unfavorable effect 

upon economists, and even advising me not to publish the address in the _ 

Annals but only in the A.A.A.S. Proceedings. I considered the article de-_ " 
—-€ and as Putnam was hurrying me up, I sent for it and sent it on to 
Salem. The proof « came the other r day and I scaled down a few of the pas- 
sages criticised by Patten, but left a good deal that he had objected to. 

Yesterday, to my great surprise, I got a letter from James saying they were — 
waiting for r my manuscript. rT shad the copy that had been returned with _ 


ie with a ‘letter explaining the whole matter and advising him to read it 
himself and see if he thought it suitable, as I would be sorry to do anything — 
that would injure the usefulness of the Academy. I expect it to be declined." 
But I want to know whether my position is tenable, allowing of course 
for a certain license of emphasis and antithesis, and I will wade clear 
through Ricardo Adam Smith but what I will satisfy myself one way 

or another. Malthus I know is full of it, for I have read it myself, and as to 


= Phy siocrats it seems tc to me all that is needed 1 is to to get at at the e history of a 


The appeared i in vol. 3, Jan. 1893, -482 under the tite “The Psycho. 
logic Basis of Social Economics.” 
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the name. I saw abundance « of passages from their writings in Blanqui it. 
> _ History of Political Economy, the English of which I read, that would be 
just what I want. It was De Gournay who first said: /aissez faire, _ laissez 
passer, and the paragraph in which this occurs would be just in point. _ 
am also sure that Adam Smith somewhere a argues strongly for governmental 
non-interference, but it is to be expected that such broad writers will have 
also made many qualifications. J. S. Mill is constantly doing so, but I have 
got some fine things from his Liberty. Short, terse sentences are to be | pre- 
“ferred, of course, but in default of such, this occasion would justify the 
citation of half a page or more. But I am afraid this may make you a a lot 
of a I wish there was some way that I could do as much for you. . ae 


(Ward to to Ross) Washington, D. D. Jan. 8, 1893. 


eT lw was very sorry to miss you the morning you left, | but I pene 

~~ you er be too busy to talk and I knew you would be terriby bored with | 
the Psy chology; besides, I heard you were not feeling well, andI have been __ 
_ worrying considerably about you. And let me say right here that you must 
have some physical recreation to give body to your brain work. Can’t 

you take — in the athletic sports of the students? or do a of the 


on a card? Don’t copy any I hesitate to make you even this. 
. trouble, but I am dependent on you to this extent, and I want to get every- 
- thing done so that if the MS. is wanted I can send it on. I have heard from 7 


both Putnam and Ginn, but nothing i is settled yet. The latter may write 
to you, as I took the liberty to 1 to mention on your name. Owen and Baker have 

: a I have thought a good deal about the dedication and intended to talk — 

_ with you about it, but there was no opportunity. I did not intend tohave __ 
any and may not, but the idea occurred to me that something might be 
made of the fact that the book was written entirely within the quadricen- 
tennial year and will be published during the World’s Fair. I have tried to 


frame a dedication based on this, but am not entirely satisfied with it. Per- 


haps you can suggest improvements. . a 


Ross: to Ward) Ithaca, Jan. 14, 1893. a 


le received from Ginn the other day a ennen of i inquiry regarding the 


book. I answered it in the way I thought best fitted to further interest in 
the new book. I have been working at the problem of dedication. It seems _ 

to me the idea is splendid. Certainly something ought to be made of the fact 
that the book was written in 1892....— 

_ Now as regards Adam Smith and Ricardo. Neither of these men make - 

any deciarations about social philosophy. They confined themselves in the 
- most rigid way toa study of wealth. They did not compare competition 
_ with codperation because there was so much of the former and so little a 

the latter that they could | conceive of nothing else than semen It 
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was a unconscious assumption with them. You a may fi find some- 


thing good in Adam Smith’s Theory of the Moral Sentiments. Indeed I think 
you might find there just what you want. But in his Wealth of Nations the 
nearest he comes to naturalism is in the next to the last paragraph of Book — 
V. See also Book IV, , Chap. II, Par. 4. Ricardo i is even less philosophical 
than Smith. The only implication even of the doctrine you speak of is. 
found in his chapter [in Political Economy] on “Gross and Net Revenue,” 
I must thank you for sending on to me the copies of the Annals. 1 ad- 
mired your article immensely. I think it gives you at your best. Rosy caught ; 
me dismally comparing a page of my article with a page of yours and noting 
how chippy, scrappy and jerky my style appeared by the side of yours. The 
sweep and momentum of the aie in certain pages, e.g., pp. 74-77, is some- 
thing we younger fellows can admire but cannot yet command. I have deter- 
mined for my part to build | longer sentences and to avoid too much smart 7 
ness and briskness. Only in the last page of my article did I get a g 
On Friday I mend my extension course at Rochester with 200 in the 
audience. I shall lecture every week now for ten weeks. I also o lecture on- 
Sunday evenings in the Unitarian Church. aoa > 
_ T am working very moderately and am getting less and less nervous all 
(Ross. to ard) Ithaca, N. Y., April 12, 1893. 


_.... Now to give you nang motive for coming [to Cornell] I must. 


tell you that the Historical and Political Science Association here, which is 
a student association for the purpose of receiving addresses and lectures in — a 
relation to History, Politics, Economics and similar lines, want you to ad- 
dress us up here c on ednesday evening, Apr. 26. The lectures are alw ways” 
open to all the students and have been well attended. If you would gi 

_ address on “Herbert Spencer’s Political Philosophy, ” “Plutocracy vs. | 
Sociocracy,” “The Psychological Basis of E conomics’ ’orsome other subject 
that lies near your interest you would be able todoa great deal of good, and 
to give a great lift to us s who are fighting in behalf of the more liberal phi- 
losophy of politics. . 
to 


far s as can judge from the inside it was a success on last. The 
' audience was immense and the attention perfect. If I was going to talk to 7 
your Sage philosophers that would dh course be the thing. Your historical — 


might not care for the mind problem. prone I have ge got all but Part 


lof my Psychic Factors back and am sending on the MS. in small packages 
17 Ward used none of these citations in The Psychic Factors | of Civi Civilization, although he 


cites Ricardo and Smith in other connections. 
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Yo ou mention | and among other appro- 
priate topics. How would it do to take along my last chapter (Sociocracy) _ 
and read that, or as much as there might be time for?... 28 


Ithaca, N. Y., April 1 17, 1893. 


object I should to announce it as s “Plutocracy 

_ys. Sociocracy” as this will give the average student a better idea of the 

: theme. I | should think the entire chapter might be given. It certainly isnot 

more e than an hour long is it? If i it were an hour and a quarter it wouldn’ : 


ei ard to to Ross) 


... 1am overwhelmed with the attention me my at 
Cornell and only hope I may not disappoint their too great cmpactationn. 7 


Tam in fact poorly prepared for giving any of the le lectures that I am booked 


N. ¥, May 10, 0, 1893. 


reason I didn’ t any papers was not at all on account 
‘forgetting my promise to you. The fact was the lecture didn’t get reported. 
~The papers that attend to such have been so filled 


on But the day after you left who should holes in on me 
_ but Patten himself. He was with me all the afternoon and evening andI 
took him down to the train—same one you went on. The car didn’t get - 
there in time— power gave out—and Patten came back and stayed with 
me until I went nt off at one on Friday to deliver my lecture at Rochester... .— 


In setting forth the need for ‘at ow Ward declares in dies chapter: ‘ “Under aa. 
s pm: as it now exists the wealth of the world, however created, and irrespective of the 
dims of the producer, is made to flow toward certain centers of accumulation, to be enjoyed | 
_by those holding the keys to such situations. The world appears to be approaching a stage at 
aid those who labor, no matter how skilled, how industrious, or how frugal, will nl 


~ according to the “iron ‘law” formulated by Ricardo, only so much for their services as will © 
enable them “‘to subsist and to perpetuate their race.” The rest finds its way into the hands of 
_acomparatively few, usually non-producing, individuals, whom the usages and laws of all 
- countries permit to claim that ~ own the very sources of all wealth and the right to allow oe 

_ “These are great and serious nll compared with which all the crimes, recognized as such, 

that would be committed if no government existed, would be trifles. The underpaid labor, = 
prolonged and groveling drudgery, the wasted strength, the misery and squalor, the diseases 
resulting, and the premature deaths that would be prevented by a just distribution of the — 

_ products of labor, would in a single year outweigh all the so-called crime of a century, for the 

_ prevention of which, it is said, government alone exists. This vast theater of woe is regarded © 


_ todetect and punish the es of the least of the ordinarily recognized crimes.” Psychic 
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You can see with Patten with me and a lecture to prepare for my en - 
audience I didn’t have any chance to see to the Era but had to trust to its - 
enterprise. And it didn’t notice the lecture, but like its colleague, the Cor. 
nell Sun, went off on baseball. . 
_ Prof. Patten and I hada great confab on theoretical economics. He is a 
_ wonderfully suggestive and got me started on several new tracks. I read — - 
him my paper on Monopoletics and he laid his finger instantly on the weak — - 
points in it. My science of monopoly is growing on my hands and I will 
have to make two articles on it at least. It may expand into a mono- © 
_graph.... Next Friday I go to Buffalo to to speak before’ the “Municipal 
Tuesday I spoke at Barnes Hall on ‘ “The Home and Industry”—the 
same being the fourth lecture in a course that has been offered weekly on 
the Home. The President of the Y. M. C. A. sent down a Teport but it wasn’t - 


. At present the students are killing us with h theses, « examinations, — 
Your lecture made a profound impression on the young men here. 
eral have spoken to me about it. I think the spirit of the > young men in our 
_ universities is is decidedly changi ing toward liberalism. . . o- 


(Ross to fard) ad) Leland Stanford University, Cal., , October 19, 1893. 


_Z With the exception of a brief note the day before yesterday, this is the 
first letter I have written with my own hand for nearly two months. After 
my attack of nervous exhaustion I had to avoid writing altogether for I é 
found it made me nervous very quickly. On my first coming out here it was — 
for a couple of weeks doubtful if I should be able to keep at my work. My 
_ necessary work was such a strain on my nerves that I had to shun every- | 
thing I possibly could. . . . Now, however, I am immensely improved and 7 
feel able to attend to my writing. I have gained a great deal in weight, have — 
a great appetite and feel an exuberance of vigor I have hardly known fora 
year and a half.... I shall not publish so — as I did and shall not 


that ripens and falls of i its ¢ own accord. I am not going to whip myself up. - 
Lam delighted to see that the book is out at last. I haven’t laid eyes on 
its blessed covers yet but I hope soc soon to do so. I saw rit put among the works 


Secretary). I should, you know, like to review it for the Annals. Do you 

_ think it would be [at] all proper for you to write a note to Patten to 
effect that I would like to review it and that I am as well qualified to review — 

it as most anybody else? If there would be anything objectionable in your a 
doing that I should be glad, ‘if you don’ t mind, to write to | Patten er 


y the City Vigilance League of New York City (Wm. Howe Tolman, 


the book I wish you would let me know. was enough I was 
able to do any thing for the good causeereI came West. 2s” 
I am in Sociology : again and I tell you it feels good. | I have | to teach 
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: Politics, a subject i in 1 which I have little interest, deer my enthusiasm lies 


.; der if this year I may 
on to some ideas in Sociology of Everything 
‘ I have put out so far is economic. I have a nice class—all advanced students 
hope eventually to make Sociology popular at Stanford University. 
Tam immensely pleased with the University. The fact is I haven’t en- a 
 joyed myself so anywhere else I’ve been. The climate is wonderful.... 
_ The professors and their wives constitute a most charming society. There ; 
is less exclusiveness, conservatism, and reticence than at Cornell. Self suffic- 
ing and exclusive cliques and sets have not yet formed. All are new—and 
all are frank, hospitable, cordial and democratic. Forms go for nothing and 
there is nothing to hinder one from enjoying to the utmost intercourse 
_ with a body of young ambitious, enthusiastic and highly cultivated people. _ 

_ The students, too, are a fine lot, a cleaner, healthier lot of young men and 

~women I never saw. The girls here are much younger, better-looking and 
better dressed than at Cornell. We have now about 875 students registered. — 

_ We should have had a thousand but for the financial crisis. We have the 
‘inside track west of the Missouri River and nothing can hold back the 

i: Pres. Jordan i is a big man in every way 1 think. He i is very plain, unas- 
suming and democratic. He is immensely popular with the students and 
makes friends wherever he goes throughout the state. He lectures a a great 
deal on Evolution and has stirred up things a great deal out here. | You 
never Saw a university so steeped in Evclution as this is. In all the depart- 
ments, , zoology, botany, philosophy, Education, psychology, sociology, 
Economics, it is made the corner stone. Some people i in the state are actually 

_ possessed of the idea that Senator Stanford has backed the doctrine of 

- Evolution with $20,000,000. By the way have you noted the attack on Prof. 

-LeConte by a minister at Berkeley, Cal. I hear the minister in a letter to a 

_’Frisco paper advocates the fagot and stake for men who are teaching Dar- _ 

winism to the young men of California. = 

Warner I find delightful. We get along together splendidly and always © 

pull in harmony. He is sterling clear through and suits my style exactly. 

[shall soon be girding up my lions and setting forth to the fray. A minis- 
ter and a trades union secretary in Oakland have precipitated | a discussion» 
on the labor question and they want me to come up and give them three 
lectures in November—Sunday evening lectures all. 
_ I have certainly wearied you by this time with this pot pourri. Now, 
Dear Uncle, let me hear from you when you can spare mea bit of time. By. 

_ the way, did you agree with my conclusion in the article on the “Tendencies — 


.... I don’t want you to think that you must sit ine every little while 


and write me a long letter, much as I always enjoy it. I know that your 
19 Yale Review, vol. 2, August 1893, 893, 173- “194. 
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time could and should be devoted to more important matters. I shall be | 
content to know from time to time that you are well and progressing nicely 7 
sh your work. ... You have, I believe, at last found your true element, . 
and Rosie will es thrive there, and I hope get strong and well. I wish I i 
‘men that I know anything of, who are connected with the faculty. Prof. 
and Mrs. Comstock will soon be with you, and you will, I presume, soon : 
‘come to know Prof. Campbell and Prof. Branner. I have never known Dr. 
Jordan personally, but have read a good many of his articles, and his papers _ 
on fishes are mostly published by the National Museum, where as a a member — 


zn some time look in on you both. I have a high regard for all the gentle- 


of the Committee on Publication, I frequently see 1 them. . oc. 

_ You were mistaken about the book being out, but you will have received 

@ your advance copy unbound before this reaches you. I am much obliged oil 
your offer to review it. I have just written to Emory R. Johnson and advised — 
him to communicate with you about getting your review for the Annals. - 
He wrote me that he had asked the publishers to send it to them. You can _ 
write to Patten if you like, Lut he is not regularly on the editorial staff. - 
Copies have been sent for review | to Dr. Owen, Dr. Bemis, and Mr. Peters; 
also to Mr. Iles who writes notices for the ‘Publishers Weekly, and to Dr. 
Schurman, who, the publishers say, has requested it. They say that the 
book will be published this week which ends November 4. I think it ee 
very well thus far. . .. 

_P.S. I never got your paper in the Political Science Quarterly, and have n not 
read it. I saw the number i in s office when I was there i in 


to War ard) Leland Stanford University, Cal., November 3, 1893. 


Ginn and Co. have j just placed in my hands an unbound copy of the new | 
' book. I have read it over and am so o delighted that I cannot forbear s setting a 
down and sending my congratulations. I am sure no book I shall ever pub- —_ 
lish will ever give me the great pleasure I have received from seeing those 7 
oft talked-over thoughts in print. It is indeed a beautiful book. I do no 
know how the outside will look but the paper, the ty pography, the size, 
s up and appearance of the book seem to me to be perfect. I am sure you 
must take a a deep satisfaction i in holding i in your. hand such a | piece o of —_ 
ss will prepossess the reader ere he has read a line. I feel sure the book has a | a 
great future. When I read it I seem to hear the heavy regular tread of bat- - 
talions. The weight and momentum of ideas is irresistible. It cannot but — 
plough its way through all opposition. It is too good and too finished a book Sate - 
to become instantly popular. But it will march steadily forward and be as © 
much in demand in ten years as in one. I went over the table of « contents. : 
yesterday , with a former private secretary of Herbert Spencer and he a 


“ae to read it. He said the Table of contents is a banqueter’s bill of fare. . 4" 
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les was a a great — for me to receive your are with — own 
‘iia in it. I confess when I show people the book, I contrive they — 
shall see the fly leaf. There never was a book so rich in satisfaction to meas 
this. It gives me so many ideas with which to stimulate my students. It is 
an electric battery to the brain. Your book has already found its way to the 
coast. I enclose a letter from a Unitarian minister which explains itself. 
[Enclosure missing] He came down yesterday and we talked three hours. — 
He says he has derived more pure joy in reading Dynamic Soc. than he ever 
before experienced. After thoroughly digesting it, he gave the central ideas 
- straight to his congregation in a sermon. He consulted me on multiple 
personality, on mind’s place in nature and other matters. He says if you 
are right as to the place of f mind in nature then he is bound to reconstruct _ 
his Theism and perhaps to leave the church. 
- What a tragedy that was about Dr. Merriam!2° It was a anny blow to— 
me for I loved him like a brother. He was one of the most promising young) © 
economists in the United States. . . . For the first time I have thrown off 


q 


my nomadry and settled down am getting over the feverish 


- ame or apes intercourse. As a result I am fatter than I have been since 


I was in Germany. 


- Thave plenty of work cut out but I don’t let it drive me. I am to 7 


7 of my work that do not require my own attention. ... 
2 
(Ward to Ross) D. C., Christmas, 1893. 


a received by the noon mail today the beautiful paper-knife you sent me. 
_ Lam delighted with it and have exhibited it with boyish glee. How kind of Z 

_ you to think of such a thing, and how wonderful that you should have 

- 3 ~ struck the date so perfectly. ... I got your letter and read it with great 


4 pleasure. I wish you had inclosed the scrap from your Unitarian friend as 
you intended to. I think I could help him out of his difficulty. Dr. oe 


along review of Psychic Factors for the March Annals. I am also working on 
en Pol. Econ. Prof. Ely, Prof. Commons, and I have planned. I am or- 


ganizing a card catalog and studying how to hire students to do all the parts 
— 


the eloquent Boston divine of the Church of the Unity, preached two ser- 
4 mons here on Dec. % and laid out a a platform that we can all stand on. He 
with us and we had some grand talks. He was a friend of 
. know him. I will give you his definition of religion some time. It is 
better than 
_....I] absolve you from all ‘letter writing to me except an occasional _ 


Tine ora  caedatien card. Send me your printed results; that will be enough. 


co Lake, N 
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are lots ¢ of I like to write shent, fear t to do 
so, because you would want to reply at length. I have read Pres. Hill’ Ss 
Genetic Philosophy and Commons’ Distribution of Wealth; have written out 

my views on Final Causes, also an article on Weismann’s Concessions” 21 My 

_ Spencer review will be in the Jan. Annals,” and my Monistic Theory of 
Mind probably in the Jan. Monist.* I I work an. an hour a raday now on my J; — : 

‘Rerum, which had got badly behind... . 


to Ww ard) Stanford University, Cal., April 8, 1894. 


It looks as if I am not going to: be able to serve the interests of the. new 
book | after all. I prepared at the suggestion of the 4nnals people a review | 
of the book of about ten pages in length and sent it on for the March num-- 
ber. It did not appear, however. Prof. Patten pronounced it unsatisfactory 
and sent it back. In my article, I had thought it best not to discuss at 
length the relation of your thought to . opposed schools but to devote my 
energies and space to putting your novel line of thought i in clear and suc- 
cinct form before the reader. I attempted review, not criticism. Prof. Pat- 2 
ten expected severe criticism from the economic standpoint and as it 
wasn’t there threw the article out. He writes that he has about made up up his. 
mind to write an article himself and as he does not agree with you in the 
main issues he expects to be severe in his criticism. He says “The contrast 
between the biologic and the economic attitude | of viewing social affairs 
is SO worked that little agreement is possible. It is, however, — to 


I le he will write othe article, for no doubt it will do the book 


7 21 “‘Weismann’s Concessions,” Popular Science Monthly, vol. 45, June 1894, 175- 184 _ 
22 “The Political Ethics of Herbert Spencer,” Annals, vol. 4, Jan. 1894, 582-619. 
23 “A Monistic Theory of Mind,” Monist, vol. 4, Jan. 1894,194-207— 
_ * Patten’s article, entitled “The Failure ‘of Biologic Sociology” appeared in the Annals, 
g vol. 4, May 1894, 919-947. Patten wrote to Ward from Philadelphia, April 25 » 1894, in a ay 


letter accompanying a reprint of the review: 


- “With this I send you a review of your latest book which wil: appear in the May Annals. i“ 
i: hesitated a long time before deciding to review your book from the standpoint of an 


logical standpoints would be lostifIdid not undertake thetask. = 
_ “In many ways a more favorable review might be more pleasing for the moment, but I © 
trust that your feelings will be like mine in the desire for an honest criticism of ideas to which 
yearsofworkhavebeengiventodevelop, 
_ “T hope you will regard me friendly even if outspoken in the criticism of ideas s with which 
~ “You have made a fine start towards the discussion of the fundamental problems of soci- 4 
ology. If it can be followed up by discussions of particular points we will soon have the have thescience 
_ Hestated in the review: “I believe that the biologic bias creates erroneous notions of social 
ames and stimulates activity along fruitless lines of investigation. Moreover, I hold that _ 
the only entrance to sociology and to psychology as well, lies through the economic studies — 
7 which have already proved so fruitful in an adjacent field” (924-925). Ward later wrote of = 
review: - he classed me along with the biological sociologists, showing a complete ‘failure’ "i 
to them and me.’ ” Glimpses of the Cosmos, New 1913- 19175 6 vols., 
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: D Do you suppose there i is sails to be done with the Review? W ould, _ 
for instance, the Pop. Sci. Monthly take it? They don’t do much at-length 
reviewing, if I remember aright. I can’t revise or alter the review now so it 
will have to go or not go just as it is. If you can suggest wed opening for s it 


women.” I am immensely interested in he latter question 1 now as we are 

near the end of Vol. I of Dynamic Sociology. 1 gave a lecture last week on 
Women’s Rights which was well attended. 
Tam doing nothing but my university work now. I am looking | forward — a 

to an absolute rest during vacation and hope to thoroughly recuperate for _- 
4 next year. I am impatient to make headway with the magnum opus, , the = 


Pol Economy Ely, Commons and I are preparing..-- 


| 


R W 18 
(Ward to Ross) Washington, D. Cy April ry 


Tam greatly astonished at the way your review has been saned. Are — 
you sure that Patten’s action is final? His name does not appear in any way _ 
_ in connection with the Annals. Mr. Emory R. Johnson has charge of the Z 
Book Department. He wrote me before the book appeared that he — 
: ordered it and I told him you had proposed to review it. The inclosed postal 
card was his reply. I suppose he wrote you on the subject. He seems to be _ 
You may y remember that Patten did j just such a thing with my Psycho-_ 
, logic Basis of Social Economics,” which I handed him at Chautauqua, and 
after his criticisms I supposed it was rejected; but soon I got a note from — 
_ James to send it on. May it not be the same way with your review? Does 
Patten, with all his learning and his many good qualities, is apt to think — 
r that he possesses all the wisdom worth anything in economics. Of course, 
I do not know what you wrote, and I am afraid you may have been to 
: eulogistic. I do not ask that, and would be glad to have you criticise the book, 
oo even severely, if it deserves it. I know you agree with it in the main, but 
criticism of minor points would even strengthen the rest. A review to the | 
4 merits is certainly better than a wholly adverse criticism and more in keep- 
ing with the principles of Johnson’s circular asking us to cooperate. I am 
not afraid of Patten’s attacks, although they will probably deter most of 
his followers from reading the book. He is utterly incompetent to criticise 
the psychical Part and probably will not do so. 
_ As to what disposition to make of the review in case it is 5 finally excluded 
_ from the Annals I do not of course know. Certainly the Popular Science 7 
- — Monthly would not want it. An adverse criticism has already appeared in 
7 a betraying complete i ignorance of all but the title. The Political Science 
Quarterly might take it. I do not think any review has appeared there. The 
Monist might like it, especially if you deal with the philosophical aspects. ; 
a not think of any other likely place. But do not let it worry you... 
Exemption of Women from Labor,” The Monist 1894, 385 
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(Ross t to Ww ard) Leland Stanford University, Cal., November 25, 1894. 7 


received the circulars of the School of Soc. at Hartfo! was” 
‘surprised to see such a vigorous undertaking in behalf of our science. q 
think their manifesto and program is quite a remarkable document. I con- 
fess my mouth watered over the titles of your lectures especially those on | 
the relation of sociology to other sciences. I find the contrast between the 7 

biological view point and the psychological view point coming up every- _ 
where. We have been discussing divorce in my class and I find the two 
papers ‘presented by my students, one for, the other against, exemplified 
these opposing criteria admirably. With the anti-divorce paper, propagation — 
and rearing of children was emphasized; in the other paper, harmony and 
happin ness of husband and wife was insisted upon. Again, biology, while it 
can give good reason why parents should care for children, i is silent regard- 
ing care of adult children for parents. The biological viewpoint affords | 
_ everywhere a meagre, , insufficient, inadequate — a 
You 1 will be glad to know what I am doing in Soc. . . . Our texts are Small ; 
and Vincent and Dynamic Soctology. I have finally cut loose from a a 
for he has become so unsatisfactory it it is no 10 pleasure t to put him ir in 1 the hands — 


March or April and then devote the rest of the year to progress and amelio-_ 
ration. I opened the semester with eight lectures on Anthropology, Origin 
& Descent of Man, Antiquity of Man (2 lectures) Secondary Differences _ 
between Men and W. omen (Ellis), Language & Writing, Arts of Life (2 7 
lectures), Arts of Pleasure. Then lectures on Animal Societies, Social 
Growth and Structure—Society as similar to an Organism, Society as dif- - 
- ferent from an Organism. We then took u up the Family and studied by = 
means of about sixteen 15-minute papers carefully prepared by my students - 
and by Gacussions of these papers. I have —— to get papers of a 
em are as good as I cou 


pr next take up Institutions of Sociability. Then religious institutions, 
ethical institutions, educational 1 institutions, industrial and professional in- 
stitutions. In the study of each institution we rely upon history and analy ysis _ 
of contemporary society to disclose the nature and functions of the institu- 
tion and then strive to erect a norm or standard by which to » forvcnet the : 


‘gate what it Aas been, is, and poset to be. In the dynamic part of he course ; 
my idea is to examine » methods of attaining | the ultimate or standard form 


Of course all the institutional p part is dynamically treated in a sense, in 


= I look behind each institution for the human desires, qualities, or 
_ characteristics t that have pushed it into existence and maintained it. 


beginning to think sometimes my best work may yet 


_ % Circular of a series of lectures by Ward entitled ‘ “Outlines of Social Philosophy” ‘under 


the : auspices of the Society for Education Extension of Hartford, Connecticut. The lectures © 
were published in the Amer. Sociol. and as Outlines 
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come to lie of One I have in Eco- 
‘nomics, however, and that is my library work. I am engaged to write and 
want to write on Production for the book Ely, Commons and I have pro- 
jected. I suspect that that will keep me from wandering off into Sociology _ 
7 some time yet.... 


I thee ae it very helpful. Kidd’s Social Evolution I am to lock horns 
_ with soon ina lecture on “Dollars and Darwinism.” I contend that natural 
_ selection among men is something very different from industrial competi- 
tion and must not be identified with it. I contend that Darwinism neither — 


“approves nor disapproves the more rational forms of Socialism. rr 
have found Drummond’s Ascent of Man a very and readable 


Cautions: 1. Don’ t get t off your nothing go go in 1 without 
passport. 3. Avoid historical or antiquarian padding. 4. Don’t cite authori- 


‘ties | that mean nothing to your hearers. 5. Don’t quote opinions, but 
abstract. 8. Cite examples but don’t pile them up. g. Choose illustrations 
that illustrate. 10. Make definite points that stand out sharply from the 
rest. 11. Analyze and explain rather than advocate. 12. Don’t preach, 7 

exhort or rhapsodize. Be scientific. 12. Avoid a sham completeness. When an 
data fail you, indicate the gap. 13. Summarize your results when possible. 


ar Be interesting. 15. Be recent, concrete, realistic, local. 16. — your 
well before you read it. 
The country dweller compared with city dweller. 
Domestic Service in American Homes. 


. The rivalry of affinities in the formation of voluntary s social a 
Courtship. 
Ceremony: Its nature and functions. 
of social | gatherings at different of culture. 


appropriate facts. 6. Don’t get swamped in detail. 7. Don’t be drearily _ 


8. asasocial medium. 


Social Clubs: Their and limitations. 


12. The of marital supremacy. 

. The family magazine as a special ‘aaah of literature. 
=. The competition of the fireside with the public resort. 
15. Mother’s knee education vs. school education. = a 
16. The reaction of children on parents. es 
17. oe relation of adult children to parents. 


” * Published as supplement to the Annals, vol. | 5, July 1894 
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18. The a the unmarried type with the married typ pe. 
1g. The effect of hotel or boarding house life on the family. 
20 - Divorce: The case for widening freedom. — 
Divorce: The Case for Restriction. 
rights of children, 
23. _ A study of influences that ‘strengthen or relax the t tie between. hus. 
band and wife. il 
24. The differences between a new community and an old community. iL 
25. Treating asa social practice. 
2 Causes of decline in the marriage rate. 
27. Family pride as a en of conduct. 


ard to 


ow hich you sent me the bound syllabus! I read every word and my ‘imagina- 
tion filled out the stretch. I feel flattered to see how closely Dr. , Jordan’s 
“mind has followed the same lines as my own, , for there is no intimation that _ 
he is at all acquainted with my writings. "Simply he interprets biological 
facts just as I do, which makes me confident that I am bright. "aii 
_ Well, the New York meeting [of the American Economic Association] 
was a grand success. I heard every paper and all the discussion. I only - 
took part in the latter twice. Of course I was most interested in Dr. Small’s 
paper on Friday afternoon. Patten replied in his usual style but was severe. “if 
on the sociologists and said they ought to be made to stop till the <a 
mists should consent to their going on. He considered sociology something © 
entirely subordinate to to economics, and the “‘free lances,” by which of course — 
he chiefly meant. me, as mere interlopers. He did not have the s sympathy « of 
the Association and when I was called out and tried to set matters ina 
clear light it was evident that I had the audience on my side. I dealt with i 
the s subject of Dr. Small’ $ paper ser seriously, and I believe I made the relation. 
_of sociology to economics much clearer than it had been made, but when 
I came to deal with Patten I did not feel that hew was entitled to be treated ay 


ps it. Ww hen at the close, I told them how I understood his classification 

of the sciences and that I supposed he would have economics taught in the _ 
kindergarten, to be followed by sociology, biology, chemistry, physics, and 
astronomy in that order, then the three R’s, and wind up with the alphabet, _ 
you would have thought the roof of the building would come off. This little — 
episode is entirely confidential, for I I would not | like to have it get to his 
ears that I had boasted of it, but ever so many came to me and thanked me 
for taking him down. In fact, soon after his paper in the 4nnals appeared 
Dr. Small wrote me and asked me if I intended to reply, and added that for 
his own part he thought i it ought to be worked as No. 2 of a series, , of which | 
No. 1 should consist of that famous Portuguese book, “English as she is 
spoke’’!?8 Dolbear also wrote me and said he had taken ‘the trouble to write 
ton [sic] what he meant, and he had replied that he did not 


98 oral ai Small to to Ward, , Chicago, ‘Illinois, July 1 14, iis See Bernhard J. Stern, ed, ; 
: “The Letters of Albion W. Small to Lester F. Ward,” Social Forces, December 1933, 12: 2169. 
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studied as a preparation for seems that Patton’: 
[sic] position is absurd. 


to discuss and methods of classification. I was 
* had a chance more fully to explain my own n attitude.” ae hind 


; ‘at Bets and especially precipitated by Howerth’s account of his effort to 
- opinions, to which you contribu ted among the rest, I had got worked - 


I took with me to New = Dr. Small found it out and insisted on “Tsong 
ing and reading the MS before he read his paper. When I came away 
[left it in Giddings’ hands to see whether it was suitable for the Political 

‘Science Quarterly.®° Of course I have no idea whether it will be so adjudged | 
or not. Your statements on the subject are the clearest of any, but some- 
- thing more ought to be done. I was astonished at the confusion of ideas 
where I had supposed everything was clear. 
I read Giddings’s memoir and found it suggestive. He has ability, but 
there is danger that his love of originality may send him off on some un- 
essential line. If he is content to accept what is true, and build on that 
_ he may accomplish much. His opportunities are now fine. But every body 
is afraid he may try to innovate and several spoke to me on that point. 
They also forced him at that meeting to come out and state his position. 


I have not read Drummond. . 


I lectured on Kidd’ s Social Evolution last summer, and Small was so 
‘much interested to know how I treated it that I took the lecture to New 
York with me and let him take it home to read.*! If you were not so over- 
worked I would send it to you. It is not fit for publication—too much on 
the free lance. I am fully agreed with all you say in your letter about how 

you teach evolution, and I hope you may work more and more into sociol- 

ogy. You are adapted to the broadest field you can get into, and there are 
- few who are, while there are plenty adapted to the narrower fields. . 


but made stops in South Dakota, and Oregon. shall be. 
A meeting of the members o of American Economic Association interested in the teaching 
* “of Sociology was held on December 28, 1894 to discuss the question ‘What is our conception 
of Sociology as a science, and what nomenclature can we adopt?” See letter of Giddings to 
_ Ward, New York, December 14, 1894 in Bernhard J. Stern, ed. 0 “Giddings, Ward, and Small: | 
An Interchange of Letters,” Social Forces, March 1932,10:307, 
7 “Static and Dynamic Sociology,” Pol. Sci. Quart., vol. 10, June 1895, 203-220. © = 
4 Small commented on returning the manuscript: i . I can’t help wondering whether — 
thes wise heads are to settle down to acquiescence in the entimnase of Kidd apparent in the voque | 
of his book. His reputation seems to me to be one of the humiliating freaks of book-readers’ 
‘opinion that has occurred in the generation that put Mrs. Humphrey Ward on a pedestal and 
is now incoherently Trilby-mad.” Letter of March 12, 1895, from ( Chicago, ‘Social Forces, - 
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ae in the Sacramento Valley - for nea nearly a month. I have hired a a man, - 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC AL REVIEW 
with a team and covered spring wagon, and we shall go about in that . 
I shall probably go to San Francisco before I go home, and while on the | 
i hope to run up to Stanford and see you all. I suppose there i Is no 
of seeing you | before ‘tha 
(Ross. to ard) Cal 16, 1895. 
Iam delighted to hear that you are really on the C Coast. You say you _ 
shall ‘ ‘probably” come to San Francisco. The idea of intruding the adverb 
when there is one of the five or six greatest cities of the U. S. to be visited | 
_ —one of the five or six greatest universities and a family full of relatives 
Besides that, there are a whole lot of oe here anxious to see you, 
knowing that you are on the Coast. I want you to meet our brightest men 
here and test their metal i in talking over those questions that interest us all. 
4 thought. of a “stag” evening with seven or eight of the best men here — 
— be very pleasant for us all—purely informal, I mean, for I know | 
you dread being lionized. And then there are a lot of enthusiastic students, — 
readers of Dynamic os are looking forward to shaking ha hands 
z Besides, I have a great new ‘discovery in Sociology to talk over with } you 
_and get your advice on. Fact is I am planning to bring out a book even-- 
a tually ona ‘certain phase of sociology, 
» Ta hope therefore you will certainly come and that you will not confine 


yourself to a flying visit of a day or two for that would not give opportunity - 
, for all these things. To meet your friends here in a quiet enjoyable \ way ne 


to cover the plans I am making i in  sociologic 1 writing will take time. 
Kae 


(War ard to Ross) 


_ with you about sociological matters. I should be delighted to meet all the 
learned persons you speak of, but do not want to make any ruffle in the © 
routine of university work. I have received a letter from President Jordan 
since I left Washington, relative to nomenclature matters in which my 
botanical friends have plunged me against my inclinations, and J hope 
I may meet him to thank him for | his complimentary allusions. . . oa am 
much interested in your “great new discovery in sociology,’ ” and ‘glad you 
are going to write a book. I believe i in books as against lectures. They are 


to each other as hace rock” to “superficial deposits” in in geology. 
ost to Ward) Stanford University, Cal., December II, 1895. 


strength of the kind things you m must have said about Social Control to 
contribute the thing in a series of articles for the Journal of Sociology,” 


82 Small wrote to ee from Chicago on January 30, 1896: “Ross will begin Social Control 
in the March number... . I have also his consent to give a course during our Summer Quarter. 


Sacramento, Cal., Oct. I, 1895. 


... 1am much interested in all you say and want to have a _— talk 
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plunged me in such a fever of work that I have hardly easiness myself to 
 Jook up for the last three or four weeks. I thank you very much for mention- 
ing the matter to Small. I am a little ‘in doubt v whether my thought might 
not be misunderstood if developed in separate articles and if you come 
on to the Indianapolis meeting I shall want to talk it over with you and 
os hope very much - you will be there. I think your fame is growing so 
steadily that each year you will experience a more cordial and generous 
welcome than before. The interest in Sociology is certainly growing among 


~ economists. Contrast the New York meeting with the meeting we 4 


'-= Chautauqua i in ’92. Think of it. The other day I found myself (referring 
to Spencer) compelled to use the phrase “classical sociology.” Soon we 
shall have the “old school,” the “‘new school” and all the rest. I have 
written and typewritten about 5000 words on “Social Control” 
Best all the gps work preceding the actual exposition of the 


ey I am a big enough man to put forth the idea. You quote Littré “a 
“No big doctrine without big book.” I feel like adding, ‘ ‘No _ 
'§ Last evening I had a big discussion with Dr. Jordan. He is still in the 
bonds” of biology and asserts that ‘no artificial control is necessary. 
Thinks the altruistic survive, the selfish peter out, and that’s an end of it. 


ae I insist that when groups struggle, it is the systems of social control 


rather than the social natures of their members that are tested. In a certain 


way I have to fight over again the kind of battle you had to fight, viz., the = 
~ essential artificiality of civilization. You proved it for civilization in general. 
I seek to ) prove it for moral civilization. 
| have just sent off an article to the Xmas edition of the S. F. Call © 
on “Protection in its Scientific Aspects” which I shall send to you when ~ 
it appears. I am now working on my money paper for the Association © 
Program. 
Ihave bored you enough so I will s stop. I suppose it is the. fate of all 
_ teally young writers t to attach too much importance to their ideas. om 
(Ross to Ward) Stanford University, Cal., February 2, 
..lam once more in absolutely normal condition as I was at Johns" 


Hopkins and can work without getting my nerves on edge. 

_ Though busied with my university duties, my month “has been by no- 
means resultless. My class in Sociology had reached the point where they ss 

were re ready for my lectures on Social Control and I have been nna J 


tm 
DA 

7 . me details about ¢1me remain to be arranged, but I hope they will be mutually satistactory. - 7 
: _ _Idon’t know a man of his age who carries more brains under his hat, and I like to help bring i ; 
_ such a man into notice. I haven’t much affection for people whose bluster is in inverse ratio 7 : 
with their achievements.” Social Forces, vol. 13, March 1935, a 
7 


I have to move over the subject faster than I can write it out in final hon - : 

but I have got Law and Public Opinion written up and am now on Religion. _ 

The subject expands as I lecture and I shall still have to spend eight or 
ten lectures on the subject. The lectures have aroused a good deal of in- 
——siterest and I have a number of visitors every time. I intended to get Gid- 

dings’ book and then advance to the Dynamic side of sociology but Gid-_ a 

dings’ delay left me in the lurch so I have had to put the students ar ; 

Fi oy Factors while still lecturing to them on Static Sociology. When we 

finish the Psychic Factors, I shall have them write a critique of Kidd and 

then take up Giddings.... 

More and more as I think of control, I feel that I have stumbled on to 
_ a great social secret. But I often wish that my hand were as cunning and a 
my stroke as sure as yours. I am not dissatisfied with what I have done 
so far but the more difficult work remains to do. My only anxiety is lest — 

I should not be able to make my ideas as clear and as illuminating to others 
as they ; are to me. But no doubt months of reflection and effort will enable _ 
me to present the subject with the sweep and scope that pertains to it. 

_ By the way, I have found a term to express all sway of society over the : 
—both Social Control and Social Influence. It is “Social Ascend- 
ancy. ” T find the term growing on me and hope it will meet your ap- 
_-* enjoyed your article on ‘ ‘Anthropology and Sociology’’** again very 
much. . . I got some new light from it on rereading. . 7 


(Ross to W ard) Stanford University, Cal., 1896. 


asta I hear you are going to review Giddings’ Principles of Sociology 
for the Annals.* I hope they will have you make it a regular article. 
ideas Murray Butler of the Educational Review has asked me to reviewit | 
and I have agreed to. I am now reading the book very carefully with 
criticism in view. Of course I can’t devote so much space to the book’s - 
a shortcomings i in the Educational Review® as I could if I were writing for _ 


3 Ward’s much discussed review appeared in the Annals, July 1896, 8: 1-31. His major 
criticism was that like the works of Spencer, the book adhered “strictly to the natural history 
_ method of looking upon society as something absolutely passive to be analyzed and dissected 
: like the carcass of a dead animal.” Among other criticisms, he declares: “When he (Giddings) _ 


says that ‘sociology is a psychological science’ he Says too much if his words mean anything. — 


There is only one ‘psychological science’ and that is psychology. It is also too much to say a 


that ‘all true social facts are psychical in their nature,’ or that ‘sociology is the science of | 
association of minds’.” 


. . . “Professor Giddings gives to each of these (alleged unitary prin- _ 

_ ciples, put forth to explain all the facts of human association) something like its true weight, 
but he brings forward one of his own, which, in strict imitation of the other panacea- mongers — 

_ whom he criticises, he exalts to the first rank and places at the very base of the science of 

_ sociology. Indeed, he attempts to build the superstructure chiefly on this foundation, and - 7 
probably constitutes the weakest feature of the book, although there can be no doubt that it 

. the source of the greater part of what is original in it. This new sociological catholicon is 
the author is pleased to call the ‘consciousness of kind’. ” ..For letters concerning this 


“review, see Social Forces, March 1932, 10: 309-312, 
_ * The concluding sentences of the Ross review, which appeared in June 1896, 12: 88-92, — 
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the eyes of sociological readers. I s shall ha have to commend the book — ; 
7 in order to get teachers and educators interested in the subject of sociology. 
- Small writes me that his judgment of the book is rather unfavorable.* 
| shall await your estimate with much eagerness. Should you write me 
: before you publish in the 4nnals, I wish you would tell me what you think 
of it. I am more inclined to dispute Giddings’ omissions than his com- | 
missions. I think in order to emphasize his opposition to everything smack- 
ing of the organic concept he has leaned too far the other way and abbrevi-_ 
ated too much his examination of social structures. Then I don’t think he 
sees the true relation of sociology to ethics (p. 403)*? and he overlooks 
social control almost entirely. His attempt (on p. 20) to make a point 
off you is a bad break and I shall touch him up on it. His claim for the 
psychological wane of association (p. 380) seems to me very bold. Book 


horribly “ off” you can apprise me of it. wel eee ne 
Well, it is settled that I am to deliver a 4 double course 
at the University of Chicago this summer,- —second term of summer — = 


“Psychology.” The former I have quite well in ll but the latter i is a bow 
drawn ata venture. The opportunity to meet a fresh body of students and : 
to come once more into close contact with a _ city will be helpful to ; 
‘me in my work. I have no doubt I have to thank you for this opening as 

well as the one in the Four. of Soc., for Small knew almost enthing of me 
_ personally and I had not published anything. Your indulgent estimate of 


my work must have been the prime factor in influencing him.... 


read: “Judging from recent addresses and articles that have come under the writer’s notice, 
the sociology given to our teachers is a turgid mass of stale metaphysics, dark sayings, random 
7 historical allusions, and mawkish ethical raptures; the stuff forming a concoction about as_ 
_ wholesome as the witches’ brew in Macbeth. With the appearance of this cool, clear, sane book, | 
: giving due emphasis to the psychological side of sociology, there is no excuse for the lingering 


of the rhapsodical rubbish that cumbers normal schools, teachers’ institutes, and sometimes — 


the pedagogical departments of colleges.” 
In the course of his review, he dissents from Giddings’ criticism sm of w nade “Professor 
- " Giddings’ contention that whatever social choices be, they are in the long run pared down = 
natural selection to about the same thing, will not stand. His criticism of Mr. Ward for re- 
garding the intervention of will as the substitution of an artificial for a natural process, must 7 
fall with it. The statement that mistaken choices can result in the destruction of the choosers _ 
was omitted by Mr. Ward from his study of the social will, probably not because it was so 
recondite a truth, but because it was so obvious.” 
% For Small’s "judgment of Giddings’ book and the ensuing controversy with Giddings in — 
- which Ward served as mediator, see their letters in Social Forces, March 1932, 10:309-314 
March 1935,13:336-39% 
__ ™ Giddings writes in this passage: “The science of ethics examines critically the elements - 
that enter into the conception of goodness and the criteria that are applied to experiences, 
objects, actions, and relations, in order that it may arrive at a true notion of the ideal good. 
— Sociology must examine them historically and inductively,—in their evolutionary aspect,— 
asa part of its study of the process of social choice.” J 
_ “Thus the cycle of social causation begins and ends in the physical process. Between 
beginning and completion is the volitional process of artificial selection or of conscious choosing 
as determined by the consciousness of kind. But this is by no means a substitution of an 
artificial for a natural process, as Mr. Ward contends. It is merely an enormous multiplication 
of the variations on which natural selection finally acts.” pi a 
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Enclosure: | (March 11, 1896) +. 


It was a great pleasure to receive your note of congratulation on the 


winning of the suit.*® The like notes and telegrams from many sources — 
‘received by Dr. Jordan an and other professors convinces me that Star — 
University by its work and its ideals has won the sympathy of the entire 
educational world. A ae of he tranquillity has settled down over us 
put any more © 
"money into the 1 university poy at present for ‘she will be kept busy for 
‘some little time in paying off legacies of $2,500,000. But we hope that the 
expansion of the University can really begin at the end of a year or $0. 


- Meanwhile, we possess our “souls in patience consoled by the certainty of | 7 


the attendance of all the students we can teach and are looking forward 
lam inexpressibly paneer to you for your wise counsel to me regarding ~ 
the importance of early publication of my ideas on Social Control... ._ 
_ I find that the fundamentals of the subject do not change in my mind, 
pretty conclusively that I should have gained nothing 
‘meditation on them. Whether for better or for worse, I shall put out my — 
ideas, as they are the best I can bring forth on the subject at — 
I have just sent off the article for the May number of the ee will | 


be entitled “Law and Public Opinion.’ "40 After that come “Supernatural __ 


Sanctions,’ “Religion,” “Morality,” “ “Ceremony and “Music 

at enjoyed ever so much your review of Patten’s | monograph* (not 
-“Patton”). It served it just right for Patten has been getting dangerously — 
ultra crepidans \ately. I have a horror of presenting new and valuable ideas - 
so illy as Patten does. If you notice any askewness or out-of-focussing in 
my articles, I certainly hope you will tell me frankly for I don’t want to” 
present a new idea all out of perspective with old ones. Besides that, I 


article. I feel sure I have a big thing but I am: again and again impressed 7 
with my shallowness of preparation and meagerness of equipment for the 


& wish you would point out any lamenesses ¢ or errors in my introductory 


_ line of investigation I have sought to follow out. It will be a long time ere 
_ we young fellows can speak with the sureness and cogenc cy that stands out | 
in everything you write. In fact, I don’t see how I ever can without the r 


range of acquaintance with science you 


4 


9 The —- government had filed a contingent claim against the Stanford estate for the 

sum of fifteen million dollars, based on a loan by the government to the Central Pacific Rail- : 
road at the time of its construction. A suit to establish its claim was instituted and carried to 

the Supreme Court, which rendered a decision against the government on March 2, 1896. a - 
Amer. Sociol. May 1896,1:753-71- 

41 Thid., March 1896, 1:633-639. Giddings also commended Ward on this review in a letter a 

from New York dated March 5, 1896: “I have just read your review of Patten in Small’s” 
Journal. It is pretty severe, but your criticism is beyond question well-taken. I am especially 


interested, however, in your commendation of his terms “Pain Economy”’ and “Pleasure — 
Economy” because in the footnote on pages 405- -406 of my book I have condemned them as 


inaccurate. Social Forces, ces, March March 1932, 10: 309. = 
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) 
“(Vand Row) May 1895 
Of c course read the first with relish. You it [Ross’s 
- initial article on “Social Control” in the American Fournal of Sociology] into 
_ first rate shape and I do not see that you need to deplore the fact that your — 
style is not another’s. I am glad it is your own and hope it will always stay 
so. You need not feel such a weight of gratitude to me for putting Dr. | 
Small on track of a good thing. It is to the advantage of all of us. Your sub- _ 
sequent titles interest me greatly. 
Tam glad of your - approval of the review of Patten (the misspelling v was 
~ not my fault. I corrected that and a lot of other errors in the proof and > 
no attention was paid to my corrections. You probably noticed that the 
corrections were made in my "reprints. I insisted upon it). I am | sorry I 
had to put so severe a criticism in with my hearty approval of his “pain 
and pleasure economy.” That is an immense idea of his and I have worked r 
it up it into an article that is to appear inthe Annals. 
; ., es, I have reviewed Giddings for the Annals. I had intended to write 7 
 areview of the ordinary length, but on reading your letter and suggestion 7 
_ tomake a full-length article I wrote on and told them that such a suggestion 7 
_ had been made to me and asked them whether they wanted such a review. — 
Seager conferred with Falkner and they agreed it was just what they 
~ wanted and that an expository review was not called for. This just suited 
_meand I had the review done before the end of April. It will appear in lll 
July number. It is a whopper, about 10,000 words. There is little use trying 
_ to give you an idea of my method of treatment. Your review for the Educa- a 


"tional Review is probably long since done. We were probably at work at 
hes same e thing at the same time. I agree | with you that Giddings’ sins are 7 
those of omission more than of commission, and I find much to commend _ 


_ inthe book. My chief strictures relate to his attempts to handle principles, 
and I deny ‘that the book is in any proper sense a treatise on the Principles 7 
oo Sociology. His second title [4n Analysis of the Phenomena of Association 
and of Social Organization] describes it fairly well. Still, I have spent most 
( of my ammunition | in hitting « off what I consider his bad logic | in what 
-— iittle he has to say about principles. I have had something to say about 
his “social mind,” and I shall be very glad to read 1 your lecture on “‘mob_ 
“mind.” I see a great difference between the two. 
Tam n delighted | to know that yo you are to be in Chicago in August. . 
Dr. Small may have told you that he has invited me to give that same 
course in 1897. I am considering it, and he has given me some time. I had 7 
almost set my heart on 1 attending the International Geological Congress 
_ in St. Petersburg in August, 1897, but this invitation quite unsettles me. 
4 would like your : advice. I am afraid I don’t know enough to give such a a 
course of lectures. I have a big scheme to bore you with some time. May be 
‘ie do not veto it at once, at least if you see any thing in it, we may get 
= to look into it. It is about university lectures, but I will not go into © 


will try to tell you what I have been since 1. 


&g 
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a fresh he paper on ‘ ‘Ethical Social Science” that. 
bored you and Prof. Powers with, embodying all your suggestions, and 
sent it to Weston. He has accepted ‘it for the International Fournal gf 
_ Ethics (July, 1896, 6: 441-456]. . . Then I wrote a full length article on 
“Utilitarian Economics,” giving my full appreciation of Patten’s idea 
a of pain and pleasure economy. I wrote this at his is request and sent it to 
him as a matter of courtesy. He had approached me on the subject twice 
at Indianapolis after my remarks on his paper and said he would see that , 
I had all the space I wanted for it in the Annals. I expected him to write 
me about the article but he never did. I do not know whether he read it, 
but I learned from Falkner that it had got into his (Falkner’s) hands, dnd 


he has assured me that it will go in. 


Dyn namic That v was one of my Hartford lectures er ‘would 
naturally have been ‘republished i in the Journal of Sociology, but I had 
| -werspearte Small to revise it and answer some of his criticisms. When I found 
I had to lecture on “The Dynamics of Society” before Columbia University — -_ 
q concluded to reorganize my notes, lecture from them, and then write a 
them out. I decided to ‘it “The Mechanics of Society,” and as ‘such i Lit 


wood’ advanced and others. I had it done then. The 
review has taken the rest of my time. This may not seem much to you, - 
but it has kept my pen ‘moving all winter, and I have neglected a number | 
of matters that I hope soon to attend to. 
_....IT am as much bothered as ever for a name for these essays [the 7 
articles appearing in the American Journal of Sociology] and I wish I could — 
think of one. If I had the genius of Huxley to invent a name like ‘ ‘o- 
_ Sermons”! Don’t rack your brain over it, but if a good combination should — 
occur to you accidentally, please let me have i it. The central idea of all my pe 
popular writings has always been to extract the practical essence jon 
scientific teaching. They are philosophical and scientific, but they are prac- 
tical. They generalize and put things together in new ways to teach some- 
thing not thought o of before. Their "originality consists entirely i in this... 


(Ross to W ard) Stanford University, Cal., » July 1, 1896. 
.I am delighted that you are ‘thinking of putting out a 
ss essays, and especially that you are negotiating with Macmillan. While up 
in the mountains, I reflected some on the matter of name as you desired 
~ me to. I have mislaid the slip containing those that occurred to me but 
none of them, I think, hit the mark. Still I will mention some hoping they _ 
may start trains of thought i in your own mind if yc have not yet tit 
the magic combination. Keeping in mind your suggestion that the essays 


= aim to extract the ae essence of scientific teaching ‘such titles = 


aq 


A 


= 


the F. Sociol., January 1898, 3:520-536. 
Amer. F. Sc Sociol. » September 1 1896, 2: 1234-254. 
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THE WARD- -ROSS CORRESPONDENCE 
Lamps of Science. 
Science and Life. 
Science and 


Science and Society. 
Science and Social Endeavor. 
If, as I presume, ror turning al scientific hehe on Social questions isa 
_ general characteristic of the essays some of the ne “ would not be 


bad from the of accuracy. 


_ will be wanted just as badly in 1898 while an Internat’! Geol. Congress 
_ does not come every summer. This policy of strengthening the Summer 


D q to St. peti My ground i is that since you are wanted for 1897 a 


Quarter is probably a permanent thing for the University of of Chicago and and 


they will get you for 1898 if you are not to be had for’97. oe roe 
_ The amount of work you have turned off is amazing. I have just read 
twice your review of Giddings and I think it is simply great. I don’t think _ 
you have ever packed more into a sociological article. Your remarks con- 
cerning the relation of complete social consensus to “public opinion” gave 
: me just the clue I wanted for the solving of a problem that has been 
bothering me concerning my Chicago course in Social Psychology. I have 
7 been pondering on it while fishing and I see now how to unfold the phe- - 
nomena of social psychology in something like the following « order: 
Encounter, assemblage, suggestion, mob mood, mob self-conscious imi- 
tation (invention), “misomemetism,” disagreement, discussion, compro- 
- mise, public opinion, conventionality, social ideas, ideals, judgments, etc., 
tradition, social and race standards & ideals, national culture, “Zeitgeist,” a 
Science, Art, etc. In other words, my aim is to begin at the social psychic | 
_ protoplasm and work through the successive stages of complexity and inte- 
gration until we reach such vast aggregates of social effort as Race Ideals, 
Universal Religions or Human Science. This course is not so developed by 
means as “Social Control” but I have sent for a lot of French books 


_ Another thing I liked i in your review was your attitude on the phrase 
“psychologic science.” What is likely 1 to happen is that in the recoil from 
the excessive use of hide terms we shall fall into the too free er employ- 
ment of psychologic concept. It may be just as irritating to press too far 

_ such phrases as “‘Social mind,” “social memory,” “social consciousness, ” 4 
= as it was to overdo the organic analogy. Giddings, it seems to me, is liable 
"to go too far in this direction and your caution seemed to me extremely © 

_ If Lever work out the psychology of association, I shall dispense as far 
as possible with both biologic and psychologic similes and concepts and 
call things directly by their ordinary names. I can see little advantage i in 
ins the formation of opinion on the silver question an act of ‘ ‘social 
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Control is coming on all right and to 
copy. The next article will be entitled “Belief” and it ought to be in your 
hands ere this. No proof has arrived ore that I suppose is owing to its 
being: sent on late. The , Sept. on one will be on “Suggestion and Religion. a 
_ IT have a good deal of difficulty in defining to myself the role of suggestion. — 
As Dirkheim believes, it is probably the primordial form of control. It _ 
was ki kind of you to mention my little idea along with those of Tarde and 7 
the rest in your review. I had hardly perceived the relation of m my idea to 
“theirs till you placed them in juxtaposition. 
_ My review came out in the Educational Review but as they did not send 
- copies I was unable to put it in your hands. Thank y you for remembering 
me with the copies of Public Opinion® and the rest. I am delighted that the 
ethics paper is to be out this month. In some respects it is the most notable — 
paper you have put out for some time. In the Internat’l Journal’ j it ought | 
to reach many of the people who need it most. Sometime I am going to 
try that Journal with a paper on the relation of social control to the so- -_ 
called science of ethics, 
. I expect to get a great deal of good from the new environment, 
r rom a great library and from touch with a large laboratory like Chicago. — 
4 I wish we could have more of this thing in American universities. It would — 
be a good thing for eae to exchange chairs temporarily as clergym men 


I am sorry I put you to so much trouble about “the essays. _ The 


= fell through ignominiously, the advisers of Macmillan & Co. re- 
‘porting adversely upon it on the ground that the sales would not warrant 
them in making me an advantageous offer. I am not very sorry because — 
they made me pick out a few of different kinds to catch t the public, and ~ 
:. that is not the way I want to ) publish them. I have not g given wu) up the scheme, 
_ but shall probably have to publish them at my own expense when I feel — 
able. I am much ae for your suggestions and shall keep them for ; 
thank also for your advice about the lectures at ‘Chicago and the 
— trip to Russia. I am still undecided. Preliminary circulars of the Congress — 
have arrived and the attractions are not as great as I had meget. I doubt = 


Ishallbeabletogo, 
_ Tam glad you liked my Giddings review. I have now written ion. 
I sent you the short one in Public ' Opinion, and since that I have been — 
asked to write another for the Popular Science Monthly [Sept., 1896, 49: 
793-7 705] which I have done. It contained 1500 words. I was very - 


I could not see yours, but I have not been able to get hold of it it. 


“ “Social Control III: Belief” Amer. 2 Sociol. 1896, 2: 

’ 4s A shorter review of f Giddings’ Principles of Sociology appeared in May 14, 1896, 20: 630. 

al Aspects of Social Sc cience, ” Int. J. Ethic: 6: 
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WARD-RC ROSS ‘CORRESPONDENCE. 
...+1 told Dr. Small I considered your last : article the best of the dtiaiis, 

of get a a great deal out of it. There is so much I —_— talk over with all eS 
that writing seems a mockery. 
I understand that you are acquainted with Bryan and desire“his” a 
tion. Have you read two recent addresses by Andrew D. White? He sent 
ze to me. He appeals to patriotic Democrats: to support McKinley on 

% 


ye It is one-sided, I know, but says that the facts stated are all admitted 
by the advocates of silver. I wonder if it is so, and if s so, what the opposite 
is worse than a silver king? Is it not clear ‘that 1 men like Stewart, Jones, 
: Teller, and other silver leaders are simply desirous of making a ‘market 
r for their silver bullion so that they can get nearly | twice as much for it as 
-jtis worth? I grant that the rank and file are sincere, but are the leaders? 
And would not a sudden rise in prices be injurious? Do wages ever rise as 
‘much as prices when there is an inflation of the currency? I would probably — 
go farther t toward true populism than you. No one is more anxious to throt- 
tle the money power, but is “free silver” the panacea? I am very dul! on 
_ matters of finance, but I have been through one inflation period and I do 
_ Tonce hinted to you a kind of scheme I have had brewing in my ‘my head 
worked up to show the trend of thought in the direction of establishing a 
social science having human progress for its end. The literature is full of © 
it, but little is known of it. Think how completely Comte is ignored in 
this country! I am now prepared to take him up thoroughly and show his - 
: significance, but I would like to go: much farther back. Think about ae 


Ros to W Ward) University y of f Chicago, Ill., Ill., ‘September 3s 1896. 
our letter reached me about the was up the effort 
. to work hard during the hot spell. I came on to Chicago a week ahead with © 
my course on Social Psychology still unorganized. In my getting it up I_- 
had to read a lot of very difficult French—Tarde, Durkheim, Le Bon e r< 7 
_ and as the time was short I had to read them very fast. A week of this re- 7 
sulted in a collapse. During the first week of my lectures, August I2 to. a 
August 17, I could not work more than an hour a day in preparation of my oo 
two daily lectures 6 times a week. The purchase ofa bicycle and plenty of | 
rest in the parks braced me up rapidly, however, and last week I began to — 
feel like myself. Then I found myself engaged in the writing of a a book. — 


a ten days. I finished the copy this afternoon and can now take up neglected — 
: P- You will be mystified by my writing a book. Ww ell it came about this way. 
On arrival I was invited to address the Sociological Club on the “Silver — 
Question.” I spoke to about 400 students and created a great sensation. 
Very many students were converted and I was beset on all hands by invi- 
tations to speak and lecture, etc. Our president of the Bryan Club 7 


the students furnished and induced me to write a series of five articles for 
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# Record, an independent daily here which has an enormous circulation, a 

| 


= as the articles came out they elicited so much interest that the de- 


mand came to have them issued as a campaign document. Arrangements 
were made for a little book of about 60 pages, about 40 pages type and the 
rest cartoons. I have been revising and altering my articles for that pur- 
pose and finished this afternoon. The cartoons are all made and the matter — 
goes to the publisher | tomorrow morning. All the arrangements have been 
‘made by others. I simply y furnish the matter. Nobody is to make a cent 
out of it. The booklet “Honest Dollars’? will retail for 10 cents and will : 
sell in large quantities for 2 cents. The National Democratic Committee 
_ have ordered 25,000 in advance. I shall send you one when it comes out and — 
hope it will meet your questions regarding free silver. Of course the rush 
has been to get my book into the campaign as quickly as possible. = 
os ... | am astonished and delighted to find that Ican completely domi- 
‘nate them: [the | students] with my Social Control. I carried them with me 
and instead of opposing or carping they continually bring up examples to | 
: a my point of view. I find every time I go over Social Control less — 
and less that I can modify. With some parts of it I am getting pretty well 
satisfied. I am pleasantly disappointed at my course in Social Psychology. — 
_ Although I had never worked it up before and had very little idea of how — 
== ¢ the thing would work out, it is proving as as successful as the other and draws 
: an number of visitors. It i is, I think, the most interesting ; department of Static _ 
Sociology. I began with a study of imitation and suggestibility i in animals, | = ; 
7 in children, in insane, in hypnotized subjects. Then studied in order the _ 
a ‘mob, the ‘tach mood, the craze, the fad, fashion, conventionality, , discus- 
sion, public opinion, custom, tradition. I have yet to examine the social 
type, education transmission etc. 
a wish I could have sent you a copy of my review of Giddings but the 
- Educational Review sent me but one copy of the magazine and Rosy cap- | | 
/ tured that for her scrap book. However there is nothing in it that would 
-7 I have read again your’ “Ethics” paper. It says, I think, the final word 
_ as to the functions and limits of ethics. Only Sociology could say it. It will — 
= a perpetual landmark to me in my studies in Social Control warning — 


a. 
ee 


me not to let mere means become an end in itself, not to elevate — 

of discipline or restraint into a supreme end. In the closing paragraph of 

my forthcoming article on Suggestion you will see the influence of wal 

[have been turning over in my n my mind a good deal your plan for a history 2 

the ideas of dynamic social action. It is a splendid and fascinating outline 

and when carried out will be a great contribution 1 both | to the history of 

philosophy ; and to You are mistaken however, about my famili- 


in 47 The effects of the elites of this tract, and Ross’s subsequent participation in the _ 
free silver campaign, upon his relations with Leland Stanford University may be read in 7 
Ross's Seventy Years of It, 64-86, and in Orren Leslie Ellitt’s Stanford University: The First 
q Twenty-five Years, Stanford University, California, 1937, 326-378. Later letters in this series 


_ will give Ross’s contemporary version of the repercussions it evoked. Pes 
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‘arity with Germany. Of course I know something of the philosophers but 
I haven’t altogether re read two ‘pages in Schaffle or neler ape In fact I have 
have been so busy looking “ the concrete realities, meta codes of XI 
tables, Pentateuch, Manu and Vishnu, reading up books of travel, study-— 
ing all kinds of sacred literature, : studying ceremony and manners and nail 
tom and moral standards, etc. Later, I should hope to enlist into the 
search into the genesis of dynamic sociology but I have my work pretty 
well cut out for me for some time to come in mastering and amplifying : 
this field of Social Control. Having in a way staked it out, I want to raise 
and harvest a good crop before moving on. | Teeny Te 

_ The work you suggest would have to be done i in large libraries and would 

take a great deal of painstaking study. Done once, however, it would not 

_ need to be done again. For my own part I am less likely than Dr. Small to 
from the study of the concrete phenomena to the study of men’s 


interpretations and thoughts about them. I find the former field very fasci- 
nating and shall, I suppose, find it so till I have ‘gathered i in a crop. a oe 
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_ American sunt of Political and Social Science held its Forty- second Annual 
: Meeting at the Bellev ue- Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, April I- “2. “Factors es 


presented, many of them by nationally and internationally known authorities, 
These papers will be published in the dumals, 
American Association of Schools of Social Work has received a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for a three-year study of the present curricula and plans a. 
schools of social work. The study will be directed by the Executive Committee a 
the Association which consists of Wilbur I. Newstetter, Western Reserve a 
sity, President of the Association and Chairman of the Executive Committee; Ma- 
rion ‘Hathaway, University of Pittsburgh, Secretary-Treasurer; Arlien Johnson, 


; eres Shea, Univ ersity of Minnesota; R. Clyde White, Univ ersity of Chicago; an 7 
Elizabeth Wi isner, Tulane University. Effective June 1, Marion Hathaway will be- : 
full-time Executive Secretary of the Association. 
Catholic Sociological Society met at Loyola University, Chicago, March 26. 
Several papers were given and the relation of the C.S.S. to the Mid-West and 


American Sociological Societies was discussed. 
17. Over 


_ Eastern Sociological Society met at Vassar Alumne House, April 16- 
125 were registered with about 100 attending the ninth annual banquet at which 
addresses were made by President MacCracken of Vassar, President Hankins of _ 
the A.S.S., and Provost Smith of N.Y.U. Professors Bouglé and Morris Ginsberg _ 
attended the meetings. Dr. . Ginsberg delivered one c of the principal addresses on q 
- About 25 papers W were , presented and a a very interesting panel discussion on “The . | 
Role of Sociologists in the Human Relations Movement” was held. J. K. Folsom - 3 
presided; the panel members were J. Dollard, Yale; M. Entorf, Cornell; R. E.L. — 
Faris, Brown; H. Hart, Hartford Seminary; M. A. Johnson, Brooklyn College; _ 
;* Pruette, P. E. A.; A. E. Sheffield, Cambridge, Mass.; R. L. Sutherland, Bucknell; 7 
4 - Setting a precedent which President Hankins hopes will be emulated by all r ree 7 
gional societies, twenty-five dollars were donated to the American Sociological 


Paul F, W heaton, C. 
ex. pe ol Maurice Davie are the new members of the Executive Committee. 
Indiana Academy of the Social Sciences met at Bloomington, April 29-30. Over 
150 teachers of business, economics, sociology and government were in attendance. 
‘One of the principal addresses was by H. D. —< University of Chicago, on ~ 
“Some Reflections on Freedom and Order.”’ S. C. Gilfillan of Purdue and Paul C. 
Glick of DePauw were among the sociologists ontheprogram,. | 
__ International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological will hold 
its second session at the Univ ersity of Copenhagen, July 31 to August — 
should send their communications to te dima General, , Nationalmuseet, 10 
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Ny Ny Vestergade, Copenhagen K. After the Congress, will 
to places of historical and anthropological interest. 
_ National Archives. The Faculty of Political Science at Columbia University will 
offer a course for archivists leading to the doctorate, 1938-39. Dr. Solon J. Buck, 
director of publication in the National Archives, will give a course in “‘Archives and 
n Historical Manuscripts”’ which all archivist candidates must take. They must also 
~ select their other courses in consultation with him. A few qualified students will 
have an opportunity for advanced study of archival problems and administration 
the National Archives at Washington. 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, N. Y. , offers complete sets of 


upon ‘payment of express and bending charges, to be paid at the time the cool 
js made. These charges amount to $1.00 anywhere in the United States except 
California, Oregon, and Washington, where the amount will be $1.50. For Canada, _ 
the charge will be $3.00, and for other foreign countries, $4.00, _ _ 
_ The Woods Schools at Langhorne, Pa., under the auspices of its Child Resnech 7 
Clinic, held its Fourth Conference on “Education and the Exceptional Child,” 
“May 3. The general topic was “The Challenge of Progressive Education. —" 
_ The Woods Schools has been working with exceptional children for over twenty 
years. Four years ago, it established the Child Research Clinic for scientific study : 
of slow, backward, and problem children, children with speech and and ‘reading di diffi- 
culties, like. S. Seipt is director of the clinic. 


_ NEWS FROM UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

| University of Arizona. On April 11-12, Professor E. D. Tetreau | lectured to the 7 
School for Extension Workers at the New Mexico State College of Agriculture. ' This pe 
School is under the auspices of the United States Department of Agriculture. — —_, 
Unemployment Relief in Arizona. , Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 156, was published last . 
summer and a technical manuscript, Hired Labor Requirements on Arizona Irri- 
gated Farms, has been completed and approved for publication, 


Ashland College. The Second Annual Law Enforcement Institute was held March ~ 
18 under the _auspices of the Sociology and 


Boston with its policy of expansion, has introduced 
‘into the Graduate School. Four courses were offered in 1937-38 and six additional 
courses will be offered in 1938-39. The undergraduate work in sociology has also 
_ been extended and serves as preparation for graduate work in sociological theory 
and research as well as for work in the Graduate School of Social Work which has 
been expanded and developed with the intention of meeting the standards of the a 
American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
7 Both Rev. John C. O’Connell, S.J., chairman of the graduate department, and 
De George F. Fitzgibbon, chairman of the department, have taken’ 
their graduate work in sociology at Harvard. 
_ University of Cincinnati. G. C. Carlson of the Gealehees - Department has been 
made director and technical adviser of the Cincinnati Museum Association. He and 
his twenty-five assistants will classify, catalog and reorganize the 60,000 artifacts — 
from various cultures. Professor Carlson has been associated with the Michigan — 
Museum of Anthropology and with the Anthropological Laboratory at Santa Fe. 7 
Dr EH. Sutherland, of the University of Indiana, was the speaker at the eannual 
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404, _ AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW | 
Colgate ‘University. Wendell H. Bash, who. has done his g graduate at Har. 
vard, has been appointed instructor in sociology. 
"Harvard University. The Harvard Sociology Club has been organized. Bemand_ 
Barber is president, John B. Blair, vice-president, and Calvin H. Elliott, secretary. _ 
treasurer. At the first public meeting, Read Bain spoke on “Sociology, a Natural — 
Science”; on April 20, Morris Ginsberg, of of the University of of London, spoke on 
Osiris has published a 272-page monograph, Science, Technology and ‘Society in 
Seventeenth Century England, by Robert K. Merton. = 
9 Harper and Brothers announces the publication in September of The Changing 
‘Community by Carle C. Zimmerman. Immediately after summer school, Professor — 
Zimmerman will begin a sabbatical leave. He will study small communities in 
Germany most of the time but will also complete the study of Harwell, England, | 
_which he began last summer. 
a University of Idaho. Read Bain will teach social theory and criminology in the 
-summer session, 
S University of Illinois. Dr. Hans Gerth will teach social theory i in the summer ses- 
4 sion. Dr. Gerth was trained at the Univ ersity of Heidelberg and was for some io 
_a special writer ‘on the Berliner Tageblatt. 
Indiana University. Dr. E. H. Sutherland recently attended a meeting in New 
York of the Committee on Delinquency of the Social Science Research Council. | 
A report of the two years’ study of crime in relation to conflicts between 1 oneal - 
Miss Laura de Arce, of the University of Montevideo, winner of the $1500 
scholarship for graduate study in criminology awarded by the A.A.U.W., will be | 
at Indiana University for the year 1938-39. The A.A.U.W. award committee se- 
lected Indiana as the site of Miss de Arce’s studies because of Dr. Sutherland’s repu- - 
tation as a criminologist. She will study women’s reformatories in the United States. 
Marshall College. Dr. Harold M. Hayward, formerly of Washington State Col- 
lege, has been added to the staff. He will have charge of social case work and theory — 
Michigan State College. Walter C. Reckless, of Vanderbilt University, will teach 
inthe summer session. 
The Eleventh Annual Social Welfare Institute wilt be held on the campus, July 
18-23, under the auspices of the Michigan Conference of Social Work, the State — 


Be elfare and Correctional departments, the S.E.R.A., and the College. © ay 


University of Michigan. Dr. Hans Gerth will teach social theory the second: semes- _ 
ter during the sabbatical leave of Professor R.C. Angell, 

New York University. Frederic M. Thrasher has been appointed « on emmened 

- study the probationary schools of | New York City. . aoe 

The Educational Sociology Club has formed five autonomous culture groups: — 
French, Spanish, Ukrainian, Italian, Negro. A recent meeting of the Ukrainian — 
group was attended by more than 700 persons. 

Oberlin College. Dr. Newell L. Sims is leading a mnie seminar t to to study co 
operative and collective agriculture in Scandinavia and Russia. It leaves New © 4 
York July 15 and returns Sept. 13. Those interested should communicate with 
Professor Sims. “‘The Greatest Agricultural Fair ever held in the world”’ opens in 
August 1,and will beincludedinthetrip. = 

_ During the leave of F. M. Zorbaugh, F. W. Killian of Newark University will be 

a Ohio State University. A testimonial banquet was given to Dr. ‘nna E. . Hagerty 
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recently he his many friends, colleagues and former students. Dr. was 
founder and first dean of the College of Commerce, first chairman of the Sociology q 
joo. one of the organizers of the School of Social Service Administration, 
and a pioneer member of the American Sociological Society. Dr. Hagerty has been 
one of the important builders of American sociology. All his many friends and for- 
mer students throughout the country gladly join his Ohio colleagues in felicitating © 


‘Dr Hagerty on his contributions to ‘sociology and in wishing him many years of 


w good health and continued activity, 


- §tanford University will hold an Education Conference July 6-10 on the general 
ae ‘Social Education.” W. H. Kilpatrick, W. F. Ogburn, Lewis Munford, and 
‘President R. L. Wilbur, of Stanford University, are among the speakers. On July © 
: $- -6, an Early Childhood Education conference will also be held. For further details 
_ write to the Stanford Education Conference, Stanford University, Calif. melee 


OBITUARY “NOTICE 


Luther Fry, and of the of sociology at 
& University of Rochester, died of an internal hemorrhage in Rochester, 


- 


New Y on April 12, 
n March 16, 1894. He received his 
A.B. from Muhlenberg 3 in 1916 and his A.M. and Ph. 
from Columbia University in. 1917 and 1924. respectively. After 
service in the World War, and an honorable discharge with the rank of | 
second lieutenant, Dr. Fry from 1920 to 1922 was associated with the © 
Industrial Bureau of the Merchants’ Association of New York City. From es 
1922 to 1933, he was director of the Bureau of Standards of the Institute 
for Social and Religious Research in New York City, ’ 
He was director of the fact-finding committee of the famous Laymes men’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry, and later served on on President —_— s —— 
Coming to Rochester i in 1933, Dr. Fry was made chairman ~~ a wee 
created department of sociology at the University « of Rochester by the then — 
president, Dr. Rush Rhees. Under his guidance, the department became | 
“ one of the most active and popular at theu university. Dr. Fry c: carried on his” 
classes until a week before his death. oD 
Keen student of sociological « conditions and trends, Dr. Fry | did not con- - 
: fine his interests to his university work. He w was a member of of City Manager _ 
q Baker’s Advisory Committee on Housing, « and helped prepare the r pire. 
the Committee submitted the day before hisdeathe 
g He was author of a number of works on on religious, lilacs and social 
topics, and last year, in coéperation with the Council of Social Agencies, * 
published the “Handbook of Social Agencies in Rochester’ ” and ‘ ‘Cost sand _ 7 


Volume of Social W ork i in Rochester.” 
affiliations included: American’ Statistical Association, ‘American 


Sociological Society, Advisory Committee on Research of the New York 
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7 State Department of Social ‘Welfare, Population Association of America, 
lh Committee of the Welfare Council of New Y ork City, Vice. 
chairman of the Rochester panel of the Regional Labor B Board, Vice. 
president of the Rochester Chapter of the National Association te the 
Advancement of Colored People, Rochester Welfare Society, 


Council, Chamber of Commerce Crime P Committee, Federation 
of Churches Race Relations Committee, Social Science Research Council, = 
and the Survey Committee of the Community | Chest. = 


‘The university has suffered a loss, and many of its members 


field of study to a aa plane in the university, ¢ and also has enabled i it to. a 
contribute through him to the valuable work of various | 1s social agencies 


"hope to replace Dr. Fry. 


“Knowledge, devotion, character and judgment such as Dr. Fry pos- _ 
_ sessed are rare. We join with Dr. Fry’s many other friends i in aa thy and 
condolence with Mrs. Fry and her family.” 
Dr. Fry is survived by his widow, Marion Boyd W — ote e 
married in 1921, two children, Charles Luther ‘Fry, Jr. and Clementine — 
Antoinette Fry, and a brother, Dr. Fry, New York 
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Youne anv Howarp BEckER 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Reinhardt: “Social Psychology. An Introduction to the Study of and the ~ 
vironment. Walter C. Reckless 
Cattell: The Fight for Our National Intelligence; Blacker: A. Social Problem Group. 
_ Frank H. Hankins “ 
Crothers: A Pediatrician in Search of Mental Hygiene; Staff of the Institute for Juvenile — 


Research, Paul L. Schroeder, M.D., Director: Child Guidance Procedures. Neal 


Lind: An Island Community: Ecological Successioni in Hawaii. Oscar Waldemar Junek. . . 
Ise: Sod and Stubble. Donald C. Marsh 
Evans: The Negritos of Malaya. Fred Eggan 
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“Studies. Everett V. Stonequist 
F, Belloc: The Jews. Frank H. Hankins 
Lazarus: Liberal Fudaism and Its Standpoint. Ephraim Fischoff 
Ey re = Political and Cultural History of nm Since the Reformation; Linge 


Changing Man; Hartshorne: German Universities oud National Socialism; 
University Education Faculty: The Challenge Brown... 425 
Pfeffer: Die biirgerliche Gesellschaft in Australien. Nettie Palmer. . 426 
Schott: Landnahme und Kolonisation in Canada am Beispiel Siidontarios. C. A. Dawson 
on E. C. Hughes 
Klimm, Starkey, and Hall: Introductory Economic Geography; Bis 
Economic Geography. W. A. Anderson. 
Van Cleef: Trade Centers and Trade Routes. Howard Whipple Green. . eles 
Pierce: A History of Chicago. Volume I. “The Beginning oe ‘Ce. Howard Whipple 


Rosthn and Goldfield: Housing Management: Principles and Practices. Charles 

hetten and Devereux, Jr.: Studies of Suburbanization in Connecticut; A Re- 
gional Redistricting "Plan for the State of Utah; Moore: What is Regionalism? ; Koller: : 
The Abbé du Bos—His Advocacy of the Theory of Climate; Holt: An Analysis of 
Methods and Criteria Used in Selecting Families for Colonization Projects. Noel P. 
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- Winslow and Zimand: Health under the “El.” Raymond L. Hightower 

Lee: Social Work as Cause and Function, and Other Papers. W. I. Newstetter 47 
Pattee and Colby: The Child in Illinois; Milchrist: State Administration of 


440 
of Porsennel in in New ¥ State. 
Feige: Der Alte Feierabend, etc. Sigmund 441 
Whicher and Mitchell: English People of the Past; Gallop: Portugal. Howard Becker... 442 a 
Lavell: A Biography of the Greek People; Rein: Das Appollinische und Dionysische bei 
_ Nietzsche und Schelling: Hugill: Panhellenism in Aristophanes; Robinson: A Short 7 
History of Greece; von Scheffer: Die Kultur der Griechen; Bossert and Zschietzsch- 
mann: Hellas and Rome, etc.; Griffith: The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic a ; 
Vickery: Food in Early Greece; Duff: Roman Satire; Moore: The Roman’s nga’ . 
Arragon: The Transition from the Ancient to the Medieval World. Howard Becker. . 
“Ishii: Population Pressure and Economic Life in Fapan. Jesse F. Steiner cies 
Casson: Progress and Catastrophe, etc. Pitirim A. Sorokin. . . 
‘Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Memorial: The Cultural of I Spo 


—_ Gedanke und Tat. Aus den Schriften und Reden; PapouSek: Dr. Edvard Bene. i 


Nationalgeist und Politik. Hans Kohn | 


Ww White (ed.): } from the the Journal of : | Bernhard | 
51 
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Huberman: The Labor Spy Racket; Brooks: When Labor Organizes. William Orton....... 438 
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Flenley and Weech: World History... 
Requien: Le Probléme de la Population au Ffapon......... 
Work (ed.): Negro Year Book, 1937-1938 
_Malisoff: The Span of 
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Modley: How to Use Pictorial 
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Personality: A Psychological Imerpration. By New 


The upon personality is rapidly increasing igimpor- 
tance. It will ultimately lead to a greater academic interest in society. As : 
yet the psychologists have written most upon this subject under the generic © 
term of personality, but the social psy rchologists with a sociological back- 
- ground have been responsible for developing the field in the first place. r ; 
~ Practically all of their social psychologies have been written from the stand- 
point of personality integration and determinants. 
- The two books here under review are by pc and i in the main a 
; they discuss the subject of personality from a psychological standpoint. 
i is particularly true of s work. It can n scarcely said ‘thst his 


_ basic interest is in ae subjective mechanisms of poet and from 
this standpoint he attempts to account for the cnn and structure 


sociologist, but « one is not fs to look out upon ‘the world in which | 
_ one +e to see the factors and processes which determine this character 


mechanisms | of personality integration quite a: as s important as 
_ purely psychological. His chapters on the analysis of personality are brief — 

_ but good. The book is very carefully done, but it has limitations of view- = 
_ Stagner’s book is much more from the standpoint of social psy sychology. 7 

_ After some methodological chapters, he passes immediately to an analysts 

of the “descriptive psychology of personality,” in which he treats not only - 


the purely psychic, but also the psycho-social, processes and mechanisms 
_ of personality functioning. Altogether he has more of a functional treat- 
ment of personality than has Allport. Also, he has three chapters on ong 
dynamics of personality, in which he treats the various theories of motiva- 
. _ tion in accounting for personality patterns on a functional basis. The au- 
thor usually does not take sides, except in so far as his selection of data 
and points: of view may be presumed t to indicate such attitudes. He gives 
full, and perhaps | preferential, importance to the environmentalist theory 
of motivation. His last section is on the determinants of personality, — 
_ which, as the author handles the matter, are clearly predominantly social. 
He gives especial ‘prominence to the family, play and recreation, the __ 
~ school, economic conditions, and culture patterns generally as personality 
determiners. T his book is very clearly written and attempts to avoid bias. — 
It will doubtless be preferred by the social psychologist who has a close 


alliance with the social sciences, and it should be, but probably will not 4 
_ preferred by the educationalist. But both of these books are ably done, 
although from very different points of view. | 
Washin ton University 
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Brace and Company, 1938. Pp. xii+485. $3-75. 
_ This valuable and fascinating book should be read critically rather than 


critically because it is the exposition of a hypothesis rather than the proof _ 
of a theory arrived at inductively from the careful analysis of a scientifically © 
The maze of hypothesis that Dr. Menninger accepts as proof runs some- , 
thing like this: In = person is an innate destructive or death i instinct ; as 
well as an instinctiv 
ized by the life i se en But under certain conditions the destructive i im. 
pulse is not so neutralized and operates independently. Assume - 
that the person has an unconscious sense of guilt. The destructive impulse 
becomes turned back upon the person and administers punishment to 
assuage the sense of guilt. But suppose the person, although compelled to — 
self-punishment, does not want to die. Then he partially destroys himself > 
through ‘ ‘chronic suicide” such as martyrdom; through * ‘focal suicide” 7 
such as self-mutilations; or through “organic suicide” or illnesses witha 
psychological component. Actual killing of oneself i is but a more complete 7 
and final punishing of oneself. 
_ Faith in the theory plus imagination make possible the interpretation of - 
almost any type of behavior as a manifestation of the destructive instinct, _| 
turned inward as a suicidal impulse. This twisting of all types of behavior ¥ 
_ into the pattern by the simple assertion that it is so is one thing that makes — 
acceptance of the theory difficult. Why is a given interpretation so? Be- 
cause Dr. Menninger says it is. . And why does he say it is? One hesitates _ 
to say that it is because a certain interpretation supports the theory. b. a) 


a A definitely scientific study of suicide would seem to necessitate the use 
—“ninger | uses no such series. He refers vaguely to ‘ “my - clinical experience” - 
_he uses cases miscellaneously selected from the writings of other psy cho- 
analysts; he uses superficial newspaper accounts—all as illustrations of -_ 
Moreover, the book is concerned solely with psychological processes. No 
_attempt is made to correlate the theory with the definite and provable — 
historical trends in the frequency of suicide; or with the constant difference © 
in rates between various of or be different age — 
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e | Social Psychology, An Introduction to the Study of Personality and the En- | 
vironment. By James Metvin REINHARDT. ‘Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
| Dedicated to L. L. Bernard, this recent text is clearly in line with the — 
a | _ dominating interactional viewpoint of the sociological social psychologies: 


BOOK REVIEWS 
‘The author or gives considerable space a discussion of 
hereditary fe factors, organic traits and the nervous system to behavior and > 
personality. The pro and con of the evidence from twin 
consumes considerable space. Apart from the important implications of all 
this front matter for understanding the behavior of man, the real social 
psychology begins on p. 177. From here on the burden of the effort is to 
show how behavior is patterned in reference to or determined by socio- 
cultural situations and by race, nationality, class and occupational situa- 
tions, which I presume are socio- cultural. Data from tests and measure- 


; oa did not attempt to tap ‘the enormous amount of material ol 
from child development research. One wonders also why the rich material _ 

on social attitudes is neglected, 1 when sociologists like so much to 

about attitudes. The seems to have in on a sys- 


« rendered di ficult. if one pauses at any porte ‘and does 
not attempt to find the connecting rods of the argument, he will be well 


Vanderbilt University 
The Fight for Our. ational Intelligence. By R. B. Carre. London: P. 
and Son, Ltd., 1937. Pp. xx+166. 8s. 6d. 
4 A Social Problem Group. Edited by C. P. BLACKER. . London and New York: © 
Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. vi+228. $3.50. 


‘Dr. Cattell, an English clinical percholagint of considerable experience, 


parents and their children a as measured by intelligence tests to be, « on the 
average, the same, what change, if any, in the general intelligence level 
results from family size in typical English communities? From 
as 3734 families he concluded that there was a decline 
of about three points of 7. Q. between the last and the present generation. 
_ This results from the fact that there is an inverse correlation between the 
4 Q. .of p parents and the number of their children. His book gives his method 
and results, their significance for social life, and how an effective eugenic 
trend i in reproduction might be brought about. In the course of his argu- 
ment, which is often sharp in tone and always vigorous in style, he touches 
on most of the problems discussed in eugenic literature. In spite of a 
certain tendency to over-emphasis, this work is a valuable statement of 
the issue. We have become increasingly aware that the average child 

; lives i in a worse environment than the average parent. This is an inevitable © 

result of the e differential birth rate. WwW hether one views the matter from | 
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and groups reflect cultural, educational, racial and occupational levels of — 
| _ The text shows considerable library scholarship and tamiliarity with a -_ 
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the purely social- environmental c or the biological viewpoint, the conclusion 


must be the same. Cultural advance requires that there be brought about — 


a closer correlation of number of offspring with such sacial indices as edu- + 


cation, income and occupation. 
a he Wood Committee Report (1929) reached the conclusion that if one 
segregated all families containing mental defectives of primary amentia | 
type, he would have ‘‘a much larger proportion of insane persons, epilep- _ 
tics, paupers, criminals (especially recidivists), unemployables, habitual 
slum dwellers, prostitutes, inebriates and other social inefficients than 
would a group of families not containing mental defectives.”’ These social 
inefficients constitute “the social problem group.” The work edited by 
Dr. Blacker contains a series of f research papers on ‘the various | types in this 
group. These papers do not zdvance our r knowledge of the thorny problems _ 
_ involved, but several of them are useful summaries of recent literature. 
He 
Smith College 
A Pediatrician in of Mewel By Bronson CRoTHERS, M.D. 


York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1937. Pp. xix+271. $2.00. 
Child Guidance | Procedures. By y the Staff of the Institute for gers Re- 
search, Scuroeper, M.D., Director. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1937. Pp. vit-362. 3 2.50. 
wa Pediatrician in Search of Mental Hygiene isa misleading title which — = 
arouses unfulfilled expectations. It would be better entitled 4 Pediatrician 
in Search of the Relationship between Pediatrics and Other Fields of Physical — 


and Mental Treatment. For the most part it is a rather random, almost 
chaotic discussion of the points | at which any given field of treatment 7 


begins to impinge on the rightful t territory of another. One could well wish 
that the ee interest were more in terms «™ How can we best help 


“Who gets ees money - from whom? nd “ ‘Is he s staying within his pro- 


fessional boundaries in his efforts to assist the patient’, 


The body of the text in which this prestige factor is ever present is pri-_ 
marily a discussion of the relationships — between medicine, medical spe- 
cialties (especially pediatrics), psychiatry, psychology, social work, and : 
mental is s mildly critical of each and shows a keen 


rena te error of the early mental hygienists was to ignore the tender a 
feelings and essential conservatism of the medical profession. oo Pre 

a Dr. Crothers makes clear his conviction that there > is in. medicine ‘ ‘an 
-underemphasis on the personalities « of patients and on social problems” and 

in the final chapter he presents a plan now in operation which i is designed i 
to provide more adequate treatment. coy 


Child Guidance . Procedures, a well. written and well organized account of | 


a cumulative experience of the staff members of the Chicago Institute 


tor Juvenile Research, is a difficult book to review because of the tempta-_ 


tion to dwell on each of its m a 
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consists of five primary ‘ “departments” 
chiatric social worker, clinical psychologist, recreation specialist, pedia- 
‘trician, and psy chiatrist), there is clearly a harmonious and cooperative 
relationship between them. The fundamental interest is first and alway ro 
the individual child rather than the relative prestige and authority of ne 
‘This book will gratify most readers with its regular emphasis on the 
i dynamic interrelationships between the child and his environment. It — 
demonstrates in concrete instances the dynamic nature of the interview. — 
it provides clearly defined areas for and discusses the methods of the 
A various specialists with implicit emphasis on the necessity of cooperation 
_- between them. It places no special premium on one type of behavior (for 
7 example, the workers recognize the merits of occassional solitude and hence 
do not insist that a child participate in group activity but only that he be 
psy chologically free to do so). 
_ The writers present a group of “organic factors and the behavior prob- — 
~ Jems to which they lead. There are presented a number of case studies = 
a di Scussion of the therapy employed. Finally, the authors recog-- 


“pate in guidance work—at any age level. It nee an sued healthy 
point of view and is evenly tempered. 

NEAL Daovenr 


University of M Michigan 
Studies in Dallas: Department of Southern Method 
ist U University Vols I Pp. 35, 24- $.30, $ 50. 


: rein: in nded ta to serve. as a vehicle for publication for graduate 


and undergraduate students of the Department of Sociology at Southern 
Methodist University, the first two volumes (three issues) of this periodi- 
cal consist of one monograph and two series of papers of varying ne 
The for of Studies in Sociology ii is. that two numbers ‘Shall 


__ A brief f mention of a few of the more important papers will have to suf- 
“fice here. “A Sociological Study of a Texas Ly nching,”’ by 
_ Pruden, vol. I, pp. 3-9, is a condensed version of an M.A. thesis which 
deserves considerable praise as a rather penetrating case study of mob ac- 
tion. Besides the story of the lynching the author presents what appears = 


papers on vations subjects. The issues now run to about 30 pages each. 7 


be painstakingly gathered data concerning attitudes relating to lynching 
an analysis of the personnel of the 
Elbert L. Hooker’s contribution, “The Urban Tourist Camp,” vol. 
pp. 13-18, is the report of an ingenious investigation of the ‘ “couple trade” 
in Dallas tourist camps. As sources the author used interviews with oper- 
_ ators and employes of the camps, and was able to obtain a more or less 
valid classification of patrons by noting automobile license numbers and 
_ 
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“The Gang Boy in Texas” ” by Haskell M. Miller, vol. II, no. 3- 
is the first of the proposed monographs of the series. The author Scone 
the gang boy, gang activities, hideouts, and secrets, and girls and the gang. 
Most interesting of the conclusions are that gangs are supported by eon 


munity mores, and that a concept of “cultural interstitiality” might well 


_be substituted for Thrasher’s more orthodox concept of interstitiality to 
help explain the existence of urban gangs. 
4 Studies in Sociology i is a useful experiment in the field of student publi- | 


cation. In the light of this fact the immaturity and lack of depth shown — 


by many of the papers become less significant. The use of case study — - 


would like to see presented in future issues papers representing the use of 

some of the finer statistical techniques, and more critical evaluation of re- 

sults in general. ‘The extreme brevity of some of the articles indicates 
either a lack of : space or that the writers gave » only cursory treatment to 
their subjects. For example, more time could well be spent on further — 
study of local religious sects, the traveling man’s home, control among — 
Boy Scouts, and university students’ personality problems, to mention only — 


a few topics already briefly treated. The periodical got off to almost too 


auspicious a start with the great amount of newspaper publicity that re- 

sulted from the publication of “The Urban Tourist Camp.” While wide — 

dissemination of sound results is desirable in sociology, the contents ae 

‘the first and later numbers of this periodical in the main indicate that the | 

editors and contributors understand the important | role of rela. 

e-work. 

of Wisconsin 

Crime and the Community. By FranK TANNENBAUM. Introduction b by PR. R.M. 
~ Maclver. New York: Ginn and Company, 1938. Pp. x xiv-+487. $3.00. 


‘The initial volume of Ginn’s new social science series is a credit to the 
publisher and its style and content are a credit to the author. It is well 
documented from recent source materials, and its ample bibliographies cite 
‘many | of the more important secondary works and a a few of the classic 
treatises. While about 160 of the 478 pages of text are quotations (plus 13 
blank pages and 15 pages of _ in which many references are 


in presenting ‘the author’s point of view which may be stated as: “The 
assumption that crime is caused by any sort of inferiority, physiological or _ 
psychological, i is here completely and unequivocally repudiated” (p. 22). 

_ He posits a kind of group determinism to replace the other types ro de- = 
terminism which he so completely denies. It is as unsound to “explain” all — i 
criminal behavior by group conditioning as by low [.Q., bad teeth, de-— 

monic possession, or any other single factor. Of course, all human behavior — 
is s culturally conditioned, largely through various group agencies, but there 
must be analytic tic description before there om be scientific understanding. 


techniques and simple exposition seems predominate; the 
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too inclusive statement For 
4 ‘gang” and the community which generates it, constitute the new evil. 
_ Even when one is discussing only the “profes ssional” criminal, as Tannen- 

- baum is, the gang genesis will not do. Some professional criminals come 
from “good” families and law- abiding groups. So for “explanation,” we 

must turn to factors usually called “individualistic,” even though we grant 

! considerable validity to the gang genesis ‘hypothesis. However, it is 

- merely one aspect of the total social conditioning which makes the criminal. 

_ Furthermore, we must not limit “the gang” to groups some of whose mem- | 
bers get into trouble. That is like defining a psy chopathic personality as 
‘one in prison and then alleging psychopathy as ¢he cause of crime. We need 

to know what percentage of the members of gangs in both ‘ ‘normal” -_ 
“disorganized” areas become habitual, occasional, and professional crimi- 
nals; and the same truants, only children, and physically 
all cases, but since, for example, we know truants in all areas show much 7 
greater percentages of physical defects and other “personal” maladjust- 
ment traits than non-truants, it is absurd to ignore them and swallow them > 
up ina group crime causation theory, 
_ Likewise, while ninety per cent or more male juvenile crimes involve 
two or more e boys, this is not a proof of the group nature of crime. It i isa 
proof of the social nature of man, if any such proof is needed. In general, 7 
both adult and juvenile criminals may be better conceived as a class than © 
asa group, even when we find so-called organized criminal cliques, | cn 

“mobs.” The latter term is significant. Life stories of men like Ahearn, 
Black, Clark, etc., bear this out. They are men without group affiliations, _ 
or more accurately, since they are human, with few and tenuous group 


‘criminal group. They belong to a class of defectively groupized persons = 
The over- dramatized and romanticized “code of silence” and “honor | 


_ ties, unsocialized, isolated men, rather then men closely | bound toa a 


is not gang or group loyalty so much as it is class fear and hate. It is a 
“tule of life,” to be sure, but it is based upon love of self, i.e., individual-_ 
istic egocentrism, | rather than upon love and loyalty for any specific 
: group. If you * “squeal” you may get “bumped off,” if you don’t, you may 
“beat the rap,” get a light one, or a oe in any case, you hate the — 
Professor P. A. Parsons is quoted as an uncritical devotee of 
_ Lombroso and is accused (p. 8) of saying that the criminal is not a social _ 

being. I am sure Parsons would agree that the criminal is more or less well 

adjusted (often less, I think, than Tannenbaum implies) to the criminal 
: class and sometimes to a specific criminal group. What Parsons really says” 

is that the criminal is unadjusted to non-criminal society, which I think 

not even Tannenbaum would deny. As an aside, I rT ‘should like to talk with 

_ the inspired criminal who wrote the literary gem contra- Lombroso on page 

182, 
The divided into three parts, 
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The first part is an excellent discussion i el cB crime; ae 
fine are “Education for Crime” and ‘ ‘The Philosophy of the Deslemionst 
Criminal.” The third part is a competent discussion of the conventional | 
topics of penology. “Prison Discipline” makes you feel the fear of vio- 
lence, the tensions and stupidities which characterize this abnormal pseudo- 
community. However, the only solution he offers is “‘education in the 
broadest sense” (p. 342). The analys sis of classification and housing is aul 

Ri On the whole, this book would be an admirable text for a first course in 
criminology and should be widely read by the intelligent citizen. The writ- 
ing is quite superior to most textbooks, the information is recent and ace 
curate, and most of the theoretical interpretations are in line with current 
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_ An Island Community: Ecological Succession in Hawaii. By ANDREW W. 
Lino. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. x: xxii +337. 


This fortunate addition to sociologic literature contains a precise e docu. 

4 mentation of culture transitions on the islands of Hawaii. Isolated com-— 

a munities may be studied from the point of view of a culture historian 
recording such changes as may be produced in any given culture from 

j century to century, or from decade to decade, provided the records on | 
which such study is based are historically dependable. Or, they may be 
{ studied spatially by a sociologist who seeks | to discover the currrent causes 


which lead to culture transition. 


Professor Lind “‘has chosen to connect and to correlate, so far as that is 
practicable and possible, the economic and racial | history of the islands, 
with the story y of the land. In. doing this, he has made the succession c oftypes 
of land-utilization the signature and index of all other changes. The effect - 
has been to give his account of events a character that is systematic rather — 
than merely historical.” The reader will soon be made aware of far- -reaching 
and varied commercial influences which brought about such successions — 
and produced such changes in the indigenous Polynesian culture altering 
at the same time the original ecologic physiognomy of the archipelago. 
_ Eighty years ago the native Hawaiians constituted the major elements © 
of the population in every island district from Niihau to Puna. | — 
Hew -sevenths of the population are immigrants or descendants of non- 


Hawaiians. This is the direct result of Hawaii’s strategic ‘ecological posi-- 
_ tion as compared with other areas of Oceania and in none of the major 
island groups outside of Hawaii, with the exception of of Fiji, , does the baad = 
portion of indigenous stock fall below 20 per cent. 
_ Some of the results of these influences and influxes are noticeable in the 
creation of miniature ghettos, or regions where racial and cultural groups 


live in accepted or enforced isolation from > the | rest of the community, 
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but local expansion tr trends indicate the absorption « of even these. There are 
five major groups: Hawaiian and part Hawaiian, Portuguese, other Cau- q : 
-casian, Chinese, and Japanese; but with the passing of the first- “generation © 
immigrants the net effect of social processes and an integrated island econ- 
omy will in time again produce a unified organization of life becoming : 
truly indigenous except for the continued orientation tow the United 
_ The volume also contains an introduction by Professor thetnare E. Park > 
and has a wealth of maps, chartsand tables. 


+ 


Sod and Stubble. ‘By Joun Ise. New York: Wilson- -Erickson, 1936. Pp. 
900 
a) oT he rt a professor of economics at the University of Kansas, de- 
scribes a frontier home with real ‘sociological insight. The document, w hile 
‘a centering around the personality of the author’s mother, is valuable for i its” 
social portrayal not only of the personalities that the environment pro- 
duced but also of the frontier farm family and neighborhood. The struggle 
with the forces of nature, with its inevitable determination of such values 
7 characterized our rural pioneer personalities and families, has been 
+: _ well portrayed, and should be of especial interest to that increasing group» 
of dwellers on the new frontier, our metropolitan cities. 


The Negritos of Malaya. By Ivor N. Evans. Cambridge: At he thd. 
versity Press; New York: the Macmillan Company. 1937-258. 
_ Here is a handbook on the Negritos of Malaya compiled for the specialist 
by one of the foremost students of the peoples of this region. Beginning 
with a general description of the Malay Peninsula, Evans presents a de- 
tailed citation of the available information on ‘the physical and mental 
characteristics, material culture and technology, , customs, beliefs, and 
= of the Negrito and semi-Negrito peoples of this area, 
_ Evans has been studying the Negrito « off t and on for twenty years, and - 7 
during this period has published a great mass of material. More recently, | - 
in 1924-25, Father Paul Schebesta spent a year among the Negritos of -_ 
Malaya and has published a somewhat popular volume on them, as well 
as more technical papers. With this background we might have expected - 
_ some important contributions from Evans rather than merely a rehash of 
_ the already published material. But nowhere i in this volume do we find a 
clear and concise picture of Negrito life. Nowhere do we see the Negrito 
Clearly against the background of other Peninsula peoples; and nowhere — 
-do we find a discussion of the relations of these Negritos to other Negritos. 
These are problems that ethnologists must in this area and the 
-Tearrangement of source materials will not t furnish any solution. 
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limited conclusions which Evans st suggests (in regard to the origin of such 
traits as, for example, the comb and the blowgun) suffer from a failure to 
take into consideration evidence from the Philippines and Sumatra. __ 
Finally, there is no excuse in a scientific volume for over- emphasizing — 
the failings of other investigators. Evans carries his feud with Father — 
Schebesta ~ into almost every page, when his note in the preface v would 
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La Chine Hermétique: Superstitions, Crime et Misére. By J. Maticnoy, 
_ Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Guethner, 1936. Pp. xx+4o1. 75 Fr. 


‘Dr. Matignon, who was for some time a a physician i in one of the hospitals 
of Peking, wrote the introduction to this fifth edition of his book in 1927. BS 
‘The title in the original 1898 edition, “Superstitions, Crime and Misery 
in China,” was then changed to “China Hermetically Sealed.” Republican — 7 
China is ‘alleged to be as impervious to experience as imperial China. She 
x stood still in admiration of the past while Europe has advanced. ° “And 

to describe a China still truly closed’ to the idea of progress. 
- To the reviewer the most interesting chapters are those describing “ Some 
Superstitions” and “The Beggar of Peking.” 
China is a “paradise of supe for example—literally 
wind and water—is a complicated system of topographical superstitions 
which, with the aid of a geomancer, determines the luckiest sites for houses 
or graves. The persistent opposition that the Chinese have given to the _ 
efforts of foreigners to build railroads, ‘bridges or tall churches has been © 
the fear of disturbing the advantageous relationship between wind and © 
_water. Due t to the popular | belief that human eyes are used in the products — 
necessary for | photography the Chinese are horrified at the idea of having - a i 
= pictures taken. They worry unceasingly about the dead and try to 
appease the irritated spirits of their ancestors lest these ghosts come back __ 
and bring illness to the living. The beautiful arched bridges of China have 
‘tes inspired by the notion that spirits can only travel in a straight line. 

Because of the constant struggle for existence, any pu blic calamity, such — 
as war or crop failure, intensifies the misery of ‘the masses. Some beggars 
are . defectives; others choose begging as a lucrative trade. Infirmities are 
exploited, voluntary mutilations are frequent, and children are used to ex- 
cite pity. Beggars are filthy in habits, scantily dressed, and live in rude shel- 


Crimes against the person, such as suicide, infanticide and abortion, ; are 
discussed, but crimes against property are practically omitted. The on 
that suicide is more frequent : among women than men is accounted for by | 


the inferior role played by women in Chinese society. Abortion is forbidden, 
but abortionists advertise. Pederasty, a crime in occidental society, 15 is 
_ widespread in China and public opinion is indifferent to its practice. Fie 

< — the rather remarkable development of railways, roads, and 
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public buildings during g the ten» years after Matignon revised his treat eating 
does not support his thesis that China is hermetically sealed against occi- 
dental influences, this book does contain aad seins items on a, 


A Social and History of the Jews. By Sato WirrMayeER Baron. 
i: Y.: Columbia University Press, 1937. 3 Vols. Vol. 1 & 2, $3.75, 3-75, Vol. 35 


History and Destiny of the Fews. By JosEPH Kasten. Translated from the 
_ German by Huntley Paterson. N. Y.: Garden | City Publishing Co., » 1936. = 


“Antisemitism, Historically an and Critically Examined. Huco 
_ Translated from the Swedish by A. G. Chater. N. Y.: Viking Press, — 


| A Social and Religious History of the Jews, comprising the Schermerhorn 
ha lectures at Columbia University by the Miller Professor of Jewish ola 


a) = >, and Institutions, is a magnum opus of American scholarship _ 
. * i and certainly the best work in this field in English. However, the title does 
7 “ot quite express the intention of the work, which contains a wealth of 
factual material and interpretative ideas. For i it is not a systematic history, 
but an investigation of certain crucial problems of Jewish history, Professor 
Baron’s essential theme being the interrelation of social and religious fac- 
tors in the evolution of the Jewish people. He rejects alike the extreme views 
of both the ideological and the materialistic historians and aims to lay the 7 
foundations for a sociological approach to Jewish history. His work thus 
stands in the line of the Marxist-influenced studies Ss inaugurated in this | 
field by the work of Sombart and Max Weber. 
__ The history proper is contained in the first two volumes, volume one — 
- treating the beginnings of Jewish history until the Islamic period and the _ 
_ transference of focus of Jewish history from Asia to Europe; while volume a 
two treats the European epoch from the middle ages until our day. The 
last three centuries receive more attention than earlier epochs, yet no ele- ; 


ment of Jewish history i is overlooked, from messianism and reform to an- - 


cient and modern antisemitism and Zionism. The third volume is entirely 
devoted to a critical apparatus of notes, a very extensive bibliography, and 
a comprehensive index. The author demonstrates an amazing air 7 


in in the whole historic literature, both as to primary sources and secondary __ 
‘materials. The scientific apparatus of notes and bibliography which fill the 

__ third volume constitute not the least merit of this valuable work, 

The sociologist will be interested i in s estimates 


te represented the middle ages as a vale of tears and an aa , 
martyrology for for Jews. Very significant also are his summarizations of the 
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| economic situation of Jews in medieval and early modern times (Kammer- 
knechtschaft), their diverse types of political autonomy, and finally the 
social philosophy of ‘the rabbis. 
_ The introductory chapter is “really a prologue c containing g the author's 
history. Following Buber and Dubnow among others, 


udaism n has been its ability to transform 


spring festival, became the commemorating the birth | 
of the Jewish nation. - But separated from its soil, with its nationhood de- 

shasizing ‘cultural descent or destiny. 
The i contains a pessimistic analysis of the hazards confronting a 
Jews i in the twentieth century, such as the aa dangers of depopula- 

terrible. peuperination in centers like Poland; political hazards like the 

| td vara of Hitlerism in central Europe and Arab terrorism in Palestine; a 
and various ideological confusions in religious and national orientation. ‘ 

On the other side, he: points to certain positive aspects in the ce contempo- 
rary Jewish scene: Antisemitism exerts a centripetal force on the Jewish 
group. The latter’s biological potency is not yet exhausted. As to the pau- 
= masses of Polish Jews, he believes that amelioration is to be ex- 
pected from emigration to Palestine or Biro Bidjan; moreover, their grow- 
ing productivization is a favorable sign. From the vantage point of world 
history, Professor Baron analyzes the effects of political liberalism, which 
is disappearing today under the pressure of fascism and communism, and 

_ counsels adaptation to > them. He ‘points ¢ out that the situation of Jewish 

middle ages when they had 
special ‘ ‘psivilenes,” while today ‘they are deprived of civil equality, so 

_ that the whole effect of modern emancipation is undone. However, if Jew- 

_ ish minorities obtain ““ ‘corporative ” rights, the evil i is not so extreme. On 
the other hand, the growing democratization of soviet communism will en- 
able the Jewish group to become accommodated to socialistic state-capi- 
talism on an international 
Baron n rejects any : simple solution to the Jewish problem, and, insisting — 

_ that the Jew belongs to two worlds, proposes that cultural nationalism is _ 
the way out of the Jewish dilemma. Differing sharply at this point from 
Dubnow, whose formula is ‘autonomy for cultural minorities, Baron desid- _ 

; ene a compromise between assimilation and ethnic survival in the form 


= 


of a dual nationality in both the ethnic and cultural sense. Once it is recog-_ 


_nized that the Jew has a dual cultural allegiance, it will be seen that the 
way out is a mutual ethnic cultural toleration. And from this may ‘result a 
new sy nthesis between Judaism and humanitarianism. 

Joseph Kastein’s History and Destiny of the Fews is a deeply felt and 
passionately written book. It is a comprehensive and dramatic survey, pass- 

- ing i in review the origins, fate, and goal of a race. Here we have a Kul/tur- 


geschichte, combining scientific treatment of the subject matter with s spirit- 


ual; appreciation, objective narrative with fervent affirmation. T he author, 


_ a protagonist of cultural nationalism generically, holds that the Zionist 
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ideology sgy arrested the disintegration of the Jewish culture o — and p mae 
pared the way for fresh productivity on the part of Judaism. — -_ = 


Professor Valentin, of the University | of Upsala, has given us a abou 
_ balanced analysis of what is perhaps the most persistent and omnipres- 


ret no Jew hatred, as a staple of Nazi ideology and practice, makes all 
the more welcome this concise presentation of the age-old antagonism = 
the Jewish minority. A succinct historical view of Judeophobia i in 
-uity, the middle ages, and more recent times, including the rise of modern 
- pseudo-scientific antisemitism, is followed by an examination of the ae 
baiting program systematically fostered by the Hitler regime. There are 
chapters on Jewish Influence in the Germany of the Weimar Constitution; 
‘The Jewish Financial Power; “The Jewish In ational,” World Policy 
and the World War; Jews, Radicalism, and Bolshevism; T he Jews and the 
Productive Industries; and The Talmud as an | Antisemitic Argument. V al- 
ae ee is being propagated today a as one of the most ao 7 
means of producing a completely reactionary national psychosis. The fight — 
against antisemitism is one ret of the aspiration toward human anos 


its course * 


Cornell University 
Race Attitudes in South Afric ica: + Mieteal, Exper imental and Psychological 
Studies. By I. D. MacCrone. London: Oxford University Press, 
This v volume i is notable in at least t two respects: its searching and coura- 


highly its skillful integration and use of pa 
73 psychological and psychoanalytical theories. It is divided into three 
parts: historical, experimental, and psychological. 
_ The historical section describes and interprets the development of race 
relations i in South Africa from the first days of the Dutch settlement of 
+ 1652 to the end of the eighteenth century, a period which saw the 
racial attitudes of white South Africans gradually evolve from a tolerant, — 
conciliatory type of feeling cc compatible. with a trading relationship and 
conditioned by a predominantly religious ideology into a sentiment which 
insists that the native must be kept in a subordinate position as a servant 


of the white “man, and where the significant line of demarcation is in 


sean of the Dutch East India Company, is particularly suggestive for 
_ those concerned with the genesis of modern race prejudice. iy ad 
a he second part of the book is an original application to the South Afri- 
can scene of the experimental ee for measuring social 43 
vis d I by L. L. Thurstone and of the social distance test of E. S. Bo- 1 
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‘dat asian these ‘ ‘objective” studies confirm the views of the 
more scholarly non-statistical writers on South Africa. Incidentally, the 
pages of this part (137-146) contain a particularly lucid and 
trating statement of the concept of social attitudes. 
‘The third part of the book is an analysis of the results of a “free” ‘type 
of questionnaire in t in terms of Freudian psy choanalysis. Here also pel 
MacCrone continues to exhibit his skill in interpretation and, to a con- : . 
_ siderable degree, succeeds in relating his conclusions to the cicarae 
sociological approach of the rest of the volume. In general, the effect of the 
_ several approaches of this volume is to produce a study of or ee 
Everetr V. Sro Sroxzquist 


The Fews. By Hivarre BELLoc. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 3d ed., 
"1938. Pp. W308. $2.50. 


This i is the third edition, ‘tite a new introduction of fifty-five p pages, of 

a work first published in 1922. It is occasioned by the advance of the Com- 

munist: Revolution from Russia to Spain, the violent reaction against 
‘Communism and the ‘Jews in Germany, and the “maturing of the Zionist | 
experiment in Palestine.” It contains a full and frank statement by this 
brilliant Englishman of how the Jewish question shapes itself in his mind. — 
Needless to say, it is well written and, in spite of \ various s digressions, i iS 
interesting throughout. The author, however, seems to exaggerate the role 
of the Jew in Bolshevist Russia, makes no effort to connect him with Com- © 
munist Spain, except by indirection, and passes over completely the situa- 
tion in Germany. As for the Zionist experiment, he dreads to contemplate a 

_ what will happen when the British pee tires of policing it with British — 

- The author writes from deep concern lest the increasingly hot b 

= animosity toward the Jews should break out in England, 

France, or the United States and do irreparable damage to the ideals of 

_ democratic societies. It is an impressionistic work, quite devoid of the para-_ 

_ phernalia of the scholar’s approach, and it alternates from bitter and scath- 
= denunciation to exalted admiration and sweet affection. If the wei 
at any point feels that the author is grossly exaggerating one aspect of of the . 
_ issue, let him read on and his feelings will soon be allayed. _ ; 

_ There can be little doubt that Belloc has succeeded admirably i in giving 
expression to widely held views. It takes high moral courage to write . 
‘book such as this. Moreover, what he has to say as to the desirability of — 

~ bringing the question out into the open needs reiteration. This in fact i is 

_ the central plea. His solution follows logically. He repeats that the Jews 

are racially distinct and that all utterances to the contrary are mere dust- 
throwing and camouflage; he rejects the possibility of their ultimate amal- 
gamation; and he points out that, since they must be harbored somewhere — 
and, in fact, have now no place to which they can be exiled, it is high _ 


time we settled down to the business of living with them in peace with as _— 
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‘much heatinnees as s good ‘sense can n develop. He would have tenis among 
whom the Jew lives speak and write of the Jewish people just as one speaks 
_or writes of the Irish or Poles; to break the taboo which prevents speaking 
of a Jew as a Jew in the same way that one speaks « of an Irishman as an 


3 ot and he would have all relations of Jews and Gentiles governed by by 


tolerance and good 


a The causes of the friction between the Jewish community and their 
“hosts” “are the foolish and dangerous habit of secrecy and the irritating © 
. expression of superiority. These causes the Jew can remove if he will. The 
_ matter is in his own hands: we can do nothing: he can do everything” 7 7 
- (p. 271). One should not gather | from this quotation, however, that Belloc 
_ would put the whole burden of adjustment on the Jew; elsewhere he places 
most of it on n the ‘hosts.” StS. = 


Liberal Judaism and Its Star ByO. Lazarus. New York: The Mac- 


+4 very uechal little volume designed to set forth the principles of Liked 
_ Judaism and the extent of its difference from Orthodox Judaism and Chris- 
= Its clear exposition ought to prove of much value, particularly 7 - 


: since up to this time there has been no book covering the same ground. It © 
nental tenets of 


discusses the and = of the synagogue; and the pro- 
vides an explanation of some well-known Jewish prayers. Miss Lazarus — 
combines an acceptance of liberal ideas with a fervent faith. = 
: _ A brief introduction is contributed by the venerable British protagonist 
of Liberal Judaism, Dr. Claude G. Montefiore, of whose viewpoint this 
book i k is, by and large, asimplified statement. 
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Paltcal and Cu and History of Europe Since ice the Reformation. ‘Edited by 
EpwarD Eyre. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 1624. 


to American Social History. Edited by Wn E. Li INGELBACH. 
_ New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1937. Pp. v+Ior. $1.25. 
The first of these books is the sixth volume in the « comprehensive world © 
history, in seven volumes, edited by Edward Eyre. It treats of the political 7 
and cultural history of Europe since the middle of the seventeenth century. q 
The political history is all handled by one scholar, Henry M. Leclercq, — 
_ Whose sweeping survey of modern political history occupies the first 717. 
pages of the book. The treatment is fairly up-to-date, but supplies little of 2 a 
cultural history, which is divided up » dem is” 
far the most important a of the volume. I me volume. It is a somewhat curious _ 
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7 a of material. Along with good chapters o on the more conventional topics — 
of modern cultural history, such as literature, education, science and phi- 
are on Irish culture, the Jews in modern European 


| The book leaves anly to be desired as as an example of skillful and coherent 
‘4 organization, but it makes up somewhat for this defect by the extent and 
_ variety of its factual content. It is a book which will be used far more satis- 
d factorily by the professional student of history than by the beginner or 
book which Lingelbach has edited represents the papers 
_ read at a session of the American Historical Association at Providence in 
December, 193 936, discussing the nature and significance » of the Fox-Schles-_ 
_inger series on “The History of American Life” 
_ For one who wishes to obtain an authoritative estimate and an accurate 
> ; impression n of the virtues and defects of this important historical enterprise, _ 
_ the book will prove extremely valuable. The most critical note in the book — : 
‘is the discussion of the shortcomings of the series from the standpoint of : - 
literary history by Bernard De Voto. Professor Schlesinger winds up the 
volume by a discriminating defense of the editorial policy. 
_ None of the participants in the volume gives evidence of any too wide an 
acquaintance with the general literature of social history, and their inci-- 
ad dental bibliographical references are somewhat naive and omit many of the 


» 
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‘The ‘Social Life in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Granam. London: A. and Cc Black, Ltd., 4th ed. d. 1937. Pp. ix+545. 
_ Those persons interested in social history will welcome this fourth edi. 
a tion of Graham’ Ss useful and delightful book. The new feature of the — 
edition is the illustrations by John Burnet, Walker Geikie, David Allan, 
Sir David Ww ilkie, W. H. Lizars, and John Kay. The topics covered include © 
life and society in town and country, religion and education, the ‘progress ; 
_of industry and trade, the treatment of the poor and the criminal. To | 
those who follow Buckle in thinking that Scotland was completely priest- = 
ridden, this book, with its story of the secularization of Scottish life in the — 
- eighteenth century, will bring surprises; to those who picture the country 
as provincial and backward, the account of some of its achievements, es- 
pecially it in. law and medicine, should bring a changed point of view. Claims _ 
are, howev er, , modestly stated, and the “‘folksiness” of the life is made quite 
- % clear as is the growing enlightenment and sophistication. The volume is | 
an excellent companion to the author’s Scottish Men of Letters in the 


3 Eighteenth Century (London, 1901). A good index adds to the usefulness of 
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. By BEATRICE. Kino. N Jew ‘York: ‘Viking 


one Uni iversities and National Socialism. By Epw ARD y. HARTSHORN E. 
; _ Cambridge: Harvard University I Press, 1937. Pp. 184. $2.00. 


as 


7 The Challenge of Education. By the Stanford University Education — 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. Pp. 417. $3.00. 


> With the entire world rapidly dividing into three hostile camps, each with - 
it own ideological concepts of state, it is extremely important to seek i 
~ determine t the function of education in each. These three volumes present — 

_ an interesting basis for at least a partial evaluation. The first presents the 
Soviet system during the years of Communism; the 
__ second, while restricted to the universities, indicates the changes in all 7 
education n resulting from ! National Socialism; the third, although a text for 
first year students in education, describes our democratic concept a as a 


Despite the seeming antagonism in the three ide ologies there is 
- similarity in two basic educational concepts. In each it is recognized that | 
the school is and must be a basic instrument of the state in the adjustment 
of the individual to the social environment. The second similarity is the 
~ broad conception of the term education to include the whole of the child, 
pce pe we and moral as well as intellectual. The disparity lies in 
- the application and degree of achievement of these fundamental concepts. 

Under the Soviets changes i in education have paralleled the achievements 
of Communism. Miss King graphically describes the purging of the bour- 
— geois « church- dominated education at the time of the Revolution, the period — 
of free experimentation during , the first Five Year Plan, and the return to | 
_ a system of education which “provides for the liberation of all of the latent — 
intellectual and artistic abilities of the individual” and at the same time - : 
“sets as his goal, not individual achievement and personal ; gain, but service 
to the Communist State.” The latter becomes a consistent and forceful — 


incentive for the former rather than a restrictive influence. eae 


apologists for the « changes in German universities assert that they 
hotbeds of radicalism and that academic freedom and scientific 


‘tesulting from the changes under Hitler. He concludes that ‘ ‘Germany has 
‘gained something; science asa whole has lost by the change.” The major 
gain emphasized by the author is “a unity of cultural and national ideals.” 

The third volume i in this ‘trilogy”’ i illustrates one of the ‘major 
of democratic education. While accepting x the mai ior educational premises - 
under all three ideologies, American education, in ‘sharp contrast with that — 
of Communism and National Socialism, is honeycombed with inconsisten- _ 

cles with resulting mental conflict and ‘emotional insecurity. The authors _ - 
constantly emphasize the wide divergence between theory and | poncho. 
Even more important is their emphasis upon social ‘pioneering, yet et they _ 
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4 “completely. fail to indicate the specific objectives toward which we should — 
advance or the means by which to move forward. Is it possible to describe. 
education as a challenge ‘until some degree of consistency is achieved in 7 
determining in what direction the “challenge” lies? If democracy is to 
_ compete successfully with other concepts of ‘state, ‘such vague generalize. 
tions as social adjustment, the development of the whole child, and even — 
«“ ‘the school must dispose the child toward peaceable, progressive, and | 
effective reform” must be translated into a consistent and unified ed ideology _ 
“of both objectives and means of achieving them. 2 
_ The nature of this composite review has required an analysis of the fase 
heal on the basis of its representation of the American educational system 
| Viewed : as the text for beginning st students it isa comprehensive and well. 
_ organized summary of present practices s and desirable changes in both the 
_ elementary and secondary schools. Its frank analysis of the liabilities and 
eswe of service in the public schools should bec of sara to  Prospec- 


tive teachers and to those now inservice. _ 
New York University’ 


Die biirgerliche Gesellschaft in n Australien. By Karu PEFFER. Berlin: 
_ Junker und Diinnhaupt Verlag, 1936. Pp. 47 aaa 


- Germans in the past have written books on Australia, but these have 
been on the whole personal and impressionistic. Dr. Pfeffer’s work is of a — 4 


different character. The result of two years” a Rockefeller scholar, 


type of esse consciousness is developed i in them? How closely or Mend 
are their members connected?” 
Finding the need of some historical background for his analysis of 


Australian society, Dr. Pfeffer follows the of and con-— 


favour of “realism. 
_ His method means, of course, that the answer to his questions is known | 
before he begins, as it is implied i in the rather question-begging title of the © 
book. “‘Middle-class society” emerges for him as the only society in Aus- 
tralia today. Previously when Australia had a class society the disti net 
middle class represented it: the workers were servants. “ “Today 
working class and middle class combine to speak for the whole, and both 7 
‘Dr. Pfeffer takes the divisions in society as: Religion, Income, 
Ww ork, Play, Public Service, and Race, including a minor distinction of | 
a "Nationality. Most of his unremitting energy and boundless data are spent — 
4 on race, religion, and education. ‘ ‘Australia welcomes a foreign population 


Hegelian metaphysics, popular Marxism, and p 


of its own race (British peoples, Germans, Scandinavians) so long as it~ 
_ is not too numerous or too separate. T The: zest of foreign names and accents — 


g | 
> 7 
} 
> tion of German theoretical sociology, puts questions of this type: 
§ 
— 


a a will gradually give up their resistance to a more equal Suites of 
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is enjoyed, and pride i is ‘felt i in attracting immigrants from so many lands, | 
- though it is mixed with a hope of their speedy assimilation.” Again: ‘ ‘Trish 
and Germans who would not wish to become English are quite prepared to 
become Australian . . . Out of peoples a people is arising.” And Dr. Pfeffer 
seeks a mythic type of this people in a composite of the Digger and the © 


‘Bushman, whom he vividly describes, with footnotes oe Australian 
publicists, 
7 As for the three political parties: 3 “The Labour Party i is not intemational- 
proletarian, but national-democratic. The Country Party has no single 
_ - political will: a superstructure, it reflects the confused aims of different 

_ types of farming: the Nationalist (U.A.P.) is a collecting-box of those not = 


int the other Asking ho i is. s the ‘State?’ Dr. 


wealth; the workers, for their part, will be content to share in an enlight- 
~ No revolutionary development i is likely, Dr. Pfeffer thinks; neither com-— 

munists nor reactionaries count. “The communists know that j in the 
tralian bush their thin songs of revolution sound all wrong.’ > Yet history - 
_ is heavy with unsuspected possibilities. Possibly an attack from outside — 

may: disturb the balance of society within; there is Japan. If, however, 

such external shock occurs, it seem probable that Australia will develop as 

> a classless society of the petty bourgeoisie, making no heroic demands on 


Melbourne University 
Landnahme und Kolonisation in Canada am Beispiel Stidéntarios. By 
Scxort. Kiel: Schriften des Geographischen Instituts der Universitat 
Kiel, 1936. Pp. xv-+330. 
_ This volume describes the geography and discusses the settlement of the | 
. Ontario d division of the central region 1 in Canada. It begins with an analysis 
of the regions, geology, climate, and 1 vegetation. The well known difficulties 
of transportation through the primeval forests receive attention. Then fol- 


2 


Indians, French, English, and other ethnic groups. The author emphasizes 
the changes each effected in the physical landscape. His account then deals 


ba the rise of cities and the distribution of population in modern Ontario. : 
_ The author attempts to unify his treatment of related an unrelated 
topics by the use of the concept Landscape (Landschaft). Although he seeks © 
- to use this term with scientific precision, he scarcely succeeds. Vagueness — 
_ and mysticism pervade its application. Consequently, this concept lacks 
the clarity of the physiographic region of the geographer or the “‘economic 
~—tegion’ ” as employed oped the social scientists. This book is an interesting 


lows a readable description of the successive | entry, into this region 
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* . new facts or apply consistently new methods of analysis. Written by ain . 


visiting member of the of Kiel iversity, | 


service will be for German students for whom it will pre provide an introduc- 


tion to to a particular area in Canada. 


4 McGill 


Visualized Economic By York: ‘Oxfo 


raphy. The first is ; prepared for pea ‘students, while the second is is for 
high school classes. 


a ‘a The work by Klimm and associates is an excellent achievement. The 


purpose is to meet the requirements of a two-semester two-hour, or a 
_ semester three-hour course. The content covers two main fields: economic 
_ products and their related commerce; and regional geography. Background - 
; material presents a discussion of the phy sical environment and man’s 7 
4 relations to it. Throughout the text there is much : maiua from the related 
: a The most outstanding parts of the book are the nineteen halftones selected _ 
~ to illustrate graphic - relationships and the 326 figures and graphs accom- 
_ panying the text discussion. These are walk selected and clear and large, 
and are placed where they relate directly to the text ma material. This is made ~ 
possible by using a page size of 11 X 83 inches. 
_ The second book is organized to meet the requirements of the syllabi of 
the — school systems. The content surveys | rather comprehensively << 


leading n nations of the world. It iS ‘up- to-date and provides ‘materials for the 
_ consideration of present day problems such as the Tennessee Valley Experi- 
_ ment and the economic programs of some foreign countries. There are 108 — 
maps, , graphs, and cartoons used for illustrative purposes. . These are simple 
and attractive and give added meaning to the text, which is also written | 


i. and clearly. There are iacheded teaching. helps : such as thought ques- 


_W. A. ANDERSON 


Cornell U; niversity 


7 
Ww ih eae aging of American cities and the approach of a stable population ‘ 
in the United States, more and more interest is being evidenced in the 
geographical layout of each large city. This volume, intended more asa 
reference book for students of geography, economics, and sociology than 


as literature for the business man and. _ industrialist, is most st comprehen- 


hief 
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Introductory Economic Geography. By Lester E. Ku1mm, Oris P. Starkey 
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sive e and at the same time most detailed. Civic leaders, city executives, 
city planners, architects, and engineers will gain much useful information — 
by reading simply those chapters v which appeal to them. 
_ Unfortunately, the lines of type are crowded together s so as to discourage ~ 
rather than encourage all but the student assigned to read its pages. The © 
- fine photographs are quite in contrast to the rather aed diagrams and 
poorly ‘reproduced maps and charts. 
thorough understanding of the present of trade 
~ centers throughout the world, the basic factors which account for their 
Jocation; namely, natural resources, relation to trade routes, communica- 
tion facilities, and so forth, may be attained by a painstaking study of the 
¥ material presented. The character of trade centers within large communi-_ 
; ties in this country and abroad, their relation to population distribution, 
‘ zoning, and city planning i is presented. These urban trade centers are con- 
- sidered as dynamic living organizations with a life cycle of growth and | 
7 decay. Many of the complex problems which arise within large commercial 
or industrial centers are discussed and suggestions made relative to their | 


_ The promotion material issued by Chambers of Commerce is critically 
ok reviewed from the standpoint of accuracy and effectiveness. 
_ The reciprocal relationship of trade centers and trade routes, while 

~ thoroughly recognized by the author, is fortunately dealt with by him > 
Y as two distinctly independent subjects. The first part of the book concerns 


itself with trade centers, | trade routes” being” referred to when indicated. 


The second part concerns itself with trade routes, trade centers being 
referred to as occasion requires. 
Doctor Mather, in. his editor’s introduction, summarizes in the broadest 
way possible the necessity for such basic knowledge which may, in part, 
s derived from carefully ‘studying the the pages of this book: > 


No stable superstructure can be established upon other than 
knowledge of the earth processes and their products, combined with an — 
comprehension of the relationship between human beings and the physical environ-— 
ment in which their lives are set. The modern geographer with his research concern- ;. 
ing such relationships is providing the groundwork and preparing the way for the 
discovery of effective programs designed to advance mankind one step farther along g 


road toward lasting security as a creature of the earth. 


Property Inv nventor. ry of opolitan Cleveland 
4 A History of Chicago. Vide I, The aim of a City, 1673-1848. 
By Bessie Louise Pierce. “New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. Pp. 
$5.00 


‘This, the first of several volumes on the history of Chicago, deals aati 
_ the period of 1673 to 1848. The development of Chicago during its prenatal — 
- period, birth, on early infancy is clearly and accurately presented —_ 

cally. The encounters, and trading ex- 
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commerce and industry, the davilagmant of lake and river transportation 


facilities, and the early financial problems and their relation to the develop- 7 
; ment of the infant community are extremely well presented. The trendsof 
religious work and the humanities, the culture of t the times, government, : 
_ and politics are dealt with most sympathetically. To 
While of primary i interest to the student of early Chicago life, it indicates 
the pattern of growth a and development of most of the large centers of popu- _ 
ee of the midwest. The large numbers of footnotes making reference to 7 
original data and the multitude of quotations from these data, while re- | 
_ tarding the casual reader, increase its value to the student of urban devel- 
opment. The appendix presenting additional basic data and the full bibliog- 
"raphy and index further increase the value of the work. 
_ The accomplishments of these rugged i1 individualists against a multiplicity = 
; ed handicaps, the vagaries of nature, the limitations of transportation 
facilities, the complications of early finance, the unfavorable balance of 
_ trade, and the hardships of just living are sufficient to gain the sega of 


all. ‘May the succeeding volumes soon be forthcoming! 


WHIPPLE 

"Real Property 1 d ry of Cleveland 

Housing Management: Princigles and Practices. By Beatrice G. Rosaxn 


and AprauaM GoLpriELp. New York: Covici Friede, 1937. Pp. xili+414. 


_ The serious shortage of home building in the United States and the 


first large systematic manual in America on housing management. The 


Housing “Managers, and the Manager | of Lavenburg Homes, New ” York 
The more social point of view, increasingly demanded in housing man- 
= is well emphasized. “To assure a maximum social return . 


: growing government movement of housing, have produced this book, the 


housing constructed with government aid needs a different kind of “—_, 
agement than that generally practiced by private property owners. and 7 
managers. . . Housing management implies certain procedures in the 
education and ‘rehabilitation of low-income families so that they will ap- 
and respect their improved en environment. public project 
must be transformed into a living community , where they may develop 
for recreational and educational purposes. 


wee headings che ‘wide range of pertinent subjects” covered in 
book: (1) general housing and slum clearance; (2) community and family 7 
_ problems; (3) governmental and community organization; (4) management 
and personnel problems; (5) purchasing, accounting and office administra~- 
‘tion; (6) building maintenance and services; (7) community and recrea- 
tional activities; (8) housing and household management. 
Part IV gives a detailed description of the “management pr practices | s of | 
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‘nine large- scale hepa developments located in the eastern and midwest- : 
‘ern parts of the United States. A forty-page appendix on “The Law of 
Landlord and Tenant”, | by Joshua S. Chinitz of the New York Bar 


University of Te Toledo 


Studies of Suburbanization in Connecticut. By N. L. Wuerren and EC. 


_ DEVEREUX, x, Jr. Storrs: Connecticut State College, Bulletin No. 212, 


1936. Pp. 144. 
wf Regional Redistricting Plan for the State of Utah. By aaa H. Hansen. 
Provo: Brigham Young University ‘Press, 1937+ ‘Brigham: Young L Uni-— 
versity Studies, No. 5. Pp. 59. 
| What is Regionalism? By Harry E. ‘Mee. Ceed Hill: University of 


“a North Carolina Press, 1937. Southern Policy Papers No. . 10. Pp. 16. 


7 The Abbé du Bos—His Advocacy of the Theory of Climate. By. ARMIN Hay- 
MAN KOLLER. Champaign: Gerrard Press, 1937. Pp. 128. $1.75. 
An Analysis of Methods and Criteria Used in 2 Selecting Families for Colonize 
tion Projects. By Joun B. Hott. Washington: Social Research Report 
No. 1, Farm Security Administration 1 and the the Bureau of ‘Agricultural 


Economics, 1937- Pp. 
: For several decades the drift to the suburbs has been going on; yet so 

little is actually known of this phenomenon that only the foolish or the 
_ naive would dare to announce any “laws” of suburbanization. The excellent _ 


a study made by the sociologists at Connecticut State College represents. an 


important contribution to an understanding of the suburban trend. A 
hundred studies of this ' type should provide an adequate foundation for a 
realistic theory of suburbanization. In this survey the investigators selected ; 
the rapidly growing area of Windsor, a suburb of Hartford. Data were - 
lected from 1,816 households, representing about go percent of the popula- 

— tion, and analyses were made of the migrations to and from Windsor, the © 
occupational adjustments of the residents, the fluidity of the suburbanites 
as indicated by commutation, housing conditions, the organization of com- - 

_ munity life, and the degree of participation in communal activities. The 


always a perfect and conflicts may arise, 


hich i in turn demand a readjustment. 


and waste of our sy stem of county g government. As a means 
establishing his thesis, namely, that the small-county system has become 
archaic, he shows how ‘other agencies have completely ignored county 
Boundaries in working ou out a territorial set- -up. ’ These larger districts are 
those of the Works Progress Administration, the national re- employment | 
service, , the state judiciary, the juvenile courts, state road ‘commission, 
State board of state board of health, and the state tax commis- 
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- sion. nen then proposes an entirely new county s} system, with six 
counties based on natural regional or sub-regional developments in place 
of the original twenty-nine whose boundary lines were drawn quite arbi- 

_ trarily. It must be admitted that Hansen’s criticisms o of ‘the existing system © 

and proposals for a new one are valid; nevertheless, a ‘complete shift from 

- one system to another will not be an easy task. Some disposal will have to 

be made, for example, of the county high schools, the county hospitals, — 

_ and the county almshouses which have developed under the old arrange- 

_ The bulletin of the Southern Policy Committee is an attempt to clarify 4 
the hazy and ill-defined concept of regionalism. After defining a region as_ 
“an area large enough to display most social factors, distinctive enough to _ 
make recognition fairly easy, and possessed of a characteristic mode of 
life,” the author then proceeds with an analysis o of regionalism, following 

quite closely the point of view of the University of North Carolina region-— 


-alists. 


‘Professor Koller, a professor of German at ‘the identi of Illinois, has 
"written a book which few people e except collectors of philosophical a1 antiques 
will care to read. It is an interpretation and partial translation of the theory * 
_ of climate of Jean Baptiste Du Bos, who preceded Montesquieu by about — 
1 three decades. That Du Bos was something of a cerebral virtuoso in . 
‘ day there can be no doubt; but it is equally true that his theory of climate 


let 
moded that it can have little value except as it may fit into the dev bl a 


mental pattern of social thought. The author would probably have rendered — | 
_a better service if he had translated some of the important sociological 
literature of contemporary Germany o or France. 
a The social research report published by the Department of Agriculture 
a critical evaluation of the methods ed by governmental agencies: 


in selecting families for colonization projects. = = 


bie 

University of Mis Missouri 


on the Land: Syphilis. By M. D. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1937. Pp. Vili +309. $2. 50. 
While Dr. Parran’s popularly written book on n syphilis hurls a challenge 
to Americans to get behind effective control efforts, it iS something m more 


and importance of syphilis in the modern civilization of the white man. 
It relates the incidence and repercussions of the disease to many — ‘ 


ing conditions, ‘social contacts, ‘racial composition, and retardation i in ‘com- 
_ munity development. For example, he finds that the incidence of syphilis a 
is high “among relief cases. Ecologically it is highest in the deep South and 
in industrial centers of the United States. Where Negroes have attained 7 
high educational and economic levels, the incidence of the semueed among 


them is the 
vw 
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The greatest barriers to effective measures of control in the United — 


States seem to lie in the persistence of taboo and stigma and in the inade- — 
quate coverage by existing clinical and medical facilities. The systems of | 
control worked out in Scandinavia, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and 
Russia are compared with h the system of combating and curbing the disease - 
e in America. The « question is raised as to what can be a more adequate 
American plan of control. Evidently this plan is already shaping itself a 
A manifested by efforts to coordinate the work of private physicians, free 
_ dispensaries, municipal clinics, county, state and federal health depart-_ 
ments. The main | problem i in America is one of finding a more adequate 
_ way of reaching and treating the contaminated in all classes of the popula-_ 7 


tion. the integration of the work of private and public fa facilities 


‘ doubt that would resist measures of control 
in the field of disease as much as they would i in the field of business and 


Watrer C. 
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Maternal Ways to Prevention. y Iaco Gatpston, M.D. New 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1937. Pp. 115. $0.75. 


4,4 


‘Trends in the State of Minnesota. By Catvin F, Scumip. 
neapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. ix+325. $3. 


The study by Dr. Galdston, secretary ¢ ey of the medical | information bureau 
of the New Y ork Academy of Medicine, i is not designed for physicians as 
such; it deals primarily with the socio-economic causes of our maternal _ 
mortality. This is somewhat higher | than that of many other countries. The | 
-author’s findings oy* based upon a complete aa by physicians of all 
_ puerperal deaths in New York City in 1930-32, and upon less complete — 
studies of maternal mortality in Philadelphia and fifteen states. Of the 
maternal deaths occurring in New York City 1930- -32, 65.8 percent 
could have been prevented. Of the maternal deaths that could have been 
- prevented 61.1 percent were ascribable to physicians (chiefly because na 
_ errors in judgment and technique); the remainder, to the failure of patients — 7 
either to obtain proper medical care or to cooperate with attending physi- 
_cians—a failure traceable in part to lack of economic means and to ignor- _ 
ance on part of patients a and their families. Specific factors associated with» 
“maternal mortality are examined in some detail. In light of this examina- 


"ments, and conduct- influencing c community agencies. 


The nature of Professor Schmid’s valuable catiialitaiion ae best be s sug- 

- gested by indicating its main contents. One or more chapters are devoted 
8 each of the following topics: (1) trends in general mortality and in mor- _ 

tality by cause in Minnesota after 1910; (2) principal causes of death i in 


1932-333 (3) th the 1e relationship between mortality i in n general and by cause 
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tion the author evolves a program to reduce maternal morta ity t rougn 
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ond age, sex, race, nativity, and marital status; (4) ‘mortality trends by 
age, Sex, and cause of death; (5) infant and maternal mortality; seasonal 
variations in mortality; (6) comparisons between mortality conditions in 

| Minnesota and those prevailing elsewhere; (7) urban (Minneapolis and — 
St. Paul) mortality trénds. Appendices on population trends in Minnesota, 
‘on meteorological conditions and their relation to mortality, and on * 

method of allocating births and infant deaths to place > of residence are in- 

F cluded. Many charts, maps, tables, and a bibliography and an index enrich 
thes study. The data were taken from United States Census and State health — 
- department returns, published and unpublished; they are quite > complete 
since 1910. Fragmentary and fugitive data are used, however, to indicate 
pre-Ig1o trends and conditions. Physicians, demographers, social workers, © 

_ and those interested in public health will be grateful to Professor Schmid \ 
_ for his study. Were similar studies made for other states, and their findings 

~ compared, our knowledge of regional variations in mortality conditions — 


Duke University 


‘The Cost of Adequate Medical ( Con. re. By Sa Samve EL ‘Brapevry, M.D. Chicago: 
ess, 


This’ little volume, containing in great amount of 
anid statistical and cost-accounting work, is a sequel to the “‘Lee-Jones 
- Study,” which was publication number 22 of ‘the Committee on the Cost of 
‘ _ Medical Care published by the University of Chicago Press in 1933. The 
7 Lee-Jones study attempted to define both — and quantitatively — 

4 On the basis of the number of services of different types required an- _ 

_nually per thousand individuals distributed according to age and sex of 

the general population of the United States, and the minimum fees for 
different types of services as published by the Chicago’ Medical Society, 

1 the cost of adequate medical service for the population of the United States 7 
or any ty pical group thereof, is determined. The cost per individual aver- PP 
ages $75.75, including preventive services, , but not including dental work, 
functions of public health departments, medicine, nor medical and surgical | 
supplies. This compares with the cost of $36.00 per person arrived at by _ 
the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, which also made use of the 
LeeJones study, 

___ The large difference in cost is accounted for largely by the fact that the 

_ Committee on the Cost of Medical Care calculated the cost of services on 

the basis of the average > annual rate of remuneration actually earned by the 

_ several types of practitioners, viz., $9500.00 gross (mean net $5300, median — 

net $3800 in 1929) per year. The gross average income of all practitioners, 7 
including specialists on a fee-for-service basis if employed full time, would — 

_be $22,200.00. The fact is that on the whole practitioners are idle one- third . 

to one-half of their time and fail to collect on the average about 20% of 

‘their fees. ‘The total adequate medical services on the 
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minimum fee-for-service basis would be approximately $9,500,000,000, or 
over one-tenth of the total national income at the highest point ever | 
- This little volume by Dr. Bi Bradbury is highly significant as miosing 
that adequate medical care cannot possibly be paid for by the vast majority 
of the people of the United States on the prevailing fee-for-service basis. 
Furthermore, the nation collectively c¢ could not be expected to allocate such 
4 large proportion of the national income to > medical services as would be 
required to purchase adequate medical care at private fee-for-service rates. 
- This conclusion i is not stated in the volume itself, but is strongly supported — 
7 tt the data presented. Every student of public health problems should be 


familiar with this study. 


F. REED 


cinnati Community Chest 

ieeaoiee of Social Administration. By T.S. Simey. New York iat and London: 
Press, 1937. Pp. viii + 180. $3.50. 


This volume presents an able discussion of the general administrative — 
aspects of that branch of the social services in England which deals with 
what the author terms the “personal” or individualized forms of these 
‘services. Specifically they include Personal Health Services, Public Assist- 
ance , Education, House Property Management, | Unemployment Relief 
oe the Employment Exchange Service and Vocational Guidance), 
_ National Health Service, Pensions, Lunacy and Mental Deficiency, and 
the Home office “Reformative Services” (including the Prisons and the 
Probation Service). The Introduction points out that the administrative 
organizations that have.been created to control these services fall into three 
classes: (1) the central (federal) government department, responsible 
“directly « or indirectly to Parliament; (2) the local council, elected by the 
rate payers of the local government areas; (3) a voluntary body (or asso- 7 
ciation). The historical backgrounds of all three are reviewed, following 
which there is a chapter devoted to an evaluation of each one from the 
_ point of view of the requirements of the services themselves in a —— 
state. The conclusions are brief and meaty. Social scientists and planners 
interested in ‘political organization and division of responsibility between 
public and private agencies for social services can well afford to consider _ 
‘the author’s argument. 


Health unc under the “EL By and SAVEL Zimanp. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. Pp. xili +203. $2.25. 
This is a success story of another health center experiment—according ; 
to the authors an account of “one of the most - significant of the major 
projects of the Milbank Fund” (p. 48). In 1922 the Fund decided on a 
Program of three health demonstrations i in New York State. The one al- 
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-lotted to New York City was was to function “as a supplement and aid to the 
Health Department” (p. 52). A center was established at 325 East T hirty- 
Eighth Street, and from 1926 to 1934 it projected a variety of health serv- 
ices into a section of Manhattan containing above 1 50,000 people. Its 
major activities included “clinic and pitt de services, public health — 
nursing services, and a far-flung program of health education” (p. 67). 
With tuberculosis control as the central feature of the demonstration, the _ 
average yearly mc mortality 1 rate for this disease was brought from 130 to 92, 
a decrease of 29 percent as compared to a 4 percent decline for the borough — 
as a whole (p. 183). Also, there were sharp declines in morbidity and mor-_ 
tality rates for other | diseases, a drop in infant mortality, and in accidents, 
Approximately $900,000 was spent by the Fund on the demonstration, | 
and, while it has now passed into history, the adoption of the health center 
idea into the health: program of the metropolis indicates tl the survival of its: . 
fundamental p purpose, which was “‘an educational process fora attaining an 


ideal of social cooperation” (p. 198), 
Although it is sketchy and repetitious the book is suggestive to sociolo- 
gists: it emphasizes again the interrelationship of health and social living; ; 
it presents a concrete case of the i impact of private philanthropy upon public — 
policy; it illustrates how public opinion can be guided through carefully 
prepared propaganda; and it affords a fine example of integrated and co- a 


Kalamazoo C ollege 


book, two distinguished thrown a ‘shaft of light 
__ upon what is one of the most important and least understood businesses — 
| 
_ in Great Britain, namely, industrial | life 1 insurance. This consists of selling ‘ 
policies to meet burial costs to the working classes, and collecting i in person — 
_ weekly or monthly the small individual premiums. These driblets well 7 
4 from the 80 million individual policies in Great Britain into a yearly stream _ 
4 of receipts of over 300 million dollars. So great are the selling and collection q 
costs, however, that the administrative expenses amount on the average _ 
- to 33 percent of all the premiums collected; while the addition of bonuses — 
§ staff would raise this figure by 2 percent more; and dividends by hol 


additional 3 percent. The policy holders, therefore, receive back only 


62 cents out of each dollar contributed. In addition, the Cohen Committee 
found that approximately 47 percent o of the policies issued in 1929 lapsed 
without any adequate surrender value. 
All this seems to be a necessary result of ‘the voluntary nature of the in- 


Z function, which inevitably causes wastes in both selling a and cole 


A 


lecting. Sir Arnold Wilson’s remedy is ‘compulsory state insurance against — 
burial costs, which he believes would cut administrative costs either to the , 
21 percent ratio of the health insurance system, or the 5 and 6 ee 7 


costs which lacie in the case of old age and unemployment 1 insurance. ” Is 
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~ proposal i is all the e more remarkable i in coming = ome a _—" -wing conserva- 
tive whose temperament is all in the direction of private enterprise. The > 
_ study indeed makes one wish that a similar investigation might be made 
for the United States, since it is ieee that the subject is an extremely 
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of ‘anniversary its present director’s coming to the 

4 School, has brought together a selected collection of his papers which not 

_ only trace some of the earlier phases of social work, but reflect the rd 

- social philosophy of one of the profession’s ablest leaders. Pern 
ns The first paper, “Social Work as Cause and Function,” delivered in 1929 
as President of the National Conference of Social W ork, is both the state- 
ment of a philosophy of social work and a summary of the factors which 

2 have influenced the development of social work. The papers that follow 
chronicle, in a sense, the author’s substantial efforts toward the develop-— 

— ment of soc social | work as function v which he maintains as necessary to insure 
permanence to social work as cause. But his pr preoccupation with social work | 
as a profession has not dulled his concern with social work as cause. This 
volume will be useful to the sociologist as an interpretation of social work, 
and to the social worker as an aid in keeping mex ra 24 

d We estern Reserve University 
Illegitimate Child in Illinois. By Dorotuy Frances Putree and 
Mary Cotsy. Social Service Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. vi+207. $1. 25.00 
‘State Administration of Child Welfare in Illinois. By EvizaBeTH 
Mieurrst. Social Service Monographs. Chicago: The University of 


Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xi+129. 75¢. 


_ The first monograph o;} opens s with a careful, factual survey of I Illinois laws — 
- concerning the status of ill egitimate children and provisions for their care. — 
a Following are chapters giving the incidence of illegitimate births for Chi- 
cago and “‘downstate,” according to various classes of the population, and 7 
4 a description of agencies that provide care for unmarried mothers. Two — 
final chapters present proposed new legislation concerning the illegitimate — 
_ child and recommendations for laws that would tend to remove the present 
stigma and provide greater protection forthe child. 
The second monograph concerns state legislation in Illinois for - the care 
7 of dependent children, most of which has been enacted during the present © 
century. Much of the monograph concerns the Division of Child Welfare — 
in the Illinois Department of Public W elfare 


| q 
| 
Social Work as Cause and Function, and Other Papers. By Porter R. Lee. 
York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. x+270. $2.50. 
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‘vieteneaill monographs are oni and thorough surveys of the fields covered. 
- Material i is limited to the legal status of illegitimate and dependent chil- — 
_ dren, respectively; no attention is given te to > either the psy chological or the © 


Rots SHONLE Cavan 


The. Spy Racket. By Leo New Yok: Modern A Age Books, 


When Labor Organizes. By Rosert R. Brooks. New Haven: Yale U niver- 


sity Press, 1937+ Pp. .X+361. $3. 00, 
Perhaps the most noteworthy thing two books is that 
_ style, format and illustration they are successful bids for the attention of a 
: ’ the general reader. Despite all that has been written about organized labor | > 
and organized anti-labor in the past, both authors have achieved a com. 
mendable freshness and novelty of presentation. . Mr. Brooks covers all. 
the stock issues—the growth of the labor movement, types and strength — 
of unionism, welfare activities, economic and political programs, strikes — 
_and strike- breaking, company and “ ‘independent’ ” unions—but he manages — 
to present these as dynamic factors of an evolving society, and to show what _ 
_they mean in terms of specific human situations. While no attempt is 7 
made at exhaustive analysis | of underlying eco economic issues, such accounts 
a as that of the foundry strike in chapter IV or the Remington- Rand strike 
_in chapter V are both valuable pieces of documentation and excellent illus-_ 
_ trations of the stuff from which abstractions are fashioned. = | 
Mr. Huberman’s volume is, in the first place, part of the most interesting — 
_ venture in book publication now under way; and in the second, a vivid — a 
portrayal of the methods, incidents and personnel of the anti-labor front, 
in mostly from the evidence secured by the LaFollette Civil L “iberties 
Committee of the United States Senate. The fact that the tactics here 
illustrated have been going on unchecked for half a century is not less not-_ 
_ able than the fact that the leading corporations of the country are ow 
"spending about eighty million dollars a year on them. The data presented — 
by Mr. Huberman must be be placed 1 in the forefront of any realistic study 


Of American society. 


=, 


By New York: ‘Brace and Co, 


4 | 
4 1937- Pp. 363. $2. 
a “American. employ: ers can hardly be said to have made a very noble show- | 

7 ing before the Senate Investigating Committee, which literally was forced 
to search waste baskets for evidence of their anxious concern for the welfare _ 

_ of their employees. Senator LaFollette and his colleagues have done the 
American public a worthy service in forcing industrialists to show their 
hands. Unfortunately for the employers nearly everyone was concealing a 
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tear gas bomb o or at least a blacklist. Miss Calkins has digested and inte-_ 
- grated 1 in competent fashion such parts of the testimony as relates to labor © 
- spies. ” The story is a very old one. Every industry i is infested with radicals — 
_ who are boring from within with such un-American notions as union recog- 
nition, better working conditions, higher pay, shorter hours, and so on, i. 
and unless we are to go the way of Communist Russia it is absolutely neces- 

sary that such elements be identified and eliminated. Re ows 

Labor spies in labor locals are no rarity, but it is heartening to find ou out 
‘js who they are, how they get there, and who pays their passage. It is | 

sO gratifying to know that large strike-breaking outfits feel duty bound | 
~~ to disclose their names lest harm come to them, but feel no such duty 
not to disclose that which they learn in strict confidence from union mem-_ 
bers who believe in them. No doubt labor and industry must be “ stabil- 
ized,” “harmonized” and ‘ ‘processed” ” by “engineering” and ‘ “auxiliary” 
- organizations, and it may just be that this is the highway over which we 
should travel for industrial understanding and peace, but if anyone will 


he may be permitted to inquire whether or not American industry has an 
learning curve whatsoever. 


i. P. SHALLOO | 


Braye economic position of the United States. The statistical and hod 
cal presentation is, as usual, comprehensive and of admirable clarity; and 

- the ed and judicious tone of the writing does not prevent certain 
positive conclusions from being duly emphasized. 
Although the book is mainly directed towards American policies, = 

Sas of international affairs is necessarily involved. Part I contains a 

- broad survey of the development of the world depression, and two of he. 
appendices provide a statistical summary of world trends and a useful 

tabular statement of “recovery legislation in various countries. ‘The Ameri-- 
s problem is reviewed in detail with especial attention to employ ment, 

Productivity, wages, prices and disor government and private financing 


 isglad to see that the Hoover r recovery, y policies are not, as frequently hap- 
pens, completely ignored; those of the subsequent administration are sub-_ 
jected to careful and critical appreciation. A final summary, as of the close 
of 1936, lists the favorable and unfavorable factors in the situation then 
and wale no review _ could further condense — che 


| 
 &§ 
“Te-read Friedman § litti¢ Dook on the Finkertons or Dunn s little pampniet 
. _ The Brookings Institute staff in this volume set itself the difficult task a 7 — 
| 
a ~ 
r —  doubtedly a strong disposition now to place the federal credit upon a secure — 
foundation; but economic, social, and political pressures for the continu-— _— 
“ance or expansion of government disbursements are powerful, and it re- 
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mains an open question totes iw can be successfully withstood. If a 
_ fiscal stability is not achieved, the resulting financial and monetary disor. . 
: ganization and price inflation would in due course completely disrupt the 
rocess of constructive economic expansion now under — 060 


Ss m College 


A World History of an. By Cusnev. N 
Pp. 946.8500. 
T his bulky sii is a brave and not entirely unsuccessful attempt on 
the part of a capable and popular interpreter | of art to achieve the impos-_ 
sible. The results are definitely worth while, particularly for the general 
_ reader who wants something different from the poetical, verbal i interpreta-_ . 
- of Elie Faure and the factual compilations « of an academic vade mecum, 7 
As far as can be ascertained from dipping here and there at random—no- 
‘reviewer can be expected to wade seriously through its thousand pages— a 
_ the vast ranges of the subject seem to be abstracted with care and sincerity 
j and a great deal of individual discrimination. Much generally sound aesthet- 
ic doctrine and historic continuity is set out in an easy and palatable style. 


The approach is frankly that of one convinced of the fundamental superior 
hich, after all, isa seen rationale for a_ 


‘ity of the modern point o of view which, after sound 
The illustrations are provided ond d, the most part, ad- 


_ mirably chosen, a great deal of material being intelligently drawn from 7 


_ available American public collections. Both author and publisher | are to 


ew York Viking Press, 


be commended for producing so much excellent and unusual material for 


so little. 


City. Art Museum of St. Louis 


Administration of Per: in  Convectional I nstitutions in y State. 
_ By D. Ross Pucmire. New York: Bureau of Publications, ines 


__ This book isa response to the need of Professor N. L. Engelhardt’s recent _ 
Commission for the Study of Educational Problems of Penal Institutions | 


mum security prison, one security prison, one s 
one girl’s reformatory, and one girl’s training school. The findings are 
based on a thorough survey of the literature and a Personal Information | 
ge distributed to employees (70% response), plus information as to 
Practices obtained from institutional records and inter- 
views with wardens. Attention is given to selection, induction, in- service 
4 training, conditions of work, vacations, salaries, tenure of service, and pro - 


vision for retirement. 
ends all of 7 


author’s thesis | is that c 
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i 
the experiences which an institution brings into the life of the inmate. 7 
There are many shortcomings at present. Only eighteen percent of ate 3 
staff reported high school graduation; low salaries keep the level of quali- 7 _ 
fications below that necessary for effective service; there is meager provi- 
sion for leave for study; only twelve days annual leave i is the rule; ; Protec. 
tive tenure shields incompetence and superannuation; emphasis is is — 
f on custody and factory output rather than upon rehabilitation. | ne ; 
‘His hope that this survey will soon prove to be merely of a in- 
| terest has already been realized in part. Since the book was written a pro- 
1 bationary school for guards has been conducted successfully and in-service | 
; training established. A departmental health program has been instituted. | - 
Following the experimental educational project at Elmira Reformatory, 
Po schools at other institutions have been reorganized. Entrance qualifica—_ 
tions for officers have risen; the the day i is past when “ anybody can be a prison © a 
4 guard” although the time has t not yet arrived when “the entire meal 
1s qualified to exercise an educational function. 
The author has done painstaking work. His evangelical belief that crime 
a is a disposition of the. criminal which can be eradicated by educational | 
- procedures will be questioned by many. His recommendations, however, 


are progressive. An index to his book would be usefulk 
Der Alte Feierabend. Arbeiten zur Entwicklungspsychologie. By Jouannes 
Munich: A. Beck, 1936. Pp. 106. 17 Stiick. 


"memoirs, diaries, biographies, ‘of the old Feierabend. Already 
the change in name from Feierabend to Freizeit suggests the basic transfor-_ 
mations. The “eirabend is characterized by two facts: It grows out of the 
_ experiences of the daily work and is embedded i 
community. The Freizeit or leisure time, on the other hand, includes an 
attitude of protest against the work and an individualization of the leisure 
7 - time activities. Feige’s study confronts the after-work activities of the rural 
. community which represents the ideal type of the old Feierabend with the 
FE leisure time of the urban community of the 19th century. He shows that — 
here the close community of rural life is broken up in the urban environ- 
, which has lost all connections with nature. The Main S Street on | a 
‘summer eve, the neighborly relationship, and the tavern are the only 
‘remnants of and poor substitutes for an old community life after the vesper 
hour. The author shows very well the important differences between a 
world of the handicraft man, the upper middle class, and the proletariat — 
within town life. The well educated burgher alone succeeds in building up a ~ 


new type of Feirabend. Here a clear-cut separation between work and leisure 
time has been made. The after-work hours are reserved for complementary 
cultural affairs, thus synchronizing these activities into a harmonious, — 
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_ leisure time activities. It mentions the difficulties of the proletariat 
for whom work becomes more and more the way of winning a livelihood 7 
d of groups, become very” often a fl 
_ for a real profession. Moreover, they usually serve as a diversion, a neces- __ 
“ sary relaxation after a hard day’s work. Commercial amusements and 
_ modern agencies, especially the movies, radio, dance halls, and new spapers, 
=. serve this purpose. It is one of the great functions 1s of the rising adult educa- E i 
_ tion to adjust these problems of our mechanized society. The great tasks” 
of modern society, the - filling of a life that has become empty, and the re- 
building of a social community, is not discussed in this short study. It 
serves, however, as a most valuable source of original material for one of. 
_ the momentous issues ofourday, 
Wesleyan Univer: sity 
English People g of the » Past. By M. J. HICHER and RJ. London: 
a Longmans, Green and Co., 1936. Pp. 519. $3.25. 
Portugal. By Rooney Gattop. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xv-+280. $5.50. 


~ Ethnographized sociology is on the way out. Sociologists are coming to 
_ realize that if they wish any insight into social and cultural developments 


_ in the Western world, at least, they must give more heed to historical data 


_ than has been fashionable i in the recent past. Moreover, strictly contempo- _ 
‘rary studies such as Middletown obviously suffer from lack of genetic orien- a 
tation. Any sociology worthy of the name must get rid of the ahistoricity _ 


that has so long plagued the science. The little introduction to English 

i: social history provided by Whicher and Mitchell 1 is designed primarily ~- 

quotations and authentic illustrations, that it could well be made use of 
_ in courses in introductory sociology that do not jump the gap from the | 

_Arunta to the American a at one glorious bound. For carvaeee the — 7 


the sy did not with the Revolution. The 
' q is well bound and printed, although i it suffers from the fact that three vol- 
umes formerly available separately are bundled together. This makes the 
; tse of the table of contents very difficult. Moreover, the index is so nai 


as to be ludicrous. The bibliographies, however . ate very good for the pur- 
pose for which they aredesigned. 
_ Quite different in character is Gallop’ s Portugal, A Book of Folk- Ways. 
_ From the title one might assume that it was cursed by the Sumner-Keller 
dogmas, but this is not the case. The author’s orientation derives primarily _ 
from the rich tradition of English folklore scholarship. The book shows how — 
erroneous our concentration on the so- called “savages” ” has been; virtually : 
“every thing of with regard to preliterate mentality can ade- 
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“quately d documented by a study of peasant folk such as the Portugese _ 
countryman represents. Moreover, the continuity of preliterate and modern j 

- mentality can be demonstrated by such studies as this: How can anyone 


show any but a la Bruhl, if one concen- 


Howarp 


University of } Wisconsin 


A Biography of the Greek People. By CeciLe Lave tt. Boston: 

Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. X1i-+290. $3.00. 
Apollinische und Dionysische bei Nietzsche Schelling, By Orro 

Rew. Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt Verlag, 1935. Pp. 131. R. M 5.50. 


Panhellenism in Aristophanes. By M. .. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. -vii+102. $I. 


A Short History of Greece. By David M. Robinson. New York: ¢ Hsley 
House, 1936. Pp. 201. B00 
Kultur der Griechen. By Tuassito 1 VON Vienna: Phaidon 
las and Rome: The Civilisation “ Classical Antiquity, By H. Tu. Bos- 
SERT ‘and W. ZscutetzscuMann. New York: E. Weyhe. Pp. lxii+320. 
| The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World. By G. T. Grirrita. Cambridge: ye: 
_ Cambridge University Press, 1935. Pp. 324. $5. 50. Wee ee 


Food i in Early | Greece. By KENTON FRANK VICKERY. ‘Urbana, “Illinois: The 


University of Illinois, September 1936. Pp. 89. $1.00. 
Roman Satire. By J. Wicut Durr. Berkeley, California: The University 


> 


California Press, 1936. Pp. 166. $2.25. 
‘The Roman’s World. By Frank Garpyer Moore. New York: Columbia 
The Transition from the Ancient to the Medieval World. 1 By R. F. ARRAGON. _ 
_ New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1936. Pp.125.$1.00. a 
- None of the books in this review would ordinarily be considered of any — 
| Re sociological importance, but would be consigned to the tender — 
mercies of the historian. we are justified in devoting whole 


_ The writer, of course, is of the conviction that much more than passing 7 
_ attention is warranted, but that may be his own private bias. Let us begin 
with the general descriptions, 


Lavell’s 4 ‘Biography of The Greek People i is a . charmingly written sketch | 
‘of Greek life, with primary emphasis on the famous fourth and fifth cen- 
- turies. If one must be critical—and the academic tradition is that one must — 
over-emphasis on the well known Goodness-Truth- uth-Beauty trilogy 
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4 might be ground for cavil. What the study of the Greeks has to offer us as _ 
sociologists is not moral or aesthetic edification, but an amazingly clear-cut 
demonstration of the effects of excessively rapid socio-cultural change and — 
its attendant “‘normlessness” (anomie). = 
i: Rein’s Das dodliniade und Dionysische bei Nietzsche und Schelling is an 
excellent curb for the exhortations of a Lavell. The Dionysiac aspect of © 
Greek culture was first strongly stressed by Nietzsche, and Rein puts into’ 
brief compass what the Saxon Berserker : so a Greek 


a With all of Nietzsche’s justified iain on the pottiness and n narrow- 
_ ness of city “state mentality, there can be no doubt that there was a strong 
—- movement. To be sure, this was fostered chiefly by the oli- 
: garchs, who lent each other mutual aid against the turbulent local democra- 

- cies. Nevertheless, it did do something to ameliorate the terrible internecine | 
strife with which Greece was confronted at the close of the Peloponnesian 
War. Hugill’s dissertation on Panhellenism in Aristophanes does full justice 

to this trend. It contributes nothing particularly new, and secondary 

Bn pee have been drawn on extensively for i interpretation, but it ‘is worth - 
having on one’s shelves as a convenient résumé. 

7 -Robinson’s 4 Short History of Greece is, by almost ai any standard, an in- 
ferior book, full of random digressions. Moreover, it is seasoned with details 
that should have been consigned to an appendix or to footnotes. One won-- 
_ ders why it was ever printed. Its chief merit is its bibliography. 7 
Good histories of Greece dealing with the culture as a whole rather than 
ie strictly political or “social” aspects are conspicuous by their ‘rarity. 
_ Scheffer’s Die Kultur der Griechen does something to supply this lack, but 
_ it focuses chiefly on esthetic phenomena, and therefore does not give a 
well- -rounded picture of Greek life. The b book is designed for the 
: _ reader, and consequently ‘scholarly a apparatus is ; not much in evidence. = 
Most of us think of Hellas and Rome as separate entities, and are often _» 
4 surprised when, as in Spengler, they are lumped together under the general _ 
a ‘term “Classical antiquity. ” But after all, this usage 1S eminently justified, 
for the continuity of Hellenic and Roman culture is incontestable. Bossert — 
and Zschietzschmann’ s Hellas and Rome, primarily a compendium of 
photographs « of the graphic and plastic arts, clearly shows how close was _ 
‘ the union. The book offers little that is new, apart from its documentation, © 
and is too general to replace more thorough treatises. Unfortunately, it 1s” 
also too specialized to be of much interest to the general reader. 
Refreshingly objective, scholarly and precise is Griffith’s The Mercenaries 

of the Hellenistic World. Most of us are familiar with Xenophon and a a) 
“Thalatta!”, but beyond this the Greek mercenaries, especially those a 
the Hellenistic period, have remained out of focus. Especially valuable is~ 

_ Griffith’s stress on the actual numbers involved and the amount of pay- 

ment; far too many on similar themes have remained 


sources at present come to light, the will be definitive 
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Vv ickery, al course, deals with a far earlier cai With regard to the | 
pre-Homeric cultures we possess only the evidence afforded by archaeology, 
and, to a lesser extent, by language. v ickery has. appa rently made good use © 
_ of the materials provided by articles and handbooks in several languages, 
and as a doctoral dissertation it is decidedly superior. It is a pity, however, _ 
_ no summarizing chapter has been provided, for those of us who are not _ 
_ specialists i in the field want to know what the general conclusions are before 


civilizations possessed all the domesticated plants and animals known to 
Classical times. The Achaean nomads who overthrew the “Pelasgian” 


_ The same criticism applies to Duff’s Roman ‘Satire. Te is notorious th 


- possess concerning the mores of the Imperial epoch, but Duff's sp preoccupa- 
in with questions of authorship and philological minutiae obscures the a 
4 sociologically relevant matter. It would be unfair to Duff, however, if we 


that he has scattered here and there throughout the book. ‘iw of ply 
~ have not elsewhere appeared, and this feature alone would justify the — . 
World is a treatise of quite different character. Topically 
"arranged under such headings as “Crafts, Trade, Transportation” and 
“The Paternal Roof” it offers snudlh to those who are interested in other 
; pre the political history of Rome, but it is insufficiently documented to — 
bea ‘research aid for even the non- specialist 
_ A useful little digest, the contents of which ; are sufficiently indicated by 
oo 4 the title, is Arragon’s The Transition , rom the Ancient to the Medieval 
World. Taking up where Duff leaves off, he shows how the Roman heritage _ 
om absorbed by the Germanic occupants (invaders is too strong a word) 


of the and how the Christian erder under Roman 


4 dent’s sap a reading it is ideal. Moreover, the discussion nally 
7 and “‘life cycle”’ is refreshingly free from the cheap ad hoc generalizations 


_ sometimes indulged in n by historians insufficiently — in sociology and 
L 


and Economic Life in Japan. By Ryorcui I Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xix+259. $3.00. 
This volume is a notable rag apy to our understanding of f Japanese 
population problems. Written by 
and well documented with me to the ovate literature both Japa- “7 


nese and foreign, this book easily stands out as the most comprehensive and yy 
_ authoritative discussion of this subject in the English language. i... oe 


-* In the opening chapters a historical survey is made of Japanese cna 
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tion trends and policies from early times until the present day. This is fol- 


lowed by a detailed demographic analysis of the Japanese population j in 
which is included a discussion of the estimates of future population growth © 
by the well known writers, Teijiro Ueda and Takeo Soda. The concluding - 
chapters are concerned with proposed solutions of the population problem 
through birth control, colonization, emigration, and industrialization. The ] 
emphasis upon the quantitative approach appears” from the fact that the 

text includes more than Ioo statistical tables. 
as ‘The author points out that while birth have shown a marked decline 
in recent years, the ages predominance of minor age groups makes in-_ 


tendency t toward The decline in death rates 
noticeable since the world war is also another factor in Japan’s increasing 
_ population. On the other hand, the marriage rate is declining and the drift. 
of people to cities which has gone e along with advancing industrialization _ 7 
| 


_ will in considerable measure counterbalance the factors making for popu- 
lation expansion. His prediction is that by 1960 the population of Japan 
will reach somewhere between eighty and ninety m million, 

The author does not anticipate difficulty i in providing sufficient food 
“for the expanding population but points out the danger of agrarian revolt 
_ because of the intolerable burdens now resting upon the farmers. Coloniza- 

tion within the Empire : and emigration to foreign countries are both re- 

_ garded as inadequate to relieve population pressure. Industrialization, a 
which seems the best way out, is seriously handicapped by lack of raw 
materials and» the problem of securing foreign markets. The book ends 
with the statement that “the future of the Japanese population problem 

_ does not warrant an optimistic outlook any more than does that of other 
nations.” 
In these days when supposedly scientific ain foreign « coun- 
tries are so frequently turned over to the service of nationalistic propa- 

it is to find a student discussing frankly and 


of Washington 
; Progress and Cumitvephe. Anz Anatomy of. Human Adventure. By STANLEY 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1937. 
; 
especially. two great ‘setbacks or collapses of civilization after 
ase Pir The first of these collapses happened around 1200 B.C.; the second, _ 
around 500 A.D. He analyzes the conditions o of these catastrophes oo 
comes to the conclusion that we are in a somewhat similar situation. Our : 
_ contemporary civilization seems to be facing a possibility of a real catas- 
_ trophe and to some extent has already entered it. The iniiieeminanl is not 
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extent with my own diagnosis. Our premises are differ- 
ent; our outlook is also different; even what he styles collapse and catas- _ 
fe trophe i is, for me, a fundamental change of the form of culture from Sensate 
to Ideational, rather than a catastrophe properly. With all these differ- 
ences, there is a complete agreement in the diagnosis of the present situa- 
* tion as well as in dating the previous two fundamental transformations of 
“s ~ culture or catastrophes, in the evaluation of the author. Such an ) agreement 
The book is written entertainingly and somewhat Lightly. Iti is 
- ing. But : Just for these reasons, it is sketchy and far from being well docu-— 
_ mented. In many of its premises, assumptions, and interpretations it is 
questionable. Even in its particular emphasis of Fascism as the incarnation - 
_ of the devil of the coming catastrophe, its bias is more than evident. Never- 
theless, asa essay on a it is good od bed-time reading. 
-Prririm A. SOROKIN 


The Cultural of India. Sri ‘Ramakrishna Centenary rial. 
Calcutta: Belur Math., 1937. 3 Vols. Pp. xxx+608, ix+617, x +692. 
on the Culture of India. James Lowe t Hypes. WwW Vashington, 
D. C.: The Daylion Co., 1937. Pp. 368. $3.00. 
. a three large volumes entitled “ The Cultural al Heritage of | India” ” con 
Ns tain about one hundred contributions by learned Indians about Indian cul- 
es ture. The first two volumes are devoted to the philosophical systems and 


___ feligious movements since the Vedic age, the third to secular achievements 


‘aa ‘clopaedia of Indian thought v written by | the foremost Indian scholars 

_ themselves. The first volume starts with the Vedas and the Epics, discusses i 

- Buddhism and ends in a detailed description of all the different systems of ; 
‘Hindu philosophy. Volume two discusses the present religions and philoso-— 
phies of India, starting with the different phases of Hindu religion, the 

saints of India, a few pages on the non-Indian religions in India at present | 
(Zoroastrianism, Christianity and Islam), modern reform movements and © 4 
finally one hundred seventy pages on Sri Ramakrishna and the mgr 
‘Tenaissance which his influence has brought about in the Hindu faith. The 


ay 


e social life and institutions in ancient and modern India and discusses 

finally the different branches of science, art and literature in present day 

‘oe. The volumes are well printed, illustrated and will be indispensable | 

to anyone interested in India as an authoritative statement by foremost _ 

Indians who wishes to show the hopes and the aspirations of the race and — 
how the Indians strove to live up to them in their everyday life and conduct. . 

_ Dr. Hypes writes as an American sociologist who has visited India as a 
member of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. His volume may serve = 


quite imminent; but the chances to avoid it appear slight. Such is the main 
‘topic of this volume. 
| 
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Indian society. 
It covers a wide field, the social institutions and folkways, the e economic 
institutions and practices and cultural life as expressed in religions and arts, 
Necessarily the treatment of none of the problems can be exhaustive, but _ 
_ the book is well written, informative and motivated by a real sy mpathy 
for India, her people and her problems, -and should therefore serve a useful 
purpose for the, as we may hope, growing number of students interested in 
one of the most important and most neglected countries in the verde 
mith College 
oliver and the Political Thought t of the Revolution 
Vicror Anprés Beaunpe. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. Pp. 


“growth of his political ideals against ie background of the political ied. 
q gies of his day in Europe and America. The author undoubtedly knows his 
materials, and he sees them in perspective and as a part of a larger whole, 
Many of the lives of Bolivar which have appeared around the c centenary of — 
his death have employed a microscope instead of a telescope to view him. 
This writer uses the telescope and to a very great advantage. He finds that 
Bolivar went through six stages in his political thought and aims, and that 
“ the last stages were those of disillusionment. The people simply were not | 
competent to support him morally. As an exile from Gomez’ Caesarism, 
the author is careful to distinguish the Bolivarian dictatorship from the | 
‘Gomez type. The book affords a valuable analysis « of what the author « calls” 
the tragedy of early (South) American thought in five acts, the last act 
showing only the ruins of 
Washington University 
Gedanke und Tat. Aus den Schriften und By ] Epvarp Benes. Prag: 
Orbis Verlag, 1937. 3 ' Vols. Pp. 200, 201, 204. 


Dr. Edvard Bene’. Sein Leben. By Dr. TAROSLAV Papousek. Prag: ni 
The importance of Edvard Beneé is not fully described by the fact that 
‘hei is one of the founders of Czechoslovakia, her first foreign minister and — 

the present president of this last democracy in central Europe. Not even a 
Z years old, he is Europe’s senior statesman. There is not a dictator in - 
Europe who has held office as long as as this unassuming democrat. And he ; 
+ a European post-War statesman par r excellence. It has been said of 
Bene’ that just as Americans are born into the machine age, BeneS has 
been born into the age of the League of Nations. The crisis of this institu 
tion in the last years indicates that he is now at a crucial point of his politi- 
cal career which will test his statesmanship. For the sociologist, Bene’ is 
a special importance since he was, just as his master Masaryk, a professor 


of sociology before he oases the responsible leader of his nation. ‘The 
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- niemelinny development of Czech academic sociology is not in the least 
to these two statesmen. one e of the first of 


them until now available in Czech alone. prewar not aan to be = 
genetic and historical interpretation, this anthology succeeds very well in 
presenting the /eitmotif and guiding principles of Bene’ political work. It _ 
7 is not possible to discuss here his many contributions to the social sciences. _ 
= enumeration of his most significant articles must suffice. The first vol- | 7 


ume: Politics as Science and Art contains his important studies on the ; 
- _, and sociology of history. They reflect the great influence of — 
French civilization on his early intellectual development. They The 
show the basic critical realism characteristic of his philosophical ideas. The 
_ articles on Masaryk, reprinted i in the same volume, are a tribute to his 
; great master and predecessor. The sketches on “essence, functions and 
a _ techniques of politics” are a significant contribution to political science. © 
Long before the war, Bene’ conceived the idea of founding an Institute of — 
: tes to train future statesmen and responsible citizens of his nation. = 


‘The second volume, On the Structure and Life of the State, includes | a 
Benes pre-W ar studies on the social question, on socialism, and on modern 
- democracy, especially, on the sociology of political parties and democratic 
= z _ leadership. It is interesting to note that even in pre-War times he con- 
, ceived all the problems and difficulties of modern democracy which liber- a 
ated | him from any dogmatic conception and shortsight 
7 - articles now appear in a new light in view of post-War experiences es and “ 
a own activities. Today they still prove valid and sometimes they seem pro- 
 phetic in retrospect. E Even before the War he fully realized the problems of 
- minorities which have brought about the decisive difficulties in Czech in- 
n ternal politics of to-day. His first book on Le probleme autrichien et la 
Tchéque as well as his speech o on ‘ Czechoslovakia’ unity” 


retical penetration. of the most interesting contributions published 
_ _ this series is his study on the “democratic army. ” There are few demo-_ i 


Beek foundation of modern democracy. This is partly due to the fact 

that the Czech Legion contributed to a large extent to the building up of 

the Czech claims for national independence. It would make an interesting 

- study to compare these statements of democratic leaders on “militarism 

_ and democracy”’ with the rather biting remarks we find in declarations of — 

-Pilsudski, the early revolutionary and later militant dictator of post-War 


The Collaboration of Nations, ‘opens with two very 
i thoughtful articles on ““Europe’s three eras” and “The fight over the Mod- 
ern European,” "revealing the essentially spiritual c crisis of international 


relations i in n Post- W ar mean The book goes on to discuss the more specific — 


the thought of a social scientist. 
7 - -_It is very fortunate that we have now a good collection of his most im- 
i 
| 
~ 
| 
| 


emocracy.” It 
furthermore contains most valuable contributions to concrete problems of | 
. international scene. It discusses the place of Czechoslovakia in Europe, 
the problem o of the small nations, the minorities in European politics, the - 
League of Nations, the Little Entente, the Geneva Protocol, etc. These 
articles mark him as a great patriot and at the same time as a good — “ 


Bene’ work for his p people : and his nation over a “period of 30 years, his 7 
fight for Czech independence, his 17 years of foreign politics, and his presi- 
dential beginnings. Especially instructive is the concluding chapter dealing — 
with the basic philosophy of Benes and his conception of Czech foreign 
policy. One might have wished to learn more about the earlier intellectual — 
and political of this statesman. The 


s study is one of the very with 
even such a preliminary sketch is welcomed. The documentary appendix, - 
containing a collection of the most important international treaties sof 
Sa anda bibliography of BeneS’ representative books, adds to 
the usefulness of this report on the life and work of the great contemporary 


= 
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— und Politik. By Herrz. Zurich: /Europa- \ Verlag, 

1937. Vol.1. 
oe Friedrich Hertz, a well-known Austrian sociologist, seni in this volume — 
~ the fruit of many years of study about the deeper causes of the World War. 

This first volume, with the subtitle ‘“Staatstradition und Nationalismus,” ie Bo 

_ deals with the formation of the national character of England, A ‘Austria, 5 

Prussia, and Russia. It discusses then the foreign policy of Bismarck, the | 
_ problem of Alsace-Lorraine, the Near Eastern question, and finally the 
nationalism in the nineteenth century i in Great Britain, France, Russia, 
; - _ Austria, and Germany. He does it not as an historian, but rather asa polit- 

_ ical scientist who wishes to explain the present by the past. His main © : 

J Position seems to us entirely correct. T he question of the responsibility of ; 


“ments; it is a a misunderstanding and an overestimation of their i importance, 7-4 
to make diplomats or monarchs or business men responsible for great _ 
‘modern wars. The decisive forces lie deeper, in the collective tradition of as 


“the nation, in the ideology of its leading classes. What is needed is an eluci- 
dation of the psy hrs es au structure of the different nations in their his 
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ferent political, intellectual and social attitudes. certain 
mental attitudes are common to all nationalists—and at the present all 
peoples are nationalistic—there are deep-going differences between the 
different forms of nationalism. French nationalism and German national- 
ij ism are in no way identical. The differences depend upon the history and . 
social structure of the nation, upon the situation and the manner in which 
the respective people entered into the age of nationalism. To uncover and 
_ analyze the different structure of nationalisms seems of utmost importance 
for a better understanding of the present world and itsconflict. 
43 ras OF special importance to the American reader will be the last two chap-— 
ters of the book, the one dealing with German nationalism, but even more, ; 
the one hundred pages devoted to the complex problem of nationalism in > 
i the e Hapsburg monarchy. These two chapters are also of interest in viewof _ 
ore recent events in Germany and Austria. A second volume which is ee ie 
_ for the near future will discuss the foreign policy of Emperor William II. It : 
_ is to be hoped that the present situation in Central Europe does not hinder 
- the author from bringing to a conclusion a work of great merit and of 
scholarly objectivity of which an —— translation seems very desirable. q 


"Smith College 
| 
Extracts j from. the Travel Journal of L Lewis H. Morgan. ‘Edited by 
A. Wuire. Rochester: Rochester Historical Society ‘Publications, 
- o All students of American social thought ry be grateful to Leslie A. 
4 hite, the editor, and the Rochester Historical Society, the publisher, for 
making available these extracts of the European Travel Fournal of Lewis 
_H. Morgan, for they provide rich personality backgrounds for an inter-— 
pretation of his scientific work. The Journal reflects the attitudes and opin- 
ions of a robust, self-confident Yankee Republican with deep democratic — 


"sympathies who is sensitive to the class stratifications which —_ found in 
and hostile to the Catholic hierarchy. & 


_ time when the English press was Shrilly denouncing it: ' “A working man _ 
_ government finds no sympathy in aristocratic England. The ‘gentlemen of 
‘the pavement’ must stand aside and the priveleged class must ride. English 
oy mpathy is about as unenlightened as Hottentot sympathy and perhaps ~ 
more so. They are certain to get on the wrong side of all questions arising 7 
among foreign nations because they see all things from the aristocratic and 
_ nothing from the democratic standpoint. The recent massacres in Paris, 
after the capture of the city, prove the barbarism of the nation, and the 
-_ ferocity of the governing class. As it seems to me it is without excuse, and 
without palliation.” Throughout the Yourna/ there is revealed a healthy re- 
volt against sham, hypocrisy, and ostentation, be aad in affairs of church > 
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_ contacts with Darwin, and also with McLennan and Lubbock. The editor 
_ is remiss in not providing, for the uninitiated reader, more data on the _ 
scientific relations between Morgan and these men, whose controversies 
_ with him enlivened anthropology for a generation or more. There are too 
_ few references to indicate that this is a journal of an ethnologist edited by © 
; an ethnologist. But as a human anata with many sociological cal insights, 
it merits wide reading. 
7 Les Sciences sociales en en » France esiienemens et recherche). By R. Aron, A. 
_ Demanceon, J. MEvuvrer et. al. Paris: Centre d’études de politique 


organization si te in sociology, human geography, history, ethnology, 
linguistics, folklore, the science of religion, the history of art, pedagogy, 
_ statistics, economics, law, political science, and the study of international 
‘relations. It contains also an invaluable bibliography of periodicals, and 
-a list of libraries of special interest to the social scientist. iawn 
__ As the book covers such a considerable amount of ground it is necessarily. 
somewhat factual in character. However, it succeeds in avoiding the tend- 
ency to become simply a _ catalog of books, men and university cou 
The uniformly. intelligent o organization of the material succeeds in co 
ing a good impression of the fundamental points of view and the main 
se controversies which are to be found in French social science. _ 


- The introductory passages in each chapter which sketch the historical ev . 
_ Jution of each of the sciences are especially interesting. ee 
Be: a this volume certain of the older professors: MM. Demangeon, 7 


“younger men: MM. ‘Aton, Polin, Marjolin, ‘Varagnac, Blondeau, Meuvret 
i and Milhaud. The contributions of the latter group show a maturity and a 
breadth of vision which augurs well for the future development of the social — 
‘studies i in France. It is especially ¢ cheering to observe the way in which the 
_ young men are able to transcend the old orthodoxies. Raymond Aron, in 
his key chapter on French sociology, discusses Durkheim’s sociologism and - 
its various critics with catholicity ; and tolerance. Interesting also are his 
pve ‘remarks on the distinctive characteristics of French sociology, ‘4 
‘ which has had a much more philosophical character than American sociol- 
ogy but which, because of its positivistic predilictions, has maintained ai an = 
empiricistic attitude, a distrust of introspective evidence and a priori con- _ 
structions, which distinguishes i it in large part from German sociology. _ 
me In the reviewer’s opinion, the present work provides an objective basis — 
for very favorable judgments as to the past productivity and the continuing 
vitality of French social science. 
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“Three Theories of Society. By Paut Hanty Furry. New York: The Mac- 
Professor Furfey, of the Catholic University in W is well 
: ‘known to sociologists through his studies of boy gangs. His Three Theories 
= gs Society has some striking likenesses" to Sorokin’s Social and Cultural” 
Dynamics. Both authors seek to relate culture > epochs. to methods of truth- 
seeking. Both regard the methods used by Thomas Aquinas as providing 
— basis for society than those now prevalent. Both regard the _ 
present age as dominated toa disastrous extent by empiricism. Furfey calls _ 
ita‘ “positivistic society,” characterized by reliance on obvious truths and — 
_ rejection of the non- obvious. Sorokin calls it “an over-ripe Sensate Culture,” F 
the attempt ‘to build culture on mn sheer faith (“‘fideism” Ja asa asign 1 of — 
tion, occuring in sensate epochs, while Furfey regards a culture built on | 
faith (‘‘pistic society”) as the only way out. Sorokin lumps mysticism with | 
tationalism as the basis of his “ ‘ideational” culture, while Furfey regards 
_ mysticism as the basis of the “ nostic” society, which he believes would be 
a wonderful type of social order if it were not utterly impracticable. Furfey’s a 
brilliantly clear exposition of the nature of noésis is of great value, even 
though non-Catholics cannot accept uncritically a method which leads the 
author to “convince himself of the authority of the Catholic ( Church and of - 
his his own duty « of accepting | her dogmas as as revealed truth.” 


Deutsches V & Co., 1936. Pp. 
Lehrbuch der Vilkerkunde. Edited by Konrap Prevss. Stuttgart, Germany: © 


Ferdinand Enke V erlag, 1937. Pp. 


-Klaatsch is known to phy: sical anthropologists primarily for his poly- 
= - genetic theory. The present edition of his classic work , Das Werden der 
und die Anfange der Kultur, has been revised and augmented 

by Andree, Weinert, and Lechler. The poly genetic emphasis has been some- 
- what diminished, but it still remains, and new evidence has been brought © 
to sustain it. It must be said, however, that the case for polygenesis | has © 
‘not been appreciably strengthened. The primary value of t the book lies in 
- its excellent collection of photographs and illustrations, many y of them 1 not | 
ordinarily encountered. It probably will have some popular sale in Ger 
many, but in the English- sities countries will necessarily be confined to. 


Preuss is known to en chiefly for his doctrine of pre- _animism. z= 
the Lehrbuch der Vélkerkunde, issued under his editorship, he has chosen 
the section on religion, as might be expected, but does not ride the pre- 
_ animistic horse so hard as in his earlier works. In fact, he seems to have 
- arrived at an eclectic point of view that implies a theory of pluralistic 


_-Feligious s origins, although he rejects the high-god thesis of Father Schmidt. 
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ics. The contributions of Adam on preli 

-preliterate ergology and technology, are also of note. The net 
_ of the joint labors is an excellent textbook that deserves to be translated. — 
The present American stress on field work probably means that this wished- 
for consummation will not come about, but field work is not everything, 


_ and somebody may decide that provincialism . should be combated. 


sozialer Spielregeln. By Joser Pieper. Freiburg: Herder | & 


Co. G. M. B. ‘AL. . Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1933. Pp. 


Josef Pieper’s  Grundformen Sozialer Spielregeln i is at bottom nothing but 
_a terminological exercise, demonstrating the intellectual keenness of Pieper, 
, but adding little to our knowledge of actual human conduct. In his effort 


_of Tonnies, Wiese, and several other writers, but does no more than reveal © 
to the initiate his lamentable inability | to look ok beyond the letter at the 

_ One innovation may be worth noting. Pieper suggests that the phrase 

“rules of interaction” be substituted for “law” in the accepted scientific 
"sense. . He rightly points out that we sometimes confuse recurrent regulari- 
_ tes in social life with the underlying uniformities they are supposed to’ 
manifest, and that, for the purposes of preliminary analysis at least, all 
Speen of “law” should be rigidly excluded. This is all very well, and with 

it we can agree, but on the American terrain, at least, Pieper’s tactical 

are superfluous. We have become much more cautious than 
we formerly were, and most of us never use any term meaning more ten 


“statistical probability of recurrence of phenomena regarded as identical 
for the purpose in hand.” 
World History. By R. —_— and W. N. We eEcH. New York: E. P.D Dut- 
and Co. 193 6. Pp. xiX+756. $3. 
is elementary history of the world designed for students 
in in British secondary schools. Its outstanding m merit is the fact that it takes 


more learned volumes. For example, ‘the excavations that have revealed 

the Indus civilization have contributed much to the opening chapters. A 

novel feature in elementary texts is the use of cartoons, from Punch and 
like humorous journals, as illustrations of late nineteenth century political | 
and social life. Those addicted to detective stories would find quite as 
_ mental relaxation and a a great dea coal more sociological edification if 

they read something like this... . 

‘Der Buddhismus. By HEtmutH von GLASENAPP . Berlin: Atlantis-Verlag, 

1936. Pp. 368. RM 12.00. 


One of the few writers, aside from Max Weber, who have offered a socio- 


Among the collaborators is Thurnwald, who has one excellent section on | 
F ; preliterate mentality and two others on preliterate social life and econom- 
7 
_— = | to show his acumen he applies the scalpel to what he thinks are the theories 
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nuth von  Glasenapp. I 
“his Der Hinduismus he « dude an analysis of dharma that went far to ex. 
eee the absence of far-reaching rebellion against the caste system, even 


phasis has not been maintained in the volume now under review. It is pri- 
_ marily a study of the Buddhistic religions as such, with little attention to 

sociological structure. Only in the divisions on “ “The Lay man” and “The , 

Sects” ’ (with primary reference to Japan) is there much of sociological im- 


portance. 
; The Birth of China. By Herr G. CREEL. New York: Reynal and Hitch- 


under semi-modern conditions. Unfortunately, the same - sociological - 


cock, 1937. Pp. 380. $3.75. 
e 


- This archaeological study by Creel is a startling contrast with the same 
c author’s earlier Sinism. In the latter he worked exclusively with the literary — 

_ sources; here the literary sources receive virtually no mention, and Sinism 7 
1s ignored. Does this mean that Creel has 1 rejected his brain-child of other | 
years? Probably not; nothing more than a shift of interest, in all probabil- — 
eh : ity, /, accounts for the difference. In The Birth of China, Creel i is reporting on 

excavations, by others, and himself, which | apparently demonstrate that 
‘the Chinese traditions of a Shang dynasty are surprisingly accurate, and 
_ that as a consequence much more credence must be allowed the literary | 
sources than has been formerly the case. This is of much importance for | 
the sociological i interpretation of Chinese mentality, for it shows that my a 


making propensities, made so much of by some Sinologists, did not wholly 


; disor sober fact. All | those saorpheapenpele in the ‘ind of sociology : of knowledge 


tions into the to 


Le Probleme de la Population au By Marcet REQuien. 


Librairie Paul Geuthner, 1934. Pp. 134. 18 francs. 
This very excellent study is outlined 1 in four parts treating respectiv ely 
the history, demography, factors favoring 1 increase, and factors which may 
~ check increase. The book gives a résumé of the censuses from 1721 to 1846, 

_ with critical comments; details of the recent censuses, 1872 to 1930 with | 
~ annual figures of births, deaths, marriages, divorces, age distribution, etc.; 
estimates of future numbers, made by Mr. Ueda; effects of i improvements 
in hygiene, of religious and familial institutions, of increase in food sup- 
plies, of industrial development, , of birth control, and of emigration. n. The 
book is primarily valuable for its well organized factual data. It throws no 

“new light on the general situation not already shed by ‘the works of ‘Thomp-— 

son, Penrose, and others. The author finds only one possible — 
_ namely, more and more industrialization, but sees that this may encounter 


Serious difficulties in maintaining access to markets which tend to be re- 
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Negro Y. Year 1937-1938. Ed. Mownor N. Work. Tuskegee: Negro 
Year Book Pub. Co., 1937. Pp. xiv +575. $2.00. 
This ninth edition of aie Annual Encyclopedia of the Negro shows still 
further improvement over its predecessors in size, Scope, and arrangement 
_of contents. Most of the material in this edition is found in the previous | 
4 edition of six years ago, but the whole has been brought down to date. One 


Ww hich are already y rapidly disintegrating. This work is ; indispensable to all 


who want ready reference material relating to the Negro. __ 


“versity of California Press, 1937. "Pp. 296. $3.00. 
— No onal thorough exploration of the vital fortunes of our Negro element © 
has appeared since Hoffman’s monograph, Race Traits and Tendencies 
go the American Negro (1896). A generation may elapse ere another such — 
treatment of the subject i is cated for. The author handles his anaes 


census data on is a a model of insight and scientific 
“e Instead of launching forth into confident prophecy of the future propor- 
7 tion 1 of Whites and Negroes in this country, the author declares the problem 7 
“quite beyond the scope of my feeble powers of vaticination.” He points 
- out that our restriction of foreign immigration has lessened the ¢ economic | 
pressure upon our Negroes and encouraged their expansion. 
that birth control will, more and more, affect the lower economic — 
but is unable to figure out how it will affect the balance of races here. —_ 7 
expects | that, in the future, nations “may endeavor to exercise a a greater 
degree of control over the course of population changes’ occurring in their 7 
The book is provided with all the pertinent statistical tables and an 
bibliography. It deserves wide attention. 


‘The S Span of Life. By Wituram Marias Mausorr. Philadelphia: J. B 


This is a semi- mnhens survey of the length of life, of vo symptoms, treat- 
_ ment, and theories of growing old, and a somewhat optimistic forecast of 
_ possibilities of prolonging life. It is not a systematic treatise; all topics ina 
broad survey are treated with a light touch. Persons who feel some of the 

symptoms will find it of interest; and the book itself may be taken as a 
oy ymptom of the i increasing interest in | the problems of senescence, a oy 
quence of our aging population. The author advocates an institute of — 
research in what he would call “ geriatrics,” the science of old age. Very — 
probably we shall have one; and if it should succeed in any considerable — 


prolongation of the span of life, our guess is that irreparable damage w will be 
to man and social evolution. 
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of Belief. By He.ce Lunpuoim. Durham: Duke U niversity 


. 1e burden of the argument of this monograph i is mainly | carried by 
IV and V, entitled respectively Emotional Induction ot 
9 > Belief” and “The Rational Induction of Belief.”” Chapter IV demonstrates — 
‘the ‘ “crucial | theorem” for the emotional induction of belief, namely: “the 
‘object. desired is naively apprehended asa reality,” while Chapter Vad- 
- vances the concept of belief from this “ simple plane of perception” toa 
- ‘complex plane of reasoning.’ ” Reasoning is supposed, as the individual — 
matures, to become “more and more the agent which fashions the child’s- 
of the world”—his beliefs. 
> The book is written entirely in terms of individual “conational” > psy- 
chology, and follows the work of G. F. Stout and William McDougall. T he 
author utilizes numerous quotations from poetry, fiction, and drama to 
_ There is an extensive summary and a number of — a 


ences. Unfortunately, there is no index. 
Die Bevilkerung des Deutschen Reichs nach den Ergebnissen der Vi slkszihlung 


1933. Bd. 451, Heft 1 and 2, 1935-1936. By Paut Scumipr. Berlin: 
4 erlag fur Sozialpolitik, Wirtschaft, und Statistik. Pp. 2 23,177. 
‘These volumes present respectively the data of the 1933 census on: He 
the number, growth and geographical distribution; and (2) the sex, age and | 
- family status of the German population. | Being products of the Reich 
Statistical Bureau they are notable for their numerous clear charts and for 
the abundance of comparative material not only as between Germany and 
_ other countries but between the German provinces. This is particularly the 
case for sex and age distribution and urbanization. Attention should be 
_— particularly called to the chart (2, P- 29) showing age distribution of the 
"entire population by size of community, bringing out the ut the preponderance — 
of children and old persons in the villages and ns. 


How to Use Pictorial Statistics. By Ruvour Moptey. New York and 


Harper and Brothers, 1937: Pp. 170. $3.50. 
Modley’s book is a simple description of Dr. Otto Neurath’s 


- graphic ay system, sometimes called the ““Viennese Method” of pictorial pres- 
a entation. The publication presents the historical development of the 
‘method and its field of application. 
It has become a popular belief in some quarters, largely due to to over- — 
enthusiastic claims, that the Viennese method the 
x. he success of the method and its visual efficiency depends i in the last — 
: analysis upon the ingenuity and imagination of the artist who designs a“ 


unit-symbols and makes the final composition. 
The outstanding designs of Mr. Burns Price of the W PA, , who has con- 


tributed some of the best symbols and graphic | layouts which have appeared — 
int this field, are casually m mentioned. 
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the Mountains, An Autobiography. By Wituram Frost. 
_ New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. » 1937. Pp. 352. $3.00. sere 
_ Although listed as an autobiography, this book is written in the third 
om It is alike the story of Berea College and of President Frost, who | 
shaped its destiny from 1889 until 1920. Much of this account, , especially 
the part which deals with the earlier years of the institution is interesting, - 
even exciting. One is made to see clearly the unique plans and ideals of 
Bee from the time of its origin. On the other hand, there is much repeti-_ 
‘tion, 1, and the. organization of material could be better. The record does not 
Webers Ed. by Marianne Weser. Tubingen, Germany: 
_ Max Weber, that colossus of the sociological world, has been the subject 
of an excellent biography by his widow, Marianne W. reber—a book, by the 
_ way, that is far more worthy of translation, even from the standpoint of the 
general reader, than most of those with which | we have recently been del- 
uged. A “welcome adjunct to Frau ~Weber’s work j is this little collection of 
her husband’s letters written between his thirteenth and thirtieth years. 
_ From them one learns a good deal about his relations with his father and 
younger brother Alfred, his attitude toward German militarism, and his 
liberal predilections. Written in a style much less abstruse and involved - 
than his technical writings, the letters make easy reading that should be 
highly enjoyable not only to the sociologist, but also to everyone ad 
7 : in the history of Germany from the Franco-Prussian War to the time when 
Wilhelm II dropped his pilot, Bismarck, 


A Modern Public akin Program for Pennsylvania. First General Re- 
port. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Committee of Public Assistance and 


This report, commonly to as the Goodrich (the chairman 

_of the committee was Dean Herbert F. Goodrich of the University of Penn-— = 
sy lvania Law School), is an example of clear thinking which, if incorporated 

into law, would place Pennsylvania among the leaders in the administra- 

tion of public assistance. The most important recommendation is the estab- 

lishment of a Department of Assistance which will centralize and unify a 
_ the relief agencies of the State. County units would be established under 
* supervision of the State department and a State-wide program suitable 

to present need and adjustable to changing conditions of the future would 
_ public assistance on a sound administrative basis. This necessarily 

eliminates political preferment, and the merit system at last finds a place 
in public relief. The Department of Assistance has come | into | existence 

since the publication of this report, but what its future is no man can - 
_ At this moment it does not appear too bright. es ae ee 

The War and German Society. By ALBRECHT MENDELSSOHN- on HOLD DY. 
New Haven: Yale University 1937. Pp. xti+295. $2.75. 
The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace — included a lot of 
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-- # trash 1 in its series on the economic and social sped of the Ww orld W: ar, but 


life has come to the attention of the reviewer. This is the more remarkable —- 
in view of the fact that Mendelssohn- Bartholdy suffered greatly through _ 
his allegiance to the ideals of the unfortunate Weimar Republic. Moreover, © 
he was a Jewish liberal, and what this has meant in the years since 1933 
probably only Jewish liberals know. All honor to the man, who vey 
on his deathbed, rose above time, place, and anne ante 


q Movem vements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By Georce H. Mean. 

Ed. by Merritt H. Moore. Chicago: The 1¢ University of 


“notes of their mentor. The task has been conscientiously performed, 
we can only be thankful for the devotion and diligence that carried the 
work through. To those familiar with Mead’s point of view as set forth in 
his volumes, Mind, Self and Society, and the Philosophy of the Present, the 
volume now before us offers little except demonstration of how his analysis _ 

looks when applied to other philosophies. It should be noted, however, that — 

: there is an especially good chapter on vitalism, with special reference to 

Henri Bergson, an excellent appendix on modern French philosophy, and | 
several compact re-statements of Mead’s theories of selfand society. 
_ The University of Chicago Press is to be congratulated on the excellent — 
binding, paper, and typography of the volume. There is a fairly full index, 
but the table of contents is too sketchy to be be of any consequence. — = 


The Influence of the American Bar Association on Public Opinion and Legis- 
Ss By M. Loutse Rutuerrorp. Philadelphia: The Foundation Press, 


Bp. in-393- 93-000 
Mrs. Rutherford has clearly shown that the American Bar Association 
has had avery considerable influence on public opinion and legislation, and — 
that in certain fields, especially those concerned with raising professional _ 
_ standards and improving the administration of justice, its influence has ~ 
_ been constructive and valuable. As a study of the political manipulations © 
by which pressure groups function in a democracy the book will have some 
- interest, though here one wishes the author had given us a little more in P 
formation as to what went on behind the scenes. This book will probably 
_ have more to offer to the social historian than to the social scientist, since 
Fe it is almost entirely confined to a factual description of the historical evolu-_ 
tion of the American Bar Association, its relationships with other associa- 
_ tions, its sections, committees and subcommittees, its conferences, reports 
“and recommendations. Unfortunately there is completely lacking any 
treatment of the larger social and economic forces in terms of which these 
Political ‘maneuvers could be explained a: and the wider significance of | the 
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q ‘CONS SUMER ‘CREDIT 
edited by PAUL FE. Douc.ass, LL.B. Ph.D., Member or of the 
Vermont Bar 
economic changes in family and individual life ‘incident 
4 upon industrialization have modified the thrift idea to the point where 
credit for consumers is well-nigh universally utilized. It must therefore be 
accepted as a fact to be reckoned with and studied for purposes of social 
control. The present symposium is is regarded as an to 
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